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Message from the Program Co-Chairs 


Dear Colleagues, 


It is with great pleasure that we welcome you to the Sth USENIX Conference on File and Storage Technologies 
(FAST ’07). Historically, FAST has been a unique forum for research in storage systems, as it has successfully 
bridged the gap between exciting research ideas and best practices from industry. We believe that this year’s program 
continues this fine tradition, and hope to see this rich area continue to flourish in the years to come. 


FAST ’07 received 98 interesting and broad-ranging submissions, and, in the end, the program committee decided 
to accept 19 excellent papers. Compared to previous FASTs, this FAST was right in the middle in terms of number of 
submissions, and as selective as the more selective FASTs: 


Of course, selectivity and similar metrics are not very accurate measures of the quality of a conference. Rather, one 
could look at the quality of the reviews of submitted papers. Here are some empirical statistics about the reviews sub- 
mitted for this year’s FAST: 


The first three rows break down the papers into three Accepted Submitted — Percent 


groups: the accepted 19 papers (“considered and accepted”); 19.1% 
the middle group of 59 papers, which had a realistic chance 26.9% 
to get in but didn’t (“considered but rejected”); and the bot- 25.0% 
tom 20 papers (“not strongly considered”). Total numbers 20.0% 
across all papers are in the bottommost row. eae 

19.4% 





As one can see from the 
table, all papers received 
about 5 reviews (we 
assigned 3 to each PC 
member, and carefully 
selected 2 external review- Considered but rejected 
ers for each). Those that Not strongly considered 
were “considered” gener- All papers 
ally received substantial 

reviews, averaging over 

2,600 words of reviews per paper. Not surprisingly, papers in the lowest group received noticeably shorter reviews; 
however, they still averaged nearly 1,400 words of feedback. Finally, although not statistically significant, one can 
see that papers that were considered but not accepted tended to receive the longest reviews; perhaps reviewers gave 
more feedback or justification (or both) when they felt a paper had merit but was likely to be rejected. 


Which papers 






Papers Reviews Total Words Words/Paper 


50,161 
59 307 162,656 2756.9 
27,968 
98 502 240,785 2457.0 


















Considered and accepted 








A different way to look at the review process is to marvel at the sheer quantity of commentary generated: almost a 
quarter of a million words. The program is comprised of 19 papers; when added together, these 19 papers consist of 
192,193 words. With these figures in hand, one can compute the final input/output quotient for FAST: 1.25. Put sim- 
ply, for every word of output in the proceedings, there was over a word of corresponding reviewer input. 


Of course, there are many people to thank: all of those who submitted papers, particularly for enduring a last minute 
snafu that shut down the Web site an hour early and the resulting panic/heart attacks that ensued; all external review- 
ers (132 in total) for their wonderful and detailed commentaries; the program committee, for their preparation before 
the meeting, participation during the 2-day pre-OSDI festival where decisions were made, and shepherding of all 
accepted papers; and finally, to all the people at USENIX, the behind-the-scenes wizards of this (and other) confer- 
ences, who regularly transform the chaotic into the manageable and thus allow the community to focus on what is 
truly the heart of the process: reviewing the papers. 


Thank you again for coming! We hope you have a wonderful FAST. 


Andrea Arpaci-Dusseau and Remzi Arpaci-Dusseau, University of Wisconsin, Madison 
Program Co-Chairs 
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Disk failures in the real world: 
What does an MTTF of 1,000,000 hours mean to you? 


Bianca Schroeder 


Garth A. Gibson 
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Abstract 


Component failure in large-scale IT installations is be- 
coming an ever larger problem as the number of compo- 
nents in a single cluster approaches a million. 

In this paper, we present and analyze field-gathered 
disk replacement data from a number of large production 
systems, including high-performance computing sites 
and internet services sites. About 100,000 disks are cov- 
ered by this data, some for an entire lifetime of five years. 
The data include drives with SCSI and FC, as well as 
SATA interfaces. The mean time to failure (MTTF) of 
those drives, as specified in their datasheets, ranges from 
1 000,000 to 1,500,000 hours, suggesting a nominal an- 
nual failure rate of at most 0.88%. 

We find that in the field, annual disk replacement rates 
typically exceed 1%, with 2-4% common and up to 13% 
observed on some systems. This suggests that field re- 
placement is a fairly different process than one might 
predict based on datasheet MTTF. 

We also find evidence, based on records of disk re- 
placements in the field, that failure rate is not constant 
with age, and that, rather than a significant infant mor- 
tality effect, we see a significant early onset of wear-out 
degradation. That is, replacement rates in our data grew 
constantly with age, an effect often assumed not to set in 
until after a nominal lifetime of 5 years. 

Interestingly, we observe little difference in replace- 
ment rates between SCSI, FC and SATA drives, poten- 
tially an indication that disk-independent factors, such as 
operating conditions, affect replacement rates more than 
component specific factors. On the other hand, we see 
only one instance of a customer rejecting an entire pop- 
ulation of disks as a bad batch, in this case because of 
media error rates, and this instance involved SATA disks. 

Time between replacement, a proxy for time between 
failure, is not well modeled by an exponential distribu- 
tion and exhibits significant levels of correlation, includ- 
ing autocorrelation and long-range dependence. 


1 Motivation 


Despite major efforts, both in industry and in academia, 
high reliability remains a major challenge in running 
large-scale IT systems, and disaster prevention and cost 
of actual disasters make up a large fraction of the to- 
tal cost of ownership. With ever larger server clus- 
ters, maintaining high levels of reliability and avail- 
ability is a growing problem for many sites, including 
high-performance computing systems and internet ser- 
vice providers. A particularly big concern is the reliabil- 
ity of storage systems, for several reasons. First, failure 
of storage can not only cause temporary data unavailabil- 
ity, but in the worst case it can lead to permanent data 
loss. Second, technology trends and market forces may 
combine to make storage system failures occur more fre- 
quently in the future [24]. Finally, the size of storage 
systems in modern, large-scale IT installations has grown 
to an unprecedented scale with thousands of storage de- 
vices, making component failures the norm rather than 
the exception [7]. 

Large-scale IT systems, therefore, need better system 
design and management to cope with more frequent fail- 
ures. One might expect increasing levels of redundancy 
designed for specific failure modes [3, 7], for exam- 
ple. Such designs and management systems are based on 
very simple models of component failure and repair pro- 
cesses [22]. Better knowledge about the statistical prop- 
erties of storage failure processes, such as the distribu- 
tion of time between failures, may empower researchers 
and designers to develop new, more reliable and available 
storage systems. 

Unfortunately, many aspects of disk failures in real 
systems are not well understood, probably because the 
owners of such systems are reluctant to release failure 
data or do not gather such data. As a result, practi- 
tioners usually rely on vendor specified parameters, such 
as mean-time-to-failure (MTTF), to model failure pro- 
cesses, although many are skeptical of the accuracy of 
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those models [4, 5, 33]. Too much academic and cor- 
porate research is based on anecdotes and back of the 
envelope calculations, rather than empirical data [28]. 

The work in this paper is part of a broader research 
agenda with the long-term goal of providing a better un- 
derstanding of failures in IT systems by collecting, ana- 
lyzing and making publicly available a diverse set of real 
failure histories from large-scale production systems. In 
our pursuit, we have spoken to a number of large pro- 
duction sites and were able to convince several of them 
to provide failure data from some of their systems. 

In this paper, we provide an analysis of seven data sets 
we have collected, with a focus on storage-related fail- 
ures. The data sets come from a number of large-scale 
production systems, including high-performance com- 
puting sites and large internet services sites, and consist 
primarily of hardware replacement logs. The data sets 
vary in duration from one month to five years and cover 
in total a population of more than 100,000 drives from at 
least four different vendors. Disks covered by this data 
include drives with SCSI and FC interfaces, commonly 
represented as the most reliable types of disk drives, as 
well as drives with SATA interfaces, common in desktop 
and nearline systems. Although 100,000 drives is a very 
large sample relative to previously published studies, it 
is small compared to the estimated 35 million enterprise 
drives, and 300 million total drives built in 2006 [1]. Phe- 
nomena such as bad batches caused by fabrication line 
changes may require much larger data sets to fully char- 
acterize. 

We analyze three different aspects of the data. We be- 
gin in Section 3 by asking how disk replacement frequen- 
cies compare to replacement frequencies of other hard- 
ware components. In Section 4, we provide a quantitative 
analysis of disk replacement rates observed in the field 
and compare our observations with common predictors 
and models used by vendors. In Section 5, we analyze 
the statistical properties of disk replacement rates. We 
study correlations between disk replacements and iden- 
tify the key properties of the empirical distribution of 
time between replacements, and compare our results to 
common models and assumptions. Section 6 provides an 
overview of related work and Section 7 concludes. 


2 Methodology 


2.1 What is a disk failure? 


While it is often assumed that disk failures follow a 
simple fail-stop model (where disks either work per- 
fectly or fail absolutely and in an easily detectable man- 
ner [22, 24]), disk failures are much more complex in 
reality. For example, disk drives can experience latent 
sector faults or transient performance problems. Often it 
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is hard to correctly attribute the root cause of a problem 
to a particular hardware component. 

Our work is based on hardware replacement records 
and logs, i.e. we focus on disk conditions that lead a drive 
customer to treat a disk as permanently failed and to re- 
place it. We analyze records from a number of large pro- 
duction systems, which contain a record for every disk 
that was replaced in the system during the time of the 
data collection. To interpret the results of our work cor- 
rectly it is crucial to understand the process of how this 
data was created. After a disk drive is identified as the 
likely culprit in a problem, the operations staff (or the 
computer system itself) perform a series of tests on the 
drive to assess its behavior. If the behavior qualifies as 
faulty according to the customer’s definition, the disk is 
replaced and a corresponding entry is made in the hard- 
ware replacement log. 

The important thing to note is that there is not one 
unique definition for when a drive is faulty. In partic- 
ular, customers and vendors might use different defini- 
tions. For example, a common way for a customer to test 
a drive is to read all of its sectors to see if any reads ex- 
perience problems, and decide that it is faulty if any one 
operation takes longer than a certain threshold. The out- 
come of such a test will depend on how the thresholds 
are chosen. Many sites follow a “better safe than sorry” 
mentality, and use even more rigorous testing. As a re- 
sult, it cannot be ruled out that a customer may declare 
a disk faulty, while its manufacturer sees it as healthy. 
This also means that the definition of “faulty” that a drive 
customer uses does not necessarily fit the definition that 
a drive manufacturer uses to make drive reliability pro- 
jections. In fact, a disk vendor has reported that for 43% 
of all disks returned by customers they find no problem 
with the disk [1]. 

It is also important to note that the failure behavior 
of a drive depends on the operating conditions, and not 
only on component level factors. For example, failure 
rates are affected by environmental factors, such as tem- 
perature and humidity, data center handling procedures, 
workloads and “duty cycles” or powered-on hours pat- 
terns. 

We would also like to point out that the failure behav- 
ior of disk drives, even if they are of the same model, can 
differ, since disks are manufactured using processes and 
parts that may change. These changes, such as a change 
in a drive’s firmware or a hardware component or even 
the assembly line on which a drive was manufactured, 
can change the failure behavior of a drive. This effect 
is often called the effect of batches or vintage. A bad 
batch can lead to unusually high drive failure rates or un- 
usually high rates of media errors. For example, in the 
HPC3 data set (Table 1) the customer had 11,000 SATA 
drives replaced in Oct. 2006 after observing a high fre- 
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Table 1: Overview of the seven failure data sets. Note that the disk count given in the table is the number of drives in 
the system at the end of the data collection period. For some systems the number of drives changed during the data 
collection period, and we account for that in our analysis. The disk parameters 10K and 15K refer to the rotation 
speed in revolutions per minute; drives not labeled 10K or 15K probably have a rotation speed of 7200 rpm. 
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quency of media errors during writes. Although it took 
a year to resolve, the customer and vendor agreed that 
these drives did not meet warranty conditions. The cause 
was attributed to the breakdown of a lubricant leading to 
unacceptably high head flying heights. In the data, the 
replacements of these drives are not recorded as failures. 

In our analysis we do not further study the effect of 
batches. We report on the field experience, in terms of 
disk replacement rates, of a set of drive customers. Cus- 
tomers usually do not have the information necessary to 
determine which of the drives they are using come from 
the same or different batches. Since our data spans a 
large number of drives (more than 100,000) and comes 
from a diverse set of customers and systems, we as- 
sume it also covers a diverse set of vendors, models and 
batches. We therefore deem it unlikely that our results 
are significantly skewed by “bad batches”. However, we 
caution the reader not to assume all drives behave identi- 
cally. 


2.2 Specifying disk reliability and failure 
frequency 


Drive manufacturers specify the reliability of their prod- 
ucts in terms of two related metrics: the annualized fail- 
ure rate (AFR), which is the percentage of disk drives in 
a population that fail in a test scaled to a per year esti- 
mation; and the mean time to failure (MTTF). The AFR 
of a new product is typically estimated based on accel- 
erated life and stress tests or based on field data from 
earlier products [2]. The MTTF is estimated as the num- 
ber of power on hours per year divided by the AFR. A 


common assumption for drives in servers is that they are 
powered on 100% of the time. Our data set providers 
all believe that their disks are powered on and in use at 
all times. The MTTFs specified for today’s highest qual- 
ity disks range from 1,000,000 hours to 1,500,000 hours, 
corresponding to AFRs of 0.58% to 0.88%. The AFR 
and MTTF estimates of the manufacturer are included in 
a drive’s datasheet and we refer to them in the remainder 
as the datasheet AFR and the datasheet MTTF. 

In contrast, in our data analysis we will report the 
annual replacement rate (ARR) to reflect the fact that, 
strictly speaking, disk replacements that are reported in 
the customer logs do not necessarily equal disk failures 
(as explained in Section 2.1). 


2.3 Data sources 


Table | provides an overview of the seven data sets used 
in this study. Data sets HPC1, HPC2 and HPC3 were 
collected in three large cluster systems at three differ- 
ent organizations using supercomputers. Data set HPC4 
was collected on dozens of independently managed HPC 
sites, including supercomputing sites as well as commer- 
cial HPC sites. Data sets COMI, COM2, and COM3 
were collected in at least three different cluster systems 
at a large internet service provider with many distributed 
and separately managed sites. In all cases, our data re- 
ports on only a portion of the computing systems run 
by each organization, as decided and selected by our 
sources. 

It is important to note that for some systems the num- 
ber of drives in the system changed significantly during 
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the data collection period. While the table provides only 
the disk count at the end of the data collection period, 
our analysis in the remainder of the paper accounts for 
the actual date of these changes in the number of drives. 
Second, some logs also record events other than replace- 
ments, hence the number of disk events given in the table 
is not necessarily equal to the number of replacements or 
failures. The ARR values for the data sets can therefore 
not be directly computed from Table 1. 

Below we describe each data set and the environment 
it comes from in more detail. 

HPC1 is a five year log of hardware replacements 
collected from a 765 node high-performance computing 
cluster. Each of the 765 nodes is a 4-way SMP with 4 GB 
of memory and three to four 18GB 10K rpm SCSI drives. 
Of these nodes, 64 are used as filesystem nodes con- 
taining, in addition to the three to four 18GB drives, 17 
36GB 10K rpm SCSI drives. The applications running 
on this system are typically large-scale scientific simu- 
lations or visualization applications. The data contains, 
for each hardware replacement that was recorded during 
the five year lifetime of this system, when the problem 
started, which node and which hardware component was 
affected, and a brief description of the corrective action. 

HPC2 is a record of disk replacements observed on 
the compute nodes of a 256 node HPC cluster. Each 
node is a 4-way SMP with 16 GB of memory and con- 
tains two 36GB 10K rpm SCSI drives, except for eight 
of the nodes, which contain eight 36GB 10K rpm SCSI 
drives each. The applications running on this system are 
typically large-scale scientific simulations or visualiza- 
tion applications. For each disk replacement, the data set 
records the number of the affected node, the start time of 
the problem, and the slot number of the replaced drive. 

HPC3 is a record of disk replacements observed on 
a 1,532 node HPC cluster. Each node is equipped with 
eight CPUs and 32GB of memory. Each node, except for 
four login nodes, has two 146GB 15K rpm SCSI disks. 
In addition, 11,000 7200 rpm 250GB SATA drives are 
used in an external shared filesystem and 144 73GB I5K 
rpm SCSI drives are used for the filesystem metadata. 
The applications running on this system are typically 
large-scale scientific simulations or visualization appli- 
cations. For each disk replacement, the data set records 
the day of the replacement. 

The HPC4 data set is a warranty service log of disk re- 
placements. It covers three types of SATA drives used in 
dozens of separately managed HPC clusters. For the first 
type of drive, the data spans three years, for the other two 
types it spans a little less than a year. The data records, 
for each of the 13,618 drives, when it was first shipped 
and when (if ever) it was replaced in the field. 

COM1 is a log of hardware failures recorded by an 
internet service provider and drawing from multiple dis- 
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tributed sites. Each record in the data contains a times- 
tamp of when the failure was repaired, information on 
the failure symptoms, and a list of steps that were taken 
to diagnose and repair the problem. The data does not 
contain information on when each failure actually hap- 
pened, only when repair took place. The data covers a 
population of 26,734 10K rpm SCSI disk drives. The to- 
tal number of servers in the monitored sites is not known. 

COM2 is a warranty service log of hardware failures 
recorded on behalf of an internet service provider aggre- 
gating events in multiple distributed sites. Each failure 
record contains a repair code (e.g. “Replace hard drive’) 
and the time when the repair was finished. Again there is 
no information on the start time of each failure. The log 
does not contain entries for failures of disks that were re- 
placed in the customer site by hot-swapping in a spare 
disk, since the data was created by the warranty pro- 
cessing, which does not participate in on-site hot-swap 
replacements. To account for the missing disk replace- 
ments we obtained numbers for the periodic replenish- 
ments of on-site spare disks from the internet service 
provider. The size of the underlying system changed sig- 
nificantly during the measurement period, starting with 
420 servers in 2004 and ending with 9,232 servers in 
2006. We obtained quarterly hardware purchase records 
covering this time period to estimate the size of the disk 
population in our ARR analysis. 

The COM3 data set comes from a large external stor- 
age system used by an internet service provider and com- 
prises four populations of different types of FC disks (see 
Table 1). While this data was gathered in 2005, the sys- 
tem has some legacy components that were as old as from 
1998 and were known to have been physically moved af- 
ter initial installation. We did not include these “obso- 
lete” disk replacements in our analysis. COM3 differs 
from the other data sets in that it provides only aggregate 
statistics of disk failures, rather than individual records 
for each failure. The data contains the counts of disks 
that failed and were replaced in 2005 for each of the four 
disk populations. 


2.4 Statistical methods 


We characterize an empirical distribution using two im- 
port metrics: the mean and the squared coefficient of 
variation (C7). The squared coefficient of variation is a 
measure of the variability of a distribution and is defined 
as the squared standard deviation divided by the squared 
mean. The advantage of using the squared coefficient of 
variation as a measure of variability, rather than the vari- 
ance or the standard deviation, is that it is normalized by 
the mean, and so allows comparison of variability across 
distributions with different means. 

We also consider the empirical cumulative distribu- 
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tion function (CDF) and how well it is fit by four prob- 
ability distributions commonly used in reliability theory: 
the exponential distribution; the Weibull distribution; the 
gamma distribution; and the lognormal distribution. We 
parameterize the distributions through maximum likeli- 
hood estimation and evaluate the goodness of fit by vi- 
sual inspection, the negative log-likelihood and the chi- 
square tests. 

We will also discuss the hazard rate of the distribu- 
tion of time between replacements. In general, the hazard 
rate of a random variable ¢ with probability distribution 
f(t) and cumulative distribution function F (r) is defined 


as [25] 
nr) - £0 
| — F(t) 

Intuitively, if the random variable t denotes the time be- 
tween failures, the hazard rate h(t) describes the instanta- 
neous failure rate as a function of the time since the most 
recently observed failure. An important property of t’s 
distribution is whether its hazard rate is constant (which 
is the case for an exponential distribution) or increasing 
or decreasing. A constant hazard rate implies that the 
probability of failure at a given point in time does not 
depend on how long it has been since the most recent 
failure. An increasing hazard rate means that the proba- 
bility of a failure increases, if the time since the last fail- 
ure has been long. A decreasing hazard rate means that 
the probability of a failure decreases, if the time since the 
last failure has been long. 

The hazard rate is often studied for the distribution of 
lifetimes. It is important to note that we will focus on the 
hazard rate of the time between disk replacements, and 
not the hazard rate of disk lifetime distributions. 

Since we are interested in correlations between disk 
failures we need a measure for the degree of correlation. 
The autocorrelation function (ACF) measures the corre- 
lation of a random variable with itself at different time 
lags /. The ACF, for example, can be used to determine 
whether the number of failures in one day is correlated 
with the number of failures observed / days later. The au- 
tocorrelation coefficient can range between | (high pos- 
itive correlation) and -! (high negative correlation). A 
value of zero would indicate no correlation, supporting 
independence of failures per day. 

Another aspect of the failure process that we will study 
is long-range dependence. Long-range dependence mea- 
sures the memory of a process, in particular how quickly 
the autocorrelation coefficient decays with growing lags. 
The strength of the long-range dependence is quanti- 
fied by the Hurst exponent. A series exhibits long-range 
dependence if the Hurst exponent, H, is 0.5 < H < 1. 
We use the Selfis tool [14] to obtain estimates of the 
Hurst parameter using five different methods: the abso- 
lute value method, the variance method, the R/S method, 
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Table 2: Node outages that were attributed to hardware 
problems broken down by the responsible hardware com- 
ponent. This includes all outages, not only those that re- 
quired replacement of a hardware component. 


the periodogram method, and the Whittle estimator. A 
brief introduction to long-range dependence and a de- 
scription of the Hurst parameter estimators is provided 
in [15]. 


3 Comparing disk replacement frequency 
with that of other hardware components 


The reliability of a system depends on all its components, 
and not just the hard drive(s). A natural question is there- 
fore what the relative frequency of drive failures is, com- 
pared to that of other types of hardware failures. To an- 
swer this question we consult data sets HPC1, COM1, 
and COM2, since these data sets contain records for all 
types of hardware replacements, not only disk replace- 
ments. Table 3 shows, for each data set, a list of the 
ten most frequently replaced hardware components and 
the fraction of replacements made up by each compo- 
nent. We observe that while the actual fraction of disk 
replacements varies across the data sets (ranging from 
20% to 50%), it makes up a significant fraction in all 
three cases. In the HPCI and COM2 data sets, disk 
drives are the most commonly replaced hardware com- 
ponent accounting for 30% and 50% of all hardware re- 
placements, respectively. In the COMI data set, disks 
are a close runner-up accounting for nearly 20% of all 
hardware replacements. 

While Table 3 suggests that disks are among the most 
commonly replaced hardware components, it does not 
necessarily imply that disks are less reliable or have a 
shorter lifespan than other hardware components. The 
number of disks in the systems might simply be much 
larger than that of other hardware components. In order 
to compare the reliability of different hardware compo- 
nents, we need to normalize the number of component 
replacements by the component’s population size. 

Unfortunately, we do not have, for any of the systems, 
exact population counts of all hardware components. 
However, we do have enough information in HPC1 to es- 
timate counts of the four most frequently replaced hard- 
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Table 3: Relative frequency of hardware component replacements for the ten most frequently replaced components in 
systems HPCI, COMI and COM 2, respectively. Abbreviations are taken directly from service data and are not known 


to have identical definitions across data sets. 


ware components (CPU, memory, disks, motherboards). 
We estimate that there is a total of 3,060 CPUs, 3,060 
memory dimms, and 765 motherboards, compared to a 
disk population of 3,406. Combining these numbers with 
the data in Table 3, we conclude that for the HPC1 sys- 
tem, the rate at which in five years of use a memory 
dimm was replaced is roughly comparable to that of a 
hard drive replacement; a CPU was about 2.5 times less 
often replaced than a hard drive; and a motherboard was 
50% less often replaced than a hard drive. 


The above discussion covers only failures that re- 
quired a hardware component to be replaced. When run- 
ning a large system one is often interested in any hard- 
ware failure that causes a node outage, not only those 
that necessitate a hardware replacement. We therefore 
obtained the HPC1 troubleshooting records for any node 
outage that was attributed to a hardware problem, in- 
cluding problems that required hardware replacements 
as well as problems that were fixed in some other way. 
Table 2 gives a breakdown of all records in the trou- 
bleshooting data, broken down by the hardware com- 
ponent that was identified as the root cause. We ob- 
serve that 16% of all outage records pertain to disk drives 
(compared to 30% in Table 3), making it the third most 
common root cause reported in the data. The two most 
commonly reported outage root causes are CPU and 
memory, with 44% and 29%, respectively. 


For a complete picture, we also need to take the sever- 
ity of an anomalous event into account. A closer look 
at the HPCI troubleshooting data reveals that a large 
number of the problems attributed to CPU and memory 
failures were triggered by parity errors, i.e. the number 
of errors is too large for the embedded error correcting 
code to correct them. In those cases, a simple reboot 
will bring the affected node back up. On the other hand, 
the majority of the problems that were attributed to hard 
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disks (around 90%) lead to a drive replacement, which is 
a more expensive and time-consuming repair action. 

Ideally, we would like to compare the frequency of 
hardware problems that we report above with the fre- 
quency of other types of problems, such software fail- 
ures, network problems, etc. Unfortunately, we do not 
have this type of information for the systems in Table |. 
However, in recent work [27] we have analyzed failure 
data covering any type of node outage, including those 
caused by hardware, software, network problems, en- 
vironmental problems, or operator mistakes. The data 
was collected over a period of 9 years on more than 20 
HPC clusters and contains detailed root cause informa- 
tion. We found that, for most HPC systems in this data, 
more than 50% of all outages are attributed to hardware 
problems and around 20% of all outages are attributed to 
software problems. Consistently with the data in Table 2, 
the two most common hardware components to cause a 
node outage are memory and CPU. The data of this re- 
cent study [27] is not used in this paper because it does 
not contain information about storage replacements. 


4 Disk replacement rates 


4.1 Disk replacements and MTTF 


In the following, we study how field experience with 
disk replacements compares to datasheet specifications 
of disk reliability. Figure 1 shows the datasheet AFRs 
(horizontal solid and dashed line), the observed ARRs 
for each of the seven data sets and the weighted average 
ARR for all disks less than five years old (dotted line). 
For HPC1, HPC3, HPC4 and COM3, which cover dif- 
ferent types of disks, the graph contains several bars, one 
for each type of disk, in the left-to-right order of the cor- 
responding top-to-bottom entries in Table 1. Since at this 
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Figure 1: Comparison of datasheet AFRs (solid and dashed line in the graph) and ARRs observed in the field. Each 
bar in the graph corresponds to one row in Table 1. The dotted line represents the weighted average over all data sets. 
Only disks within the nominal lifetime of five years are included, i.e. there is no bar for the COM3 drives that were 
deployed in 1998. The third bar for COM3 in the graph is cut off — its ARR is 13.5%. 


point we are not interested in wearout effects after the 
end of a disk’s nominal lifetime, we have included in Fig- 
ure | only data for drives within their nominal lifetime of 
five years. In particular, we do not include a bar for the 
fourth type of drives in COMS3 (see Table 1), which were 
deployed in 1998 and were more than seven years old at 
the end of the data collection. These possibly “obsolete” 
disks experienced an ARR, during the measurement pe- 
riod, of 24%. Since these drives are well outside the ven- 
dor’s nominal lifetime for disks, it is not surprising that 
the disks might be wearing out. All other drives were 
within their nominal lifetime and are included in the fig- 
ure. 


Figure 1 shows a significant discrepancy between 
the observed ARR and the datasheet AFR for all data 
sets. While the datasheet AFRs are between 0.58% and 
0.88%, the observed ARRs range from 0.5% to as high 
as 13.5%. That is, the observed ARRs by data set and 
type, are by up to a factor of 15 higher than datasheet 
AFRs. 


Most commonly, the observed ARR values are in the 
3% range. For example, the data for HPC1, which covers 
almost exactly the entire nominal lifetime of five years 
exhibits an ARR of 3.4% (significantly higher than the 
datasheet AFR of 0.88%). The average ARR over all data 
sets (weighted by the number of drives in each data set) 
is 3.01%. Even after removing all COM3 data, which 
exhibits the highest ARRs, the average ARR was still 
2.86%, 3.3 times higher than 0.88%. 


It is interesting to observe that for these data sets there 
is no significant discrepancy between replacement rates 
for SCSI and FC drives, commonly represented as the 
most reliable types of disk drives, and SATA drives, fre- 
quently described as lower quality. For example, the 


ARRs of drives in the HPC4 data set, which are exclu- 
sively SATA drives, are among the lowest of all data 
sets. Moreover, the HPC3 data set includes both SCSI 
and SATA drives (as part of the same system in the same 
operating environment) and they have nearly identical re- 
placement rates. Of course, these HPC3 SATA drives 
were decommissioned because of media error rates at- 
tributed to lubricant breakdown (recall Section 2.1), our 
only evidence of a bad batch, so perhaps more data is 
needed to better understand the impact of batches in 
overall quality. 

It is also interesting to observe that the only drives that 
have an observed ARR below the datasheet AFR are the 
second and third type of drives in data set HPC4. One 
possible reason might be that these are relatively new 
drives, all less than one year old (recall Table 1). Also, 
these ARRs are based on only 16 replacements, perhaps 
too little data to draw a definitive conclusion. 


A natural question arises: why are the observed disk 
replacement rates so much higher in the field data than 
the datasheet MTTF would suggest, even for drives in 
the first years of operation. As discussed in Sections 2.1 
and 2.2, there are multiple possible reasons. 


First, customers and vendors might not always agree 
on the definition of when a drive is “faulty”. The fact 
that a disk was replaced implies that it failed some (pos- 
sibly customer specific) health test. When a health test 
is conservative, it might lead to replacing a drive that the 
vendor tests would find to be healthy. Note, however, 
that even if we scale down the ARRs in Figure | to 57% 
of their actual values, to estimate the fraction of drives 
returned to the manufacturer that fail the latter’s health 
test [1], the resulting AFR estimates are still more than a 
factor of two higher than datasheet AFRs in most cases. 
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Second, datasheet MTTFs are typically determined 
based on accelerated (stress) tests, which make certain 
assumptions about the operating conditions under which 
the disks will be used (e.g. that the temperature will 
always stay below some threshold), the workloads and 
“duty cycles” or powered-on hours patterns, and that cer- 
tain data center handling procedures are followed. In 
practice, operating conditions might not always be as 
ideal as assumed in the tests used to determine datasheet 
MTTFs. A more detailed discussion of factors that can 
contribute to a gap between expected and measured drive 
reliability is given by Elerath and Shah [6]. 

Below we summarize the key observations of this 
section. 


Observation 1: Variance between datasheet MTTF and 
disk replacement rates in the field was larger than we 
expected. The weighted average ARR was 3.4 times 
larger than 0.88%, corresponding to a datasheet MT TF 
of 1,000,000 hours. 


Observation 2: For older systems (5-8 years of age), 
data sheet MTTFs underestimated replacement rates by 
as much as a factor of 30. 


Observation 3: Even during the first few years of a 
system’s lifetime (< 3 years), when wear-out is not ex- 
pected to be a significant factor, the difference between 
datasheet MTTF and observed time to disk replacement 
was as large as a factor of 6. 


Observation 4: In our data sets, the replacement rates 
of SATA disks are not worse than the replacement rates 
of SCSI or FC disks. This may indicate that disk- 
independent factors, such as operating conditions, usage 
and environmental factors, affect replacement rates more 
than component specific factors. However, the only ev- 
idence we have of a bad batch of disks was found in a 
collection of SATA disks experiencing high media error 
rates. We have too little data on bad batches to estimate 
the relative frequency of bad batches by type of disk, 
although there is plenty of anecdotal evidence that bad 
batches are not unique to SATA disks. 


4.2 Age-dependent replacement rates 


One aspect of disk failures that single-value metrics such 
as MTTF and AFR cannot capture is that in real life fail- 
ure rates are not constant [5]. Failure rates of hardware 
products typically follow a “bathtub curve” with high 
failure rates at the beginning (infant mortality) and the 
end (wear-out) of the lifecycle. Figure 2 shows the fail- 
ure rate pattern that is expected for the life cycle of hard 
drives [4, 5, 33]. According to this model, the first year 
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Figure 2: Lifecycle failure pattern for hard drives [33]. 


of operation is characterized by early failures (or infant 
mortality). In years 2-5, the failure rates are approxi- 
mately in steady state, and then, after years 5-7, wear-out 
starts to kick in. 

The common concern, that MTTFs do not capture 
infant mortality, has lead the International Disk drive 
Equipment and Materials Association (IDEMA) to pro- 
pose a new standard for specifying disk drive reliability, 
based on the failure model depicted in Figure 2 [5, 33]. 
The new standard requests that vendors provide four dif- 
ferent MTTF estimates, one for the first 1-3 months of 
operation, one for months 4-6, one for months 7-12, and 
one for months 13-60. 

The goal of this section is to study, based on our field 
replacement data, how disk replacement rates in large- 
scale installations vary over a system’s life cycle. Note 
that we only see customer visible replacement. Any in- 
fant mortality failure caught in the manufacturing, sys- 
tem integration or installation testing are probably not 
recorded in production replacement logs. 

The best data sets to study replacement rates across the 
system life cycle are HPC1 and the first type of drives 
of HPC4. The reason is that these data sets span a long 
enough time period (5 and 3 years, respectively) and each 
cover a reasonably homogeneous hard drive population, 
allowing us to focus on the effect of age. 

We study the change in replacement rates as a function 
of age at two different time granularities, on a per-month 
and a per-year basis, to make it easier to detect both short 
term and long term trends. Figure 3 shows the annual re- 
placement rates for the disks in the compute nodes of sys- 
tem HPC! (left), the file system nodes of system HPC1 
(middle) and the first type of HPC4 drives (right), at a 
yearly granularity. 

We make two interesting observations. First, replace- 
ment rates in all years, except for year |, are larger than 
the datasheet MTTF would suggest. For example, in 
HPC1’s second year, replacement rates are 20% larger 
than expected for the file system nodes, and a factor of 
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Figure 3: ARR for the first five years of system HPC1’s lifetime, for the compute nodes (left) and the file system nodes 
(middle). ARR for the first type of drives in HPC4 as a function of drive age in years (right). 
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Figure 4: ARR per month over the first five years of system HPC1’s lifetime, for the compute nodes (left) and the file 
system nodes (middle). ARR for the first type of drives in HPC4 as a function of drive age in months (right). 


two larger than expected for the compute nodes. In year 
4 and year 5 (which are still within the nominal lifetime 
of these disks), the actual replacement rates are 7—10 
times higher than the failure rates we expected based on 
datasheet MTTF. 

The second observation is that replacement rates are 
rising significantly over the years, even during early 
years in the lifecycle. Replacement rates in HPC] nearly 
double from year | to 2, or from year 2 to 3. This ob- 
servation suggests that wear-out may start much earlier 
than expected, leading to steadily increasing replacement 
rates during most of a system’s useful life. This is an in- 
teresting observation because it does not agree with the 
common assumption that after the first year of operation, 
failure rates reach a steady state for a few years, forming 
the “bottom of the bathtub”. 

Next, we move to the per-month view of replacement 
rates, shown in Figure 4. We observe that for the HPCI 
file system nodes there are no replacements during the 
first 12 months of operation, i.e. there’s is no detectable 
infant mortality. For HPC4, the ARR of drives is not 
higher in the first few months of the first year than the 
last few months of the first year. In the case of the 
HPC1 compute nodes, infant mortality is limited to the 


first month of operation and is not above the steady state 
estimate of the datasheet MTTF. Looking at the lifecy- 
cle after month 12, we again see continuously rising re- 
placement rates, instead of the expected “bottom of the 
bathtub”. 


Below we summarize the key observations of this 
section. 


Observation 5: Contrary to common and proposed 
models, hard drive replacement rates do not enter steady 
state after the first year of operation. Instead replacement 
rates seem to steadily increase over time. 


Observation 6: Early onset of wear-out seems to have 
a much stronger impact on lifecycle replacement rates 
than infant mortality, as experienced by end customers, 
even when considering only the first three or five years 
of a system’s lifetime. We therefore recommend that 
wear-out be incorporated into new standards for disk 
drive reliability. The new standard suggested by IDEMA 
does not take wear-out into account [5, 33]. 
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Figure 5: CDF of number of disk replacements per month in HPC1 


5 Statistical properties of disk failures 


In the previous sections, we have focused on aggregate 
statistics, e.g. the average number of disk replacements 
in a time period. Often one wants more information on 
the statistical properties of the time between failures than 
just the mean. For example, determining the expected 
time to failure for a RAID system requires an estimate on 
the probability of experiencing a second disk failure in a 
short period, that is while reconstructing lost data from 
redundant data. This probability depends on the underly- 
ing probability distribution and maybe poorly estimated 
by scaling an annual failure rate down to a few hours. 

The most common assumption about the statistical 
characteristics of disk failures is that they form a Pois- 
son process, which implies two key properties: 


1. Failures are independent. 


2. The time between failures follows an exponential 
distribution. 


The goal of this section is to evaluate how realistic the 
above assumptions are. We begin by providing statistical 
evidence that disk failures in the real world are unlikely 
to follow a Poisson process. We then examine each of the 
two key properties (independent failures and exponential 
time between failures) independently and characterize in 
detail how and where the Poisson assumption breaks. In 
our study, we focus on the HPC] data set, since this is the 
only data set that contains precise timestamps for when 
a problem was detected (rather than just timestamps for 
when repair took place). 


5.1 The Poisson assumption 


The Poisson assumption implies that the number of fail- 
ures during a given time interval (e.g. a week or a month) 
is distributed according to the Poisson distribution. Fig- 
ure 5 (left) shows the empirical CDF of the number of 
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disk replacements observed per month in the HPCI data 
set, together with the Poisson distribution fit to the data’s 
observed mean. 


We find that the Poisson distribution does not provide 
a good visual fit for the number of disk replacements per 
month in the data, in particular for very small and very 
large numbers of replacements in a month. For example, 
under the Poisson distribution the probability of seeing 
> 20 failures in a given month is less than 0.0024, yet 
we see 20 or more disk replacements in nearly 20% of 
all months in HPC1’s lifetime. Similarly, the probability 
of seeing zero or one failure in a given month is only 
0.0003 under the Poisson distribution, yet in 20% of all 
months in HPC1’s lifetime we observe zero or one disk 
replacement. 


A chi-square test reveals that we can reject the hypoth- 
esis that the number of disk replacements per month fol- 
lows a Poisson distribution at the 0.05 significance level. 
All above results are similar when looking at the distribu- 
tion of number of disk replacements per day or per week, 
rather than per month. 


One reason for the poor fit of the Poisson distribution 
might be that failure rates are not steady over the life- 
time of HPC1. We therefore repeat the same process for 
only part of HPC1’s lifetime. Figure 5 (right) shows the 
distribution of disk replacements per month, using only 
data from years 2 and 3 of HPC1. The Poisson distri- 
bution achieves a better fit for this time period and the 
chi-square test cannot reject the Poisson hypothesis at a 
significance level of 0.05. Note, however, that this does 
not necessarily mean that the failure process during years 
2 and 3 does follow a Poisson process, since this would 
also require the two key properties of a Poisson process 
(independent failures and exponential time between fail- 
ures) to hold. We study these two properties in detail in 
the next two sections. 
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Figure 6: Autocorrelation function for the number of disk replacements per week computed across the entire lifetime 
of the HPC! system (left) and computed across only one year of HPC1’s operation (right). 
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Figure 7: Expected number of disk replacements in a 
week depending on the number of disk replacements in 
the previous week. 


5.2 Correlations 


In this section, we focus on the first key property of 
a Poisson process, the independence of failures. Intu- 
itively, it is clear that in practice failures of disks in the 
same system are never completely independent. The fail- 
ure probability of disks depends for example on many 
factors, such as environmental factors, like temperature, 
that are shared by all disks in the system. When the tem- 
perature in a machine room is far outside nominal values, 
all disks in the room experience a higher than normal 
probability of failure. The goal of this section is to statis- 
tically quantify and characterize the correlation between 
disk replacements. 

We start with a simple test in which we determine the 
correlation of the number of disk replacements observed 
in successive weeks or months by computing the corre- 
lation coefficient between the number of replacements in 
a given week or month and the previous week or month. 
For data coming from a Poisson processes we would ex- 
pect correlation coefficients to be close to 0. Instead we 
find significant levels of correlations, both at the monthly 
and the weekly level. 


The correlation coefficient between consecutive weeks 
is 0.72, and the correlation coefficient between consecu- 
tive months is 0.79. Repeating the same test using only 
the data of one year at a time, we still find significant lev- 
els of correlation with correlation coefficients of 0.4-0.8. 


Statistically, the above correlation coefficients indicate 
a strong correlation, but it would be nice to have a more 
intuitive interpretation of this result. One way of think- 
ing of the correlation of failures is that the failure rate in 
one time interval is predictive of the failure rate in the 
following time interval. To test the strength of this pre- 
diction, we assign each week in HPC1’s life to one of 
three buckets, depending on the number of disk replace- 
ments observed during that week, creating a bucket for 
weeks with small, medium, and large number of replace- 
ments, respectively '. The expectation is that a week that 
follows a week with a “small” number of disk replace- 
ments is more likely to see a small number of replace- 
ments, than a week that follows a week with a “large” 
number of replacements. However, if failures are inde- 
pendent, the number of replacements in a week will not 
depend on the number in a prior week. 


Figure 7 (left) shows the expected number of disk re- 
placements in a week of HPC1’s lifetime as a function 
of which bucket the preceding week falls in. We ob- 
serve that the expected number of disk replacements in 
a week varies by a factor of 9, depending on whether the 
preceding week falls into the first or third bucket, while 
we would expect no variation if failures were indepen- 
dent. When repeating the same process on the data of 
only year 3 of HPC1’s lifetime, we see a difference of a 
close to factor of 2 between the first and third bucket. 


So far, we have only considered correlations between 
successive time intervals, e.g. between two successive 
weeks. A more general way to characterize correlations 
is to study correlations at different time lags by using the 
autocorrelation function. Figure 6 (left) shows the auto- 
correlation function for the number of disk replacements 
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Figure 8: Distribution of time between disk replacements across all nodes in HPC]. 


per week computed across the HPC! data set. For a sta- 
tionary failure process (e.g. data coming from a Poisson 
process) the autocorrelation would be close to zero at all 
lags. Instead, we observe strong autocorrelation even for 
large lags in the range of 100 weeks (nearly 2 years). 

We repeated the same autocorrelation test for only 
parts of HPC1’s lifetime and find similar levels of au- 
tocorrelation. Figure 6 (right), for example, shows the 
autocorrelation function computed only on the data of 
the third year of HPC1’s life. Correlation is significant 
for lags in the range of up to 30 weeks. 

Another measure for dependency is long range 
dependence, as quantified by the Hurst exponent H. The 
Hurst exponent measures how fast the autocorrelation 
functions drops with increasing lags. A Hurst parameter 
between 0.5—1 signifies a statistical process with a long 
memory and a slow drop of the autocorrelation function. 
Applying several different estimators (see Section 2) to 
the HPC1 data, we determine a Hurst exponent between 
0.6-0.8 at the weekly granularity. These values are 
comparable to Hurst exponents reported for Ethernet 
traffic, which is known to exhibit strong long range 
dependence [16]. 


Observation 7: Disk replacement counts exhibit signifi- 
cant levels of autocorrelation. 


Observation 8: Disk replacement counts exhibit long- 
range dependence. 


5.3. Distribution of time between failure 


In this section, we focus on the second key property of 
a Poisson failure process, the exponentially distributed 
time between failures. Figure 8 shows the empirical cu- 
mulative distribution function of time between disk re- 
placements as observed in the HPCI system and four 
distributions matched to it. 

We find that visually the gamma and Weibull distribu- 
tions are the best fit to the data, while exponential and 
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lognormal distributions provide a poorer fit. This agrees 
with results we obtain from the negative log-likelihood, 
that indicate that the Weibull distribution is the best fit, 
closely followed by the gamma distribution. Perform- 
ing a Chi-Square-Test, we can reject the hypothesis that 
the underlying distribution is exponential or lognormal 
at a significance level of 0.05. On the other hand the hy- 
pothesis that the underlying distribution is a Weibull or a 
gamma cannot be rejected at a significance level of 0.05. 


Figure 8 (right) shows a close up of the empirical 
CDF and the distributions matched to it, for small time- 
between-replacement values (less than 24 hours). The 
reason that this area is particularly interesting is that a 
key application of the exponential assumption is in esti- 
mating the time until data loss in a RAID system. This 
time depends on the probability of a second disk fail- 
ure during reconstruction, a process which typically lasts 
on the order of a few hours. The graph shows that the 
exponential distribution greatly underestimates the prob- 
ability of a second failure during this time period. For 
example, the probability of seeing two drives in the clus- 
ter fail within one hour is four times larger under the real 
data, compared to the exponential distribution. The prob- 
ability of seeing two drives in the cluster fail within the 
same 10 hours is two times larger under the real data, 
compared to the exponential distribution. 


The poor fit of the exponential distribution might be 
due to the fact that failure rates change over the lifetime 
of the system, creating variability in the observed times 
between disk replacements that the exponential distribu- 
tion cannot capture. We therefore repeated the above 
analysis considering only segments of HPC1’s lifetime. 
Figure 9 shows as one example the results from ana- 
lyzing the time between disk replacements in year 3 of 
HPC1’s operation. While visually the exponential distri- 
bution now seems a slightly better fit, we can still reject 
the hypothesis of an underlying exponential distribution 
at a significance level of 0.05. The same holds for other 
l-year and even 6-month segments of HPC1’s lifetime. 
This leads us to believe that even during shorter segments 
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Figure 9: Distribution of time between disk replacements 
across all nodes in HPC] for only year 3 of operation. 


of HPC1’s lifetime the time between replacements is not 
realistically modeled by an exponential distribution. 

While it might not come as a surprise that the sim- 
ple exponential distribution does not provide as good a 
fit as the more flexible two-parameter distributions, an 
interesting question is what properties of the empirical 
time between failure make it different from a theoretical 
exponential distribution. We identify as a first differenti- 
ating feature that the data exhibits higher variability than 
a theoretical exponential distribution. The data has a C? 
of 2.4, which is more than two times higher than the C? 
of an exponential distribution, which is |. 

A second differentiating feature is that the time be- 
tween disk replacements in the data exhibits decreasing 
hazard rates. Recall from Section 2.4 that the hazard 
rate function measures how the time since the last fail- 
ure influences the expected time until the next failure. 
An increasing hazard rate function predicts that if the 
time since a failure is long then the next failure is com- 
ing soon. And a decreasing hazard rate function predicts 
the reverse. The table below summarizes the parameters 
for the Weibull and gamma distribution that provided the 
best fit to the data. 
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HPC1 Data Weibull Gamma 
Shape Scale | Shape Scale 
Compute nodes 0.73 0.037 0.65 1764 
Filesystem nodes 0.76 0.013 0.64 482.6 
All nodes 0.71 0.049 0.59 160.9 





Disk replacements in the filesystem nodes, as well as the 
compute nodes, and across all nodes, are fit best with 
gamma and Weibull distributions with a shape parameter 
less than 1, a clear indicator of decreasing hazard rates. 
Figure 10 illustrates the decreasing hazard rates of the 
time between replacements by plotting the expected re- 
maining time until the next disk replacement (Y-axis) as 
a function of the time since the last disk replacement (X- 
axis). We observe that right after a disk was replaced the 
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Figure 10: //lustration of decreasing hazard rates 


expected time until the next disk replacement becomes 
necessary was around 4 days, both for the empirical data 
and the exponential distribution. In the case of the em- 
pirical data, after surviving for ten days without a disk 
replacement the expected remaining time until the next 
replacement had grown from initially 4 to 10 days; and 
after surviving for a total of 20 days without disk replace- 
ments the expected time until the next failure had grown 
to 15 days. In comparison, under an exponential distri- 
bution the expected remaining time stays constant (also 
known as the memoryless property). 

Note, that the above result is not in contradiction 
with the increasing replacement rates we observed in 
Section 4.2 as a function of drive age, since here we look 
at the distribution of the time between disk replacements 
in a cluster, not disk lifetime distributions (i.e. how long 
did a drive live until it was replaced). 


Observation 9: The hypothesis that time between disk 
replacements follows an exponential distribution can be 
rejected with high confidence. 


Observation 10: The time between disk replacements 
has a higher variability than that of an exponential 
distribution. 


Observation 11: The distribution of time between disk 
replacements exhibits decreasing hazard rates, that is, 
the expected remaining time until the next disk was 
replaced grows with the time it has been since the last 
disk replacement. 


6 Related work 


There is very little work published on analyzing failures 
in real, large-scale storage systems, probably as a result 
of the reluctance of the owners of such systems to release 
failure data. 
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Among the few existing studies is the work by Tala- 
gala et al. [29], which provides a study of error logs in a 
research prototype storage system used for a web server 
and includes a comparison of failure rates of different 
hardware components. They identify SCSI disk enclo- 
sures as the least reliable components and SCSI disks as 
one of the most reliable component, which differs from 
our results. 

In a recently initiated effort, Schwarz et al. [28] have 
started to gather failure data at the Internet Archive, 
which they plan to use to study disk failure rates and 
bit rot rates and how they are affected by different envi- 
ronmental parameters. In their preliminary results, they 
report ARR values of 2—6% and note that the Internet 
Archive does not seem to see significant infant mortality. 
Both observations are in agreement with our findings. 

Gray [31] reports the frequency of uncorrectable read 
errors in disks and finds that their numbers are smaller 
than vendor data sheets suggest. Gray also provides ARR 
estimates for SCSI and ATA disks, in the range of 3-6%, 
which is in the range of ARRs that we observe for SCSI 
drives in our data sets. 

Pinheiro et al. analyze disk replacement data from a 
large population of serial and parallel ATA drives [23]. 
They report ARR values ranging from 1.7% to 8.6%, 
which agrees with our results. The focus of their study 
is on the correlation between various system parame- 
ters and drive failures. They find that while temperature 
and utilization exhibit much less correlation with failures 
than expected, the value of several SMART counters cor- 
relate highly with failures. For example, they report that 
after a scrub error drives are 39 times more likely to fail 
within 60 days than drives without scrub errors and that 
44% of all failed drives had increased SMART counts in 
at least one of four specific counters. 

Many have criticized the accuracy of MTTF based 
failure rate predictions and have pointed out the need for 
more realistic models. A particular concern is the fact 
that a single MTTF value cannot capture life cycle pat- 
terns [4, 5, 33]. Our analysis of life cycle patterns shows 
that this concern is justified, since we find failure rates 
to vary quite significantly over even the first two to three 
years of the life cycle. However, the most common life 
cycle concern in published research is underrepresenting 
infant mortality. Our analysis does not support this. In- 
stead we observe significant underrepresentation of the 
early onset of wear-out. 

Early work on RAID systems [8] provided some sta- 
tistical analysis of time between disk failures for disks 
used in the 1980s, but didn’t find sufficient evidence to 
reject the hypothesis of exponential times between fail- 
ure with high confidence. However, time between failure 
has been analyzed for other, non-storage data in several 
studies [11, 17, 26, 27, 30, 32]. Four of the studies use 
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distribution fitting and find the Weibull distribution to be 
a good fit [11, 17,27, 32], which agrees with our results. 
All studies looked at the hazard rate function, but come to 
different conclusions. Four of them [11, 17, 27, 32] find 
decreasing hazard rates (Weibull shape parameter < 0.5). 
Others find that hazard rates are flat [30], or increasing 
[26]. We find decreasing hazard rates with Weibull shape 
parameter of 0.7-0.8. 

Large-scale failure studies are scarce, even when con- 
sidering IT systems in general and not just storage sys- 
tems. Most existing studies are limited to only a few 
months of data, covering typically only a few hundred 
failures [13, 20, 21, 26, 30, 32]. Many of the most com- 
monly cited studies on failure analysis stem from the late 
80’s and early 90’s, when computer systems where sig- 
nificantly different from today [9, 10, 12, 17, 18, 19, 30]. 


7 Conclusion 


Many have pointed out the need for a better understand- 
ing of what disk failures look like in the field. Yet hardly 
any published work exists that provides a large-scale 
study of disk failures in production systems. As a first 
step towards closing this gap, we have analyzed disk re- 
placement data from a number of large production sys- 
tems, spanning more than 100,000 drives from at least 
four different vendors, including drives with SCSI, FC 
and SATA interfaces. Below is a summary of a few of 
our results. 


e Large-scale installation field usage appears to differ 
widely from nominal datasheet MTTF conditions. 
The field replacement rates of systems were signif- 
icantly larger than we expected based on datasheet 
MTTFEs. 


e For drives less than five years old, field replacement 
rates were larger than what the datasheet MTTF 
suggested by a factor of 2—10. For five to eight year 
old drives, field replacement rates were a factor of 
30 higher than what the datasheet MTTF suggested. 


e Changes in disk replacement rates during the first 
five years of the lifecycle were more dramatic than 
often assumed. While replacement rates are often 
expected to be in steady state in year 2-5 of opera- 
tion (bottom of the “bathtub curve”), we observed 
a continuous increase in replacement rates, starting 
as early as in the second year of operation. 


e In our data sets, the replacement rates of SATA 
disks are not worse than the replacement rates of 
SCSI or FC disks. This may indicate that disk- 
independent factors, such as operating conditions, 
usage and environmental factors, affect replacement 
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rates more than component specific factors. How- 
ever, the only evidence we have of a bad batch 
of disks was found in a collection of SATA disks 
experiencing high media error rates. We have 
too little data on bad batches to estimate the rela- 
tive frequency of bad batches by type of disk, al- 
though there is plenty of anecdotal evidence that 
bad batches are not unique to SATA disks. 


e The common concern that MTTFs underrepresent 
infant mortality has led to the proposal of new stan- 
dards that incorporate infant mortality [33]. Our 
findings suggest that the underrepresentation of the 
early onset of wear-out is a much more serious fac- 
tor than underrepresentation of infant mortality and 
recommend to include this in new standards. 


e While many have suspected that the commonly 
made assumption of exponentially distributed time 
between failures/replacements is not realistic, pre- 
vious studies have not found enough evidence to 
prove this assumption wrong with significant sta- 
tistical confidence [8]. Based on our data analysis, 
we are able to reject the hypothesis of exponen- 
tially distributed time between disk replacements 
with high confidence. We suggest that researchers 
and designers use field replacement data, when pos- 
sible, or two parameter distributions, such as the 
Weibull distribution. 


e We identify as the key features that distinguish the 
empirical distribution of time between disk replace- 
ments from the exponential distribution, higher lev- 
els of variability and decreasing hazard rates. We 
find that the empirical distributions are fit well by 
a Weibull distribution with a shape parameter be- 
tween 0.7 and 0.8. 


e We also present strong evidence for the existence 
of correlations between disk replacement interar- 
rivals. In particular, the empirical data exhibits sig- 
nificant levels of autocorrelation and long-range de- 
pendence. 
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Notes 


'More precisely, we choose the cutoffs between the buckets such 
that each bucket contains the same number of samples (i.e. weeks) by 
using the 33th percentile and the 66th percentile of the empirical distri- 
bution as cutoffs between the buckets. 

* This report was prepared as an account of work sponsored by an 
agency of the United States Government. Neither the United States 
Government nor any agency thereof, nor any of their employees, makes 
any warranty, express or implied, or assumes any legal liability or re- 
sponsibility for the accuracy, completeness, or usefulness of any in- 
formation, apparatus, product, or process disclosed, or represents that 
its use would not infringe privately owned rights. Reference herein to 
any specific commercial product, process, or service by trade name, 
trademark, manufacturer, or otherwise does not necessarily constitute 
or imply its endorsement, recommendation, or favoring by the United 
States Government or any agency thereof. The views and opinions of 
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Abstract 


It is estimated that over 90% of all new information produced 
in the world is being stored on magnetic media, most of it on 
hard disk drives. Despite their importance, there is relatively 
little published work on the failure patterns of disk drives, and 
the key factors that affect their lifetime. Most available data 
are either based on extrapolation from accelerated aging exper- 
iments or from relatively modest sized field studies. Moreover, 
larger population studies rarely have the infrastructure in place 
to collect health signals from components in operation, which 
is critical information for detailed failure analysis. 

We present data collected from detailed observations of a 
large disk drive population in a production Internet services de- 
ployment. The population observed is many times larger than 
that of previous studies. In addition to presenting failure statis- 
tics, we analyze the correlation between failures and several 
parameters generally believed to impact longevity. 

Our analysis identifies several parameters from the drive’s 
self monitoring facility (SMART) that correlate highly with 
failures. Despite this high correlation, we conclude that mod- 
els based on SMART parameters alone are unlikely to be useful 
for predicting individual drive failures. Surprisingly, we found 
that temperature and activity levels were much less correlated 
with drive failures than previously reported. 


1 Introduction 


The tremendous advances in low-cost, high-capacity 
magnetic disk drives have been among the key factors 
helping establish a modern society that is deeply reliant 
on information technology. High-volume, consumer- 
grade disk drives have become such a successful prod- 
uct that their deployments range from home computers 
and appliances to large-scale server farms. In 2002, for 
example, it was estimated that over 90% of all new in- 
formation produced was stored on magnetic media, most 
of it being hard disk drives [12]. It is therefore critical 
to improve our understanding of how robust these com- 
ponents are and what main factors are associated with 
failures. Such understanding can be particularly useful 


for guiding the design of storage systems as well as de- 
vising deployment and maintenance strategies. 


Despite the importance of the subject, there are very 
few published studies on failure characteristics of disk 
drives. Most of the available information comes from 
the disk manufacturers themselves [2]. Their data are 
typically based on extrapolation from accelerated life 
test data of small populations or from returned unit 
databases. Accelerated life tests, although useful in pro- 
viding insight into how some environmental factors can 
affect disk drive lifetime, have been known to be poor 
predictors of actual failure rates as seen by customers 
in the field [7]. Statistics from returned units are typi- 
cally based on much larger populations, but since there 
is little or no visibility into the deployment characteris- 
tics, the analysis lacks valuable insight into what actu- 
ally happened to the drive during operation. In addition, 
since units are typically returned during the warranty pe- 
riod (often three years or less), manufacturers’ databases 
may not be as helpful for the study of long-term effects. 


A few recent studies have shed some light on field 
failure behavior of disk drives [6, 7, 9, 16, 17, 19, 20]. 
However, these studies have either reported on relatively 
modest populations or did not monitor the disks closely 
enough during deployment to provide insights into the 
factors that might be associated with failures. 


Disk drives are generally very reliable but they are 
also very complex components. This combination 
means that although they fail rarely, when they do fail, 
the possible causes of failure can be numerous. As a 
result, detailed studies of very large populations are the 
only way to collect enough failure statistics to enable 
meaningful conclusions. In this paper we present one 
such study by examining the population of hard drives 
under deployment within Google’s computing infras- 
tructure. 


We have built an infrastructure that collects vital in- 
formation about all Google’s systems every few min- 
utes, and a repository that stores these data in time- 
series format (essentially forever) for further analysis. 
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The information collected includes environmental fac- 
tors (such as temperatures), activity levels and many of 
the Self-Monitoring Analysis and Reporting Technology 
(SMART) parameters that are believed to be good indi- 
cators of disk drive health. We mine through these data 
and attempt to find evidence that corroborates or con- 
tradicts many of the commonly held beliefs about how 
various factors can affect disk drive lifetime. 


Our paper is unique in that it is based on data from a 
disk population size that is typically only available from 
vendor warranty databases, but has the depth of deploy- 
ment visibility and detailed lifetime follow-up that only 
an end-user study can provide. Our key findings are: 


e Contrary to previously reported results, we found 
very little correlation between failure rates and ei- 
ther elevated temperature or activity levels. 


e Some SMART parameters (scan errors, realloca- 
tion counts, offline reallocation counts, and proba- 
tional counts) have a large impact on failure proba- 
bility. 


e Given the lack of occurrence of predictive SMART 
signals on a large fraction of failed drives, it is un- 
likely that an accurate predictive failure model can 
be built based on these signals alone. 


2 Background 


In this section we describe the infrastructure that was 
used to gather and process the data used in this study, 
the types of disk drives included in the analysis, and in- 
formation on how they are deployed. 


2.1 The System Health Infrastructure 


The System Health infrastructure is a large distributed 
software system that collects and stores hundreds of 
attribute-value pairs from all of Google’s servers, and 
provides the interface for arbitrary analysis jobs to pro- 
cess that data. 


The architecture of the System Health infrastructure 
is shown in Figure 1. It consists of a data collection 
layer, a distributed repository and an analysis frame- 
work. The collection layer is responsible for getting in- 
formation from each of thousands of individual servers 
into a centralized repository. Different flavors of col- 
lectors exist to gather different types of data. Much of 
the health information is obtained from the machines di- 
rectly. A daemon runs on every machine and gathers 
local data related to that machine’s health, such as envi- 
ronmental parameters, utilization information of various 
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resources, error indications, and configuration informa- 
tion. It is imperative that this daemon’s resource usage 
be very light, so not to interfere with the applications. 
One way to assure this is to have the machine-level col- 
lector poll individual machines relatively infrequently 
(every few minutes). Other slower changing data (such 
as configuration information) and data from other exist- 
ing databases can be collected even less frequently than 
that. Most notably for this study, data regarding ma- 
chine repairs and disk swaps are pulled in from another 
database. 


The System Health database is built upon Bigtable 
[3], a distributed data repository widely used within 
Google, which itself is built upon the Google File Sys- 
tem (GES) [8]. Bigtable takes care of all the data layout, 
compression, and access chores associated with a large 
data store. It presents the abstraction of a 2-dimensional 
table of data cells, with different versions over time mak- 
ing up a third dimension. It is a natural fit for keeping 
track of the values of different variables (columns) for 
different machines (rows) over time. The System Health 
database thus retains a complete time-ordered history of 
the environment, utilization, error, configuration, and re- 
pair events in each machine’s life. 


Analysis programs run on top of the System Health 
database, looking at information from individual ma- 
chines, or mining the data across thousands of machines. 
Large-scale analysis programs are typically built upon 
Google’s Mapreduce [5] framework. Mapreduce auto- 
mates the mechanisms of large-scale distributed compu- 
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tation (such as work distribution, load balancing, toler- 
ance of failures), allowing the user to focus simply on 
the algorithms that make up the heart of the computa- 
tion. 


The analysis pipeline used for this study consists of 
a Mapreduce job written in the Sawzall language and 
framework [15] to extract and clean up periodic SMART 
data and repair data related to disks, followed by a pass 
through R [1] for statistical analysis and final graph gen- 
eration. 


2.2 Deployment Details 


The data in this study are collected from a large num- 
ber of disk drives, deployed in several types of systems 
across all of Google’s services. More than one hundred 
thousand disk drives were used for all the results pre- 
sented here. The disks are a combination of serial and 
parallel ATA consumer-grade hard disk drives, ranging 
in speed from 5400 to 7200 rpm, and in size from 80 to 
400 GB. All units in this study were put into production 
in or after 2001. The population contains several models 
from many of the largest disk drive manufacturers and 
from at least nine different models. The data used for 
this study were collected between December 2005 and 
August 2006. 


As is common in server-class deployments, the disks 
were powered on, spinning, and generally in service for 
essentially all of their recorded life. They were deployed 
in rack-mounted servers and housed in professionally- 
managed datacenter facilities. 


Before being put into production, all disk drives go 
through a short burn-in process, which consists of a 
combination of read/write stress tests designed to catch 
many of the most common assembly, configuration, or 
component-level problems. The data shown here do not 
include the fall-out from this phase, but instead begin 
when the systems are officially commissioned for use. 
Therefore our data should be consistent with what a reg- 
ular end-user should see, since most equipment manu- 
facturers put their systems through similar tests before 
shipment. 


2.3 Data Preparation 


Definition of Failure. Narrowly defining what consti- 
tutes a failure is a difficult task in such a large opera- 
tion. Manufacturers and end-users often see different 
statistics when computing failures since they use differ- 
ent definitions for it. While drive manufacturers often 
quote yearly failure rates below 2% [2], user studies have 
seen rates as high as 6% [9]. Elerath and Shah [7] report 
between 15-60% of drives considered to have failed at 


the user site are found to have no defect by the manu- 
facturers upon returning the unit. Hughes er al. [11] ob- 
serve between 20-30% “no problem found” cases after 
analyzing failed drives from their study of 3477 disks. 


From an end-user’s perspective, a defective drive is 
one that misbehaves in a serious or consistent enough 
manner in the user’s specific deployment scenario that 
it is no longer suitable for service. Since failures are 
sometimes the result of a combination of components 
(i.e., a particular drive with a particular controller or ca- 
ble, etc), it is no surprise that a good number of drives 
that fail for a given user could be still considered op- 
erational in a different test harness. We have observed 
that phenomenon ourselves, including situations where 
a drive tester consistently “green lights” a unit that in- 
variably fails in the field. Therefore, the most accurate 
definition we can present of a failure event for our study 
is: a drive is considered to have failed if it was replaced 
as part of a repairs procedure. Note that this definition 
implicitly excludes drives that were replaced due to an 
upgrade. 


Since it is not always clear when exactly a drive failed, 
we consider the time of failure to be when the drive was 
replaced, which can sometimes be a few days after the 
observed failure event. It is also important to mention 
that the parameters we use in this study were not in use 
as part of the repairs diagnostics procedure at the time 
that these data were collected. Therefore there is no risk 
of false (forced) correlations between these signals and 
repair outcomes. 


Filtering. With such a large number of units monitored 
over a long period of time, data integrity issues invari- 
ably show up. Information can be lost or corrupted along 
our collection pipeline. Therefore, some cleaning up of 
the data is necessary. In the case of missing values, the 
individual values are marked as not available and that 
specific piece of data is excluded from the detailed stud- 
ies. Other records for that same drive are not discarded. 


In cases where the data are clearly spurious, the entire 
record for the drive is removed, under the assumption 
that one piece of spurious data draws into question other 
fields for the same drive. Identifying spurious data, how- 
ever, is a tricky task. Because part of the goal of studying 
the data is to learn what the numbers mean, we must be 
careful not to discard too much data that might appear 
invalid. So we define spurious simply as negative counts 
or data values that are clearly impossible. For exam- 
ple, some drives have reported temperatures that were 
hotter than the surface of the sun. Others have had neg- 
ative power cycles. These were deemed spurious and 
removed. On the other hand, we have not filtered any 
suspiciously large counts from the SMART signals, un- 
der the hypothesis that large counts, while improbable as 
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raw numbers, are likely to be good indicators of some- 
thing really bad with the drive. Filtering for spurious 
values reduced the sample set size by less than 0.1%. 


3 Results 


We now analyze the failure behavior of our fleet of disk 
drives using detailed monitoring data collected over a 
nine-month observation window. During this time we 
recorded failure events as well as all the available en- 
vironmental and activity data and most of the SMART 
parameters from the drives themselves. Failure informa- 
tion spanning a much longer interval (approximately five 
years) was also mined from an older repairs database. 
All the results presented here were tested for their statis- 
tical significance using the appropriate tests. 


3.1 Baseline Failure Rates 


Figure 2 presents the average Annualized Failure Rates 
(AFR) for all drives in our study, aged zero to 5 years, 
and is derived from our older repairs database. The data 
are broken down by the age a drive was when it failed. 
Note that this implies some overlap between the sample 
sets for the 3-month, 6-month, and l-year ages, because 
a drive can reach its 3-month, 6-month and |-year age 
all within the observation period. Beyond 1-year there is 
no more overlap. 

While it may be tempting to read this graph as strictly 
failure rate with drive age, drive model factors are 
strongly mixed into these data as well. We tend to source 
a particular drive model only for a limited time (as new, 
more cost-effective models are constantly being intro- 
duced), so it is often the case that when we look at sets 
of drives of different ages we are also looking at a very 
different mix of models. Consequently, these data are 
not directly useful in understanding the effects of disk 
age on failure rates (the exception being the first three 
data points, which are dominated by a relatively stable 
mix of disk drive models). The graph is nevertheless a 
good way to provide a baseline characterization of fail- 
ures across our population. It is also useful for later 
studies in the paper, where we can judge how consistent 
the impact of a given parameter is across these diverse 
drive model groups. A consistent and noticeable impact 
across all groups indicates strongly that the signal being 
measured has a fundamentally powerful correlation with 
failures, given that it is observed across widely varying 
ages and models. 

The observed range of AFRs (see Figure 2) varies 
from 1.7%, for drives that were in their first year of op- 
eration, to over 8.6%, observed in the 3-year old pop- 
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Figure 2: Annualized failure rates broken down by age groups 
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ulation. The higher baseline AFR for 3 and 4 year old 
drives is more strongly influenced by the underlying re- 
liability of the particular models in that vintage than by 
disk drive aging effects. It is interesting to note that our 
3-month, 6-months and I-year data points do seem to 
indicate a noticeable influence of infant mortality phe- 
nomena, with l-year AFR dropping significantly from 
the AFR observed in the first three months. 


3.2 Manufacturers, Models, and Vintages 


Failure rates are known to be highly correlated with drive 
models, manufacturers and vintages [18]. Our results do 
not contradict this fact. For example, Figure 2 changes 
significantly when we normalize failure rates per each 
drive model. Most age-related results are impacted by 
drive vintages. However, in this paper, we do not show a 
breakdown of drives per manufacturer, model, or vintage 
due to the proprietary nature of these data. 


Interestingly, this does not change our conclusions. In 
contrast to age-related results, we note that all results 
shown in the rest of the paper are not affected signifi- 
cantly by the population mix. None of our SMART data 
results change significantly when normalized by drive 
model. The only exception is seek error rate, which is 
dependent on one specific drive manufacturer, as we dis- 
cuss in section 3.5.5. 


3.3 Utilization 


The literature generally refers to utilization metrics by 
employing the term duty cycle which unfortunately has 
no consistent and precise definition, but can be roughly 
characterized as the fraction of time a drive is active out 
of the total powered-on time. What is widely reported in 
the literature is that higher duty cycles affect disk drives 
negatively [4, 21]. 
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It is difficult for us to arrive at a meaningful numer- 
ical utilization metric given that our measurements do 
not provide enough detail to derive what 100% utiliza- 
tion might be for any given disk model. We choose in- 
stead to measure utilization in terms of weekly averages 
of read/write bandwidth per drive. We categorize utiliza- 
tion in three levels: low, medium and high, correspond- 
ing respectively to the lowest 25th percentile, 50-75th 
percentiles and top 75th percentile. This categorization 
is performed for each drive model, since the maximum 
bandwidths have significant variability across drive fam- 
ilies. We note that using number of I/O operations and 
bytes transferred as utilization metrics provide very sim- 
ilar results. Figure 3 shows the impact of utilization on 
AFR across the different age groups. 


Overall, we expected to notice a very strong and con- 
sistent correlation between high utilization and higher 
failure rates. However our results appear to paint a more 
complex picture. First, only very young and very old 
age groups appear to show the expected behavior. Af- 
ter the first year, the AFR of high utilization drives is 
at most moderately higher than that of low utilization 
drives. The three-year group in fact appears to have the 
opposite of the expected behavior, with low utilization 
drives having slightly higher failure rates than high uti- 
lization ones. 


One possible explanation for this behavior is the sur- 
vival of the fittest theory. It is possible that the fail- 
ure modes that are associated with higher utilization are 
more prominent early in the drive’s lifetime. If that is the 
case, the drives that survive the infant mortality phase 
are the least susceptible to that failure mode, and result 
in a population that is more robust with respect to varia- 
tions in utilization levels. 


Another possible explanation is that previous obser- 
vations of high correlation between utilization and fail- 
ures has been based on extrapolations from manufactur- 
ers’ accelerated life experiments. Those experiments are 
likely to better model early life failure characteristics, 
and as such they agree with the trend we observe for the 
young age groups. It is possible, however, that longer 
term population studies could uncover a less pronounced 
effect later in a drive’s lifetime. 


When we look at these results across individual mod- 
els we again see a complex pattern, with varying pat- 
terns of failure behavior across the three utilization lev- 
els. Taken as a whole, our data indicate a much weaker 
correlation between utilization levels and failures than 
previous work has suggested. 
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Figure 3: Utilization AFR 


3.4 Temperature 


Temperature is often quoted as the most important envi- 
ronmental factor affecting disk drive reliability. Previous 
studies have indicated that temperature deltas as low as 
15C can nearly double disk drive failure rates [4]. Here 
we take temperature readings from the SMART records 
every few minutes during the entire 9-month window 
of observation and try to understand the correlation be- 
tween temperature levels and failure rates. 


We have aggregated temperature readings in several 
different ways, including averages, maxima, fraction of 
time spent above a given temperature value, number of 
times a temperature threshold is crossed, and last tem- 
perature before failure. Here we report data on averages 
and note that other aggregation forms have shown sim- 
ilar trends and and therefore suggest the same conclu- 
sions. 


We first look at the correlation between average tem- 
perature during the observation period and failure. Fig- 
ure 4 shows the distribution of drives with average tem- 
perature in increments of one degree and the correspond- 
ing annualized failure rates. The figure shows that fail- 
ures do not increase when the average temperature in- 
creases. In fact, there is a clear trend showing that lower 
temperatures are associated with higher failure rates. 
Only at very high temperatures is there a slight reversal 
of this trend. 


Figure 5 looks at the average temperatures for differ- 
ent age groups. The distributions are in sync with Figure 
4 showing a mostly flat failure rate at mid-range temper- 
atures and a modest increase at the low end of the tem- 
perature distribution. What stands out are the 3 and 4- 
year old drives, where the trend for higher failures with 
higher temperature is much more constant and also more 
pronounced. 


Overall our experiments can confirm previously re- 
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Figure 4: Distribution of average temperatures and failures 
rates. 
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Figure 5: AFR for average drive temperature. 
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ported temperature effects only for the high end of our 
temperature range and especially for older drives. In the 
lower and middle temperature ranges, higher tempera- 
tures are not associated with higher failure rates. This is 
a fairly surprising result, which could indicate that data- 
center or server designers have more freedom than pre- 
viously thought when setting operating temperatures for 
equipment that contains disk drives. We can conclude 
that at moderate temperature ranges it is likely that there 
are other effects which affect failure rates much more 
strongly than temperatures do. 


3.5 SMART Data Analysis 


We now look at the various self-monitoring signals that 
are available from virtually all of our disk drives through 
the SMART standard interface. Our analysis indicates 
that some signals appear to be more relevant to the study 
of failures than others. We first look at those in detail, 
and then list a summary of our findings for the remaining 
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ones. At the end of this section we discuss our results 
and reason about the usefulness of SMART parameters 
in obtaining predictive models for individual disk drive 
failures. 


We present results in three forms. First we compare 
the AFR of drives with zero and non-zero counts for a 
given parameter, broken down by the same age groups 
as in figures 2 and 3. We also find it useful to plot the 
probability of survival of drives over the nine-month ob- 
servation window for different ranges of parameter val- 
ues. Finally, in addition to the graphs, we devise a sin- 
gle metric that could relay how relevant the values of 
a given SMART parameter are in predicting imminent 
failures. To that end, for each SMART parameter we 
look for thresholds that increased the probability of fail- 
ure in the next 60 days by at least a factor of 10 with 
respect to drives that have zero counts for that parame- 
ter. We report such Critical Thresholds whenever we are 
able to find them with high confidence (> 95%). 


3.5.1 Scan Errors 


Drives typically scan the disk surface in the background 
and report errors as they discover them. Large scan error 
counts can be indicative of surface defects, and therefore 
are believed to be indicative of lower reliability. In our 
population, fewer than 2% of the drives show scan errors 
and they are nearly uniformly spread across various disk 
models. 


Figure 6 shows the AFR values of two groups of 
drives, those without scan errors and those with one or 
more. We plot bars across all age groups in which we 
have statistically significant data. We find that the group 
of drives with scan errors are ten times more likely to fail 
than the group with no errors. This effect is also noticed 
when we further break down the groups by disk model. 


From Figure 8 we see a drastic and quick decrease in 
survival probability after the first scan error (left graph). 
A little over 70% of the drives survive the first 8 months 
after their first scan error. The dashed lines represent the 
95% confidence interval. The middle plot in Figure 8 
separates the population in four age groups (in months), 
and shows an effect that is not visible in the AFR plots. It 
appears that scan errors affect the survival probability of 
young drives more dramatically very soon after the first 
scan error occurs, but after the first month the curve flat- 
tens out. Older drives, however, continue to see a steady 
decline in survival probability throughout the 8-month 
period. This behavior could be another manifestation of 
infant mortality phenomenon. The right graph in figure 8 
looks at the effect of multiple scan errors. While drives 
with one error are more likely to fail than those with 
none, drives with multiple errors fail even more quickly. 
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Figure 7: AFR for reallocation counts. 
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Figure 8: Impact of scan errors on survival probability. Left figure shows aggregate survival probability for all drives after first 
scan error. Middle figure breaks down survival probability per drive ages in months. Right figure breaks down drives by their 


number of scan errors. 


The critical threshold analysis confirms what the 
charts visually imply: the critical threshold for scan er- 
rors is one. After the first scan error, drives are 39 times 
more likely to fail within 60 days than drives without 
scan errors. 


3.5.2 Reallocation Counts 


When the drive’s logic believes that a sector is damaged 
(typically as a result of recurring soft errors or a hard er- 
ror) it can remap the faulty sector number to a new phys- 
ical sector drawn from a pool of spares. Reallocation 
counts reflect the number of times this has happened, 
and is seen as an indication of drive surface wear. About 
9% of our population has reallocation counts greater 
than zero. Although some of our drive models show 
higher absolute values than others, the trends we observe 
are similar across all models. 


As with scan errors, the presence of reallocations 
seems to have a consistent impact on AFR for all age 


groups (Figure 7), even if slightly less pronounced. 
Drives with one or more reallocations do fail more of- 
ten than those with none. The average impact on AFR 
appears to be between a factor of 3-6x. 


Figure 11 shows the survival probability after the first 
reallocation. We truncate the graph to 8.5 months, due 
to a drastic decrease in the confidence levels after that 
point. In general, the left graph shows, about 85% of the 
drives survive past 8 months after the first reallocation. 
The effect is more pronounced (middle graph) for drives 
in the age ranges [10,20) and [20, 60] months, while 
newer drives in the range [0,5) months suffer more than 
their next generation. This could again be due to infant 
mortality effects, although it appears to be less drastic in 
this case than for scan errors. 

After their first reallocation, drives are over 14 times 
more likely to fail within 60 days than drives without 
reallocation counts, making the critical threshold for this 
parameter also one. 
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Figure 10: AFR for probational count. 
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Figure 11: Impact of reallocation count values on survival probability. Left figure shows aggregate survival probability for all 
drives after first reallocation. Middle figure breaks down survival probability per drive ages in months. Right figure breaks down 


drives by their number of reallocations. 


3.5.3 Offline Reallocations 


Offline reallocations are defined as a subset of the real- 
location counts studied previously, in which only real- 
located sectors found during background scrubbing are 
counted. In other words, it should exclude sectors that 
are reallocated as a result of errors found during actual 
I/O operations. Although this definition mostly holds, 
we see evidence that certain disk models do not imple- 
ment this definition. For instance, some models show 
more offline reallocations than total reallocations. Since 
the impact of offline reallocations appears to be signif- 
icant and not identical to that of total reallocations, we 
decided to present it separately (Figure 9). About 4% of 
our population shows non-zero values for offline reallo- 
cations, and they tend to be concentrated on a particular 
subset of drive models. 


Overall, the effects on survival probability of offline 
reallocation seem to be more drastic than those of to- 
tal reallocations, as seen in Figure 12 (as before, some 
curves are clipped at 8 months because our data for those 


points were not within high confidence intervals). Drives 
in the older age groups appear to be more highly affected 
by it, although we are unable to attribute this effect to 
age given the different model mixes in the various age 
groups. 

After the first offline reallocation, drives have over 
21 times higher chances of failure within 60 days than 
drives without offline reallocations; an effect that is 
again more drastic than total reallocations. 


Our data suggest that, although offline reallocations 
could be an important parameter affecting failures, it is 
particularly important to interpret trends in these values 
within specific models, since there is some evidence that 
different drive models may classify reallocations differ- 
ently. 


3.5.4 Probational Counts 


Disk drives put suspect bad sectors “on probation” un- 
til they either fail permanently and are reallocated or 
continue to work without problems. Probational counts, 
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Figure 12: Impact of offline reallocation on survival probability. Left figure shows aggregate survival probability for all drives 
after first offline reallocation. Middle figure breaks down survival probability per drive ages in months. Right figure breaks down 


drives by their number offline reallocation. 
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Figure 13: Impact of probational count values on survival probability. Left figure shows aggregate survival probability for all 
drives after first probational count. Middle figure breaks down survival probability per drive ages in months. Right figure breaks 


down drives by their number of probational counts. 


therefore, can be seen as a softer error indication. It 
could provide earlier warning of possible problems but 
might also be a weaker signal, in that sectors on pro- 
bation may indeed never be reallocated. About 2% of 
our drives had non-zero probational count values. We 
note that this number is lower than both online and of- 
fline reallocation counts, likely indicating that sectors 
may be removed from probation after further observa- 
tion of their behavior. Once more, the distribution of 
drives with non-zero probational counts are somewhat 
skewed towards a subset of disk drive models. 


Figures 10 and 13 show that probational count trends 
are generally similar to those observed for offline re- 
allocations, with age group being somewhat less pro- 
nounced. The critical threshold for probational counts 
is also one: after the first event, drives are 16 times more 
likely to fail within 60 days than drives with zero proba- 
tional counts. 


3.5.5 Miscellaneous Signals 


In addition to the SMART parameters described in the 
previous sections, which we have found to most closely 
impact failure rates, we have also studied several other 
parameters from the SMART set as well as other envi- 
ronmental factors. Here we briefly mention our relevant 
findings for some of those parameters. 


Seek Errors. Seek errors occur when a disk drive fails to 
properly track a sector and needs to wait for another rev- 
olution to read or write from or to a sector. Drives report 
it as arate, and it is meant to be used in combination with 
model-specific thresholds. When examining our popu- 
lation, we find that seek errors are widespread within 
drives of one manufacturer only, while others are more 
conservative in showing this kind of errors. For this one 
manufacturer, the trend in seek errors is not clear, chang- 
ing from one vintage to another. For other manufactur- 
ers, there is no correlation between failure rates and seek 
errors. 


CRC Errors. Cyclic redundancy check (CRC) errors 
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are detected during data transmission between the phys- 
ical media and the interface. Although we do observe 
some correlation between higher CRC counts and fail- 
ures, those effects are somewhat less pronounced. CRC 
errors are less indicative of drive failures than that of ca- 
bles and connectors. About 2% of our population had 
CRC errors. 


Power Cycles. The power cycles indicator counts the 
number of times a drive is powered up and down. In 
a server-class deployment, in which drives are powered 
continuously, we do not expect to reach high enough 
power cycle counts to see any effects on failure rates. 
Our results find that for drives aged up to two years, this 
is true, there is no significant correlation between fail- 
ures and high power cycles count. But for drives 3 years 
and older, higher power cycle counts can increase the 
absolute failure rate by over 2%. We believe this is due 
more to our population mix than to aging effects. More- 
over, this correlation could be the effect (not the cause) 
of troubled machines that require many repair iterations 
and thus many power cycles to be fixed. 


Calibration Retries. We were unable to reach a consis- 
tent and clear definition of this SMART parameter from 
public documents as well as consultations with some of 
the disk manufacturers. Nevertheless, our observations 
do not indicate that this is a particularly useful parame- 
ter for the goals of this study. Under 0.3% of our drives 
have calibration retries, and of that group only about 2% 
have failed, making this a very weak and imprecise sig- 
nal when compared with other SMART parameters. 


Spin Retries. Counts the number of retries when the 
drive is attempting to spin up. We did not register a sin- 
gle count within our entire population. 


Power-on hours Although we do not dispute that 
power-on hours might have an effect on drive lifetime, 
it happens that in our deployment the age of the drive is 
an excellent approximation for that parameter, given that 
our drives remain powered on for most of their life time. 


Vibration This is not a parameter that is part of the 
SMART set, but it is one that is of general concern in de- 
signing drive enclosures as most manufacturers describe 
how vibration can affect both performance and reliabil- 
ity of disk drives. Unfortunately we do not have sensor 
information to measure this effect directly for drives in 
service. We attempted to indirectly infer vibration ef- 
fects by considering the differences in failure rates be- 
tween systems with a single drive and those with mul- 
tiple drives, but those experiments were not controlled 
enough for other possible factors to allow us to reach 
any conclusions. 
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3.5.6 Predictive Power of SMART Parameters 


Given how strongly correlated some SMART parame- 
ters were found to be with higher failure rates, we were 
hopeful that accurate predictive failure models based on 
SMART signals could be created. Predictive models are 
very useful in that they can reduce service disruption 
due to failed components and allow for more efficient 
scheduled maintenance processes to replace the less ef- 
ficient (and reactive) repairs procedures. In fact, one of 
the main motivations for SMART was to providé enough 
insight into disk drive behavior to enable such models to 
be built. 


After our initial attempts to derive such models 
yielded relatively unimpressive results, we turned to the 
question of what might be the upper bound of the accu- 
racy of any model based solely on SMART parameters. 
Our results are surprising, if not somewhat disappoint- 
ing. Out of all failed drives, over 56% of them have no 
count in any of the four strong SMART signals, namely 
scan errors, reallocation count, offline reallocation, and 
probational count. In other words, models based only 
on those signals can never predict more than half of the 
failed drives. Figure 14 shows that even when we add 
all remaining SMART parameters (except temperature) 
we still find that over 36% of all failed drives had zero 
counts on all variables. This population includes seek 
error rates, which we have observed to be widespread in 
our population (> 72% of our drives have it) which fur- 
ther reduces the sample size of drives without any errors. 


It is difficult to add temperature to this analysis since 
despite it being reported as part of SMART there are no 
crisp thresholds that directly indicate errors. However, 
if we arbitrarily assume that spending more than 50% 
of the observed time above 40C is an indication of pos- 
sible problem, and add those drives to the set of pre- 
dictable failures, we still are left with about 36% of all 
drives with no failure signals at all. Actual useful mod- 
els, which need to have small false-positive rates are in 
fact likely to do much worse than these limits might sug- 
gest. 


We conclude that it is unlikely that SMART data alone 
can be effectively used to build models that predict fail- 
ures of individual drives. SMART parameters still ap- 
pear to be useful in reasoning about the aggregate reli- 
ability of large disk populations, which is still very im- 
portant for logistics and supply-chain planning. It is pos- 
sible, however, that models that use parameters beyond 
those provided by SMART could achieve significantly 
better accuracies. For example, performance anomalies 
and other application or operating system signals could 
be useful in conjunction with SMART data to create 
more powerful models. We plan to explore this possi- 
bility in our future work. 
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Figure 14: Percentage of failed drives with SMART errors. 


4 Related Work 


Previous studies in this area generally fall into two cat- 
egories: vendor (disk drive or storage appliance) tech- 
nical papers and user experience studies. Disk ven- 
dors studies provide valuable insight into the electro- 
mechanical characteristics of disks and both model- 
based and experimental data that suggests how several 
environmental factors and usage activities can affect de- 
vice lifetime. Yang and Sun [21] and Cole [4] describe 
the processes and experimental setup used by Quantum 
and Seagate to test new units and the models that attempt 
to make long-term reliability predictions based on accel- 
erated life tests of small populations. Power-on-hours, 
duty cycle, temperature are identified as the key deploy- 
ment parameters that impact failure rates, each of them 
having the potential to double failure rates when going 
from nominal to extreme values. For example, Cole 
presents thermal de-rating models showing that MTBF 
could degrade by as much as 50% when going from op- 
erating temperatures of 30C to 40C. Cole’s report also 
presents yearly failure rates from Seagate’s warranty 
database, indicating a linear decrease in annual failure 
rates from 1.2% in the first year to 0.39% in the third 
(and last year of record). In our study, we did not find 
much correlation between failure rate and either elevated 
temperature or utilization. It is the most surprising result 
of our study. Our annualized failure rates were generally 
higher than those reported by vendors, and more consis- 
tent with other user experience studies. 


Shah and Elerath have written several papers based 
on the behavior of disk drives inside Network Appli- 
ance storage products [6, 7, 19]. They use a reliability 
database that includes field failure statistics as well as 
support logs, and their position as an appliance vendor 
enables them more control and visibility into actual de- 


ployments than a typical disk drive vendor might have. 
Although they do not report directly on the correlation 
between SMART parameters or environmental factors 
and failures (possibly for confidentiality concerns), their 
work is useful in enabling a qualitative understanding 
of factors what affect disk drive reliability. For exam- 
ple, they comment that end-user failure rates can be as 
much as ten times higher than what the drive manufac- 
turer might expect [7]; they report in [6] a strong experi- 
mental correlation between number of heads and higher 
failure rates (an effect that is also predicted by the mod- 
els in [4]); and they observe that different failure mech- 
anisms are at play at different phases of a drive lifetime 
[19]. Generally, our findings are in line with these re- 
sults. 


User experience studies may lack the depth of insight 
into the device inner workings that is possible in man- 
ufacturer reports, but they are essential in understand- 
ing device behavior in real-world deployments. Unfortu- 
nately, there are very few such studies to date, probably 
due to the large number of devices needed to observe 
Statistically significant results and the complex infras- 
tructure required to track failures and their contributing 
factors. 


Talagala and Patterson [20] perform a detailed er- 
ror analysis of 368 SCSI disk drives over an eighteen 
month period, reporting a failure rate of 1.9%. Re- 
sults on a larger number of desktop-class ATA drives 
under deployment at the Internet Archive are presented 
by Schwarz et al [17]. They report on a 2% failure rate 
for a population of 2489 disks during 2005, while men- 
tioning that replacement rates have been as high as 6% 
in the past. Gray and van Ingen [9] cite observed fail- 
ure rates ranging from 3,.3-6% in two large web prop- 
erties with 22,400 and 15,805 disks respectively. A re- 
cent study by Schroeder and Gibson [16] helps shed light 
into the statistical properties of disk drive failures. The 
study uses failure data from several large scale deploy- 
ments, including a large number of SATA drives. They 
report a significant overestimation of mean time to fail- 
ure by manufacturers and a lack of infant mortality ef- 
fects. None of these user studies have attempted to cor- 
relate failures with SMART parameters or other environ- 
mental factors. 


We are aware of two groups that have attempted 
to correlate SMART parameters with failure statistics. 
Hughes et al [11, 13, 14] and Hamerly and Elkan [10]. 
The largest populations studied by these groups was of 
3744 and 1934 drives and they derive failure models that 
achieve predictive rates as high as 30%, at false posi- 
tive rates of about 0.2% (that false-positive rate corre- 
sponded to a number of drives between 20-43% of the 
drives that actually failed in their studies). Hughes et al. 
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also cites an annualized failure rate of 4-6%, based on 
their 2-3 month long experiment which appears to use 
stress test logs provided by a disk manufacturer. 


Our study takes a next step towards a better under- 
standing of disk drive failure characteristics by essen- 
tially combining some of the best characteristics of stud- 
ies from vendor database analysis, namely population 
size, with the kind of visibility into a real-world deploy- 
ment that is only possible with end-user data. 


5 Conclusions 


In this study we report on the failure characteristics of 
consumer-grade disk drives. To our knowledge, the 
study is unprecedented in that it uses a much larger 
population size than has been previously reported and 
presents a comprehensive analysis of the correlation be- 
tween failures and several parameters that are believed to 
affect disk lifetime. Such analysis is made possible by 
a new highly parallel health data collection and analysis 
infrastructure, and by the sheer size of our computing 
deployment. 

One of our key findings has been the lack of a con- 
sistent pattern of higher failure rates for higher temper- 
ature drives or for those drives at higher utilization lev- 
els. Such correlations have been repeatedly highlighted 
by previous studies, but we are unable to confirm them 
by observing our population. Although our data do not 
allow us to conclude that there is no such correlation, 
it provides strong evidence to suggest that other effects 
may be more prominent in affecting disk drive reliabil- 
ity in the context of a professionally managed data center 
deployment. 


Our results confirm the findings of previous smaller 
population studies that suggest that some of the SMART 
parameters are well-correlated with higher failure prob- 
abilities. We find, for example, that after their first scan 
error, drives are 39 times more likely to fail within 60 
days than drives with no such errors. First errors in re- 
allocations, offline reallocations, and probational counts 
are also strongly correlated to higher failure probabil- 
ities. Despite those strong correlations, we find that 
failure prediction models based on SMART parameters 
alone are likely to be severely limited in their prediction 
accuracy, given that a large fraction of our failed drives 
have shown no SMART error signals whatsoever. This 
result suggests that SMART models are more useful in 
predicting trends for large aggregate populations than for 
individual components. It also suggests that powerful 
predictive models need to make use of signals beyond 
those provided by SMART. 
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Abstract 


For five years, we collected annual snapshots of file- 
system metadata from over 60,000 Windows PC file sys- 
tems in a large corporation. In this paper, we use these 
snapshots to study temporal changes in file size, file age, 
file-type frequency, directory size, namespace structure, 
file-system population, storage capacity and consump- 
tion, and degree of file modification. We present a gen- 
erative model that explains the namespace structure and 
the distribution of directory sizes. We find significant 
temporal trends relating to the popularity of certain file 
types, the origin of file content, the way the namespace is 
used, and the degree of variation among file systems, as 
well as more pedestrian changes in sizes and capacities. 
We give examples of consequent lessons for designers of 
file systems and related software. 


1 Introduction 


Every year from 2000 to 2004, we collected snapshots 
of metadata from over ten thousand file systems on the 
Windows desktop computers at Microsoft Corporation. 
We gathered this data by mass-emailing a scanning pro- 
gram to Microsoft’s employees, and we had a 22% par- 
ticipation rate every year. Our resulting datasets con- 
tain metadata from 63,398 distinct file systems, 6457 of 
which provided snapshots in multiple years. 

This project was a longitudinal extension of an ear- 
lier study we performed in 1998 [9], which was an order 
of magnitude larger than any prior study of file-system 
metadata. Our earlier study involved a single capture of 
file-system metadata, and it focused on lateral variation 
among file systems at a moment in time. By contrast, 
the present study focuses on longitudinal changes in file 
systems over a five-year time span. 

In particular, we study temporal changes in the size, 
age, and type frequency of files; the size of directories; 
the structure of the file-system namespace; and various 
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characteristics of file systems, including file and direc- 
tory population, storage capacity, storage consumption, 
and degree of file modification. 

The contributions of this work are threefold. First, we 
contribute the collected data set, which we will sanitize 
and make available for general use later this year. This is 
the largest set of file-system metadata ever collected, and 
it spans the longest time period of any sizeable metadata 
collection. To obtain this data set, contact the Microsoft 
authors. 

Second, we contribute all of our research observations, 
including: 


e The space used in file systems has increased over 
the course of our study, not only because mean file 
size has increased (from 108 KB to 189 KB), but 
also because the number of files has increased (from 
30K to 90K). 


e Eight file-name extensions account for over 35% of 
files, and nine file-name extensions account for over 
35% of the bytes in files. The same sets of exten- 
sions have remained popular for many years. 


e The fraction of file-system content created or modi- 
fied locally has decreased over time. In the first year 
of our study, the median file system had 30% of its 
files created or modified locally, and four years later 
this percentage was 22%. 


e Directory size distribution has not notably changed 
over the years of our study. In each year, directo- 
ries have had very few subdirectories and a modest 
number of entries. 90% of them have had two or 
fewer subdirectories, and 90% of them have had 20 
or fewer total entries. 


e The fraction of file system storage residing in the 
namespace subtree meant for user documents and 
settings has increased in every year of our study, 
starting at 7% and rising to 15%. The fraction re- 
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siding in the subtree meant for system files has also 
risen over the course of our study, from 2% to 11%. 


e File system capacity has increased dramatically dur- 
ing our study, with median capacity rising from 
5 GB to 40 GB. One might expect this to cause dras- 
tic reductions in file system fullness, but instead the 
reduction in file system fullness has been modest. 
Median fullness has only decreased from 47% to 
42%. 


e Over the course of a single year, 80% of file systems 
become fuller and 18% become less full. 


Third, we contribute a generative, probabilistic model 
for how directory trees are created. Our model explains 
the distribution of directories by depth in the namespace 
tree, and it also explains the distribution of the count 
of subdirectories per directory. This is the first genera- 
tive model that characterizes the process by which file- 
system namespaces are constructed. 

§2 describes the methodology of our data collection, 
analysis, and presentation. §3, §4, and 85 present our 
findings on, respectively, files, directories, and space us- 
age. §6 surveys related work, and §7 summarizes and 
concludes. 


2 Methodology 


This section describes the methodology we applied to 
collecting, analyzing, and presenting the data. 


2.1 Data collection 


We developed a simple program that traverses the di- 
rectory tree of each local, fixed-disk file system mounted 
On a computer. The program records a snapshot of all 
metadata associated with each file or directory, includ- 
ing hidden files and directories. This metadata includes 
name, size, timestamps, and attributes. The program 
also records the parent-child relationships of nodes in the 
namespace tree, as well as some system configuration 
information. The program records file names in an en- 
crypted form. We wrote automated tools that decrypt the 
file names for computing aggregate statistics, but for pri- 
vacy reasons we do not look at the decrypted file names 
directly, which places some limits on our analyses. In 
post-processing, we remove metadata relating to the sys- 
tem paging file, because this is part of the virtual memory 
system rather than the file system. 

In the autumn of every year from 2000 to 2004, we dis- 
tributed the scanning program via email to a large subset 
of the employees of Microsoft, with a request for the re- 
cipients to run the program on their desktop machines. 
As an incentive to participate, we held a lottery in which 
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Year Period Users Machs FSs 


2000 13Sep—29Sep 5396 6051 11,654 












2001 8Oct-2Nov 7539 9363 16,022 
2002. 30Sep—INov 7158 9091 15,011 
2003. 13Oct—-14Nov 7436 9262 14,633 


2004 5 Oct-12 Nov 7180 8729 = 13,505 





Table 1: Properties of each year’s dataset 


Year NTFS FAT32 FAT Other Total 
2000 7,015 2,696 1,943 O 11,654 


2001 = 11,791 3,314 915 2 16022 


Total 56,325 10,644 3,853 3 70,825 














Table 2: File system types in datasets 


each scanned machine counted as an entry, with a single 
prize of a night’s stay at a nearby resort hotel. The spe- 
cific subset of people we were permitted to poll varied 
from year to year based on a number of factors; however, 
despite variations in user population and in other distri- 
bution particulars, we observed a 22% participation rate 
every year. 


We scanned desktops rather than servers because at 
Microsoft, files are typically stored on individual desk- 
tops rather than centralized servers. We collected the 
data via voluntary participation rather than random se- 
lection because the company only permitted the former 
approach; note that this voluntary approach may have 
produced selection bias. 


2.2 Data properties 


Table 1 itemizes some properties of each year’s data 
collection. The primary collection period ran between 
the listed start and end dates, which mark the beginning 
of our emailing requests and the last eligible day for the 
lottery. Some snapshots continued to trickle in after the 
primary collection period; we used these in our analyses 
as well. 

Table 2 itemizes the breakdown of each year’s snap- 
shots according to file-system type. 80% of our snap- 
shots came from NTFS [27], the main file system for 
operating systems in the Windows NT family; 5% from 
FAT [18], a 16-bit file system dating from DOS; and 15% 
from FAT32 [18], a 32-bit upgrade of FAT developed for 
Windows 95. 
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Start 1 2 e 4 s 
2000 =11,654 950 234 63 #18 


2001 16,022 1,833 498 144 
588 - 











2002 15,011 1,852 






2003 14,633 1,901 - - 
2004 =13,505 - . - - 
Total 70,825 6536 1,320 207 18 





Table 3: Number of file systems for which we have snap- 
shots in the n consecutive years starting with each year. 
For instance, there are 1,852 file systems for which we 
have snapshots from both 2002 and 2003. 


For some analyses, we needed a way to establish 
whether two file-system snapshots from different years 
refer to the same file system. “Sameness” is not actually 
a well-formed notion; for example, it is not clear whether 
a file system is still the same after its volume is extended. 
We defined two snapshots to refer to the same file system 
if and only if they have the same user name, computer 
name, volume ID, drive letter, and total space. The need 
for some of these conditions was not obvious at first. For 
example, we added drive letter because some drives on 
some machines are multiply mapped, and we added total 
space so that a volume set would not be considered the 
same if a new volume were added to the set. Based on 
this definition, Table 3 shows the number of snapshots 
for which we have consecutive-year information. 


2.3 Data presentation 


Many of our graphs have horizontal axes that span a 
large range of nonnegative numbers. To represent these 
ranges compactly, we use a logarithmic scale for non- 
zero values, but we also include an abscissa for the zero 
value, even though zero does not strictly belong on a log- 
arithmic scale. 


We plot most histograms with line graphs rather than 
bar graphs because, with five or more datasets on a sin- 
gle plot, bar graphs can become difficult to read. For 
each bin in the histogram, we plot a point (x, y) where x 
is the midpoint of the bin and y is the size of the bin. We 
use the geometric midpoint when the « axis uses a log- 
arithmic scale. We often plot un-normalized histograms 
rather than probability density functions (PDFs) for two 
reasons: First, the graphs expose more data if we do not 
normalize them. Second, because the count of files and 
directories per file system has grown substantially over 
time, not normalizing allows us to plot multiple years’ 
curves on the same chart without overlapping to the point 
of unreadability. 


Whenever we use the prefix K, as in KB, we mean 2!", 
Similarly, we use M for 27° and G for 2°°. 


2.4 Data analysis 


We believe that analysis of longitudinal file system 
data is of interest to many sets of people with diverse 
concerns about file system usage. For instance: 


e developers of file systems, including desktop, 
server, and distributed file systems 


e storage area network designers 


e developers of file system utilities, such as backup, 
anti-virus, content indexing, encryption, and disk 
space usage visualization 


e storage capacity planners 


e disk manufacturers, especially those using gray-box 
techniques to enable visibility into the file system at 
the disk level [2] 


e multitier storage system developers 


In each subsection, after discussing our findings and 
what we consider to be the most interesting summaries 
of these findings, we will present some examples of in- 
teresting implications for the people enumerated above. 


2.5 Limitations 


All our data comes from a relatively homogenous sam- 
ple of machines: Microsoft desktops running Windows. 
Since past studies [23, 28] have shown that file system 
characteristics can vary from one environment to another, 
our conclusions may not be applicable to substantially 
different environments. For instance, our conclusions 
are likely not applicable to file system server workloads, 
and it is unclear to what extent they can be generalized 
to non- Windows operating systems. It may also be that 
artifacts of Microsoft policy, such as specific software 
distributions that are common or disallowed, may yield 
results that would not apply to other workloads. 


3 Files 


3.1 File count per file system 


Figure 1 plots cumulative distribution functions 
(CDFs) of file systems by count of files. The count of 
files per file system has increased steadily over our five- 
year sample period: The arithmetic mean has grown from 
30K to 90K files and the median has grown from 18K to 
52K files. © 

The count of files per file system is going up from year 
to year, and, as we will discuss in §4.1, the same holds 
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Figure 1: CDFs of file systems by file count 
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Figure 2: Histograms of files by size 


for directories. Thus, file system designers should en- 
sure their metadata tables scale to large file counts. Ad- 
ditionally, we can expect file system scans that examine 
data proportional to the number of files and/or directo- 
ries to take progressively longer. Examples of such scans 
include virus scans and metadata integrity checks fol- 
lowing block corruption. Thus, it will become increas- 
ingly useful to perform these checks efficiently, perhaps 
by scanning in an order that minimizes movement of the 
disk arm. 


3.2 File size 


This section describes our findings regarding file size. 
We report the size of actual content, ignoring the effects 
of internal fragmentation, file metadata, and any other 
overhead. We observe that the overall file size distribu- 
tion has changed slightly over the five years of our study. 
By contrast, the majority of stored bytes are found in in- 
creasingly larger files. Moreover, the latter distribution 
increasingly exhibits a double mode, due mainly to data- 
base and blob (binary large object) files. 

Figure 2 plots histograms of files by size and Figure 3 
plots the corresponding CDFs. We see that the absolute 
count of files per file system has grown significantly over 
time, but the general shape of the distribution has not 
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Figure 3: CDFs of files by size 
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Figure 4: Histograms of bytes by containing file size 


changed significantly. Although it is not visible on the 
graph, the arithmetic mean file size has grown by 75% 
from 108 KB to 189 KB. In each year, 1-1.5% of files 
have a size of zero. 

The growth in mean file size from 108 KB to 189 KB 
over four years suggests that this metric grows roughly 
15% per year. Another way to estimate this growth rate is 
to compare our 2000 result to the 1981 result of 13.4 KB 
obtained by Satyanarayanan [24]. This comparison esti- 
mates the annual growth rate as 12%. Note that this latter 
estimate is somewhat flawed, since it compares file sizes 
from two rather different environments. 
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Figure 5: CDFs of bytes by containing file size 
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Figure 6: Contribution of file types to Figure 4 (2004). 
Video means files with extension avi, dps, mpeg, mpg, 
vob, or wmv; DB means files with extension ldf, mad, 
mdf, ndf, ost, or pst; and Blob means files named 
hiberfil.sys and files with extension bak, bkf, 
bkp, dmp, gho, iso, pgi, rbf, or vhd. 


Figure 4 plots histograms of bytes by containing 
file size, alternately described as histograms of files 
weighted by file size. Figure 5 plots CDFs of these distri- 
butions. We observe that the distribution of file size has 
shifted to the right over time, with the median weighted 
file size increasing from 3 MB to 9 MB. Also, the distri- 
bution exhibits a double mode that has become progres- 
sively more pronounced. The corresponding distribution 
in our 1998 study did not show a true second mode, but 
it did show an inflection point around 64 MB, which is 
near the local minimum in Figure 4. 


To study this second peak, we broke out several cate- 
gories of files according to file-name extension. Figure 6 
replots the 2004 data from Figure 4 as a stacked bar chart, 
with the contributions of video, database, and blob files 
indicated. We see that most of the bytes in large files are 
in video, database, and blob files, and that most of the 
video, database, and blob bytes are in large files. 


Our finding that different types of files have differ- 
ent size distributions echoes the findings of other stud- 
ies. In 1981, Satyanarayanan [24] found this to be the 
case on a shared file server in an academic environment. 
In 2001, Evans and Kuenning also noted this phenom- 
enon in their analysis of 22 machines running various 
operating systems at Harvey Mudd College and Marine 
Biological Laboratories [11]. The fact that this finding 
is consistent across various different environments and 
times suggests that it is fundamental. 
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Figure 7: Histograms of files by age 
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Figure 8: CDFs of files by age 


There are several implications of the fact that a large 
number of small files account for a small fraction of disk 
usage, such as the following. First, it may not take much 
space to colocate many of these files with their meta- 
data. This may be a reasonable way to reduce the disk 
seek time needed to access these files. Second, a file 
system that colocates several files in a single block, like 
ReiserFS [22], will have many opportunities to do so. 
This will save substantial space by eliminating internal 
fragmentation, especially if a large block size is used to 
improve performance. Third, designers of disk usage vi- 
sualization utilities may want to show not only directo- 
ries but also the names of certain large files. 


3.3 File age 


This subsection describes our findings regarding file 
age. Because file timestamps can be modified by applica- 
tion programs [17], our conclusions should be regarded 
cautiously. 

Figure 7 plots histograms of files by age, calculated as 
the elapsed time since the file was created or last modi- 
fied, relative to the time of the snapshot. Figure 8 shows 
CDFs of this same data. The median file age ranges be- 
tween 80 and 160 days across datasets, with no clear 
trend over time. 
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Figure 9: Fraction of files with popular extensions 


The distribution of file age is not memoryless, so the 
age of a file is useful in predicting its remaining lifetime. 
So, systems such as archival backup systems can use this 
distribution to make predictions of how much longer a 
file will be needed based on how old it is. Since the dis- 
tribution of file age has not appreciably changed across 
the years, we can expect that a prediction algorithm de- 
veloped today based on the latest distribution will apply 
for several years to come. 


3.4 File-name extensions 


This subsection describes our findings regarding pop- 
ular file types, as determined by file-name extension. Al- 
though the top few extensions have not changed dramat- 
ically over our five-year sample period, there has been 
some change, reflecting a decline in the relative preva- 
lence of web content and an increase in use of virtual 
machines. The top few extensions account for nearly half 
of all files and bytes in file systems. 


In old DOS systems with 8.3-style file names, the ex- 
tension was the zero to three characters following the 
single dot in the file name. Although Windows systems 
allow file names of nearly arbitrary length and contain- 
ing multiple dots, many applications continue to indicate 
their file types by means of extensions. For our analy- 
ses, we define an extension as the five-or-fewer charac- 
ters following the last dot in a file name. If a name has no 
dots or has more than five characters after the last dot, we 
consider that name to have no extension, which we repre- 
sent with the symbol @. As a special case, if a file name 
ends in .gz, -bz2, and .2Z, then we ignore that suffix 
when determining extension. We do this because these 
are types of compressed files wherein the actual content 
type is indicated by the characters prior to the compres- 
sion extension. To understand the typical usage of the 
file extensions we discuss in this section, see Table 4. 
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Table 4: Typical usage of popular file extensions 
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sions 


Figure 9 plots, for the nine extensions that are the most 
popular in terms of file count, the fraction of files with 
that extension. The fractions are plotted longitudinally 
over our five-year sample period. The most notable thing 
we observe is that these extensions’ popularity is rela- 
tively stable—the top five extensions have remained the 
top five for this entire time. However, the relative popu- 
larity of gif files and htm files has gone down steadily 
since 2001, suggesting a decline in the popularity of web 
content relative to other ways to fill one’s file system. 

Figure 10 plots, for the ten extensions that are the most 
popular in terms of summed file size, the fraction of file 
bytes residing in files with that extension. Across all 
years, dynamic link libraries (d11 files) contain more 
bytes than any other file type. Extension vhd, which 
is used for virtual hard drives, is consuming a rapidly 
increasing fraction of file-system space, suggesting that 
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Figure 11: Histograms of file systems by percentage of 
files unwritten 
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Figure 12: CDFs of file systems by percentage of files 
unwritten 


virtual machine use is increasing. The null extension ex- 
hibits a notable anomaly in 2003, but we cannot investi- 
gate the cause without decrypting the file names in our 
datasets, which would violate our privacy policy. 

Since files with the same extension have similar prop- 
erties and requirements, some file system management 
policies can be improved by including special-case treat- 
ment for particular extensions. Such special-case treat- 
ment can be built into the file system or autonomically 
and dynamically learned [16]. Since nearly half the files, 
and nearly half the bytes, belong to files with a few pop- 
ular extensions, developing such special-case treatment 
for only a few particular extensions can optimize perfor- 
mance for a large fraction of the file system. Further- 
more, since the same extensions continue to be popular 
year after year, one can develop special-case treatments 
for today’s popular extensions and expect that they will 
still be useful years from now. 


3.5 Unwritten files 


Figures 11 and 12 plot histograms and CDFs, respec- 
tively, of file systems by percentage of files that have not 
been written since they were copied onto the file sys- 
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Figure 13: CDFs of file systems by directory count 


tem. We identify such files as ones whose modification 
timestamps are earlier than their creation timestamps, 
since the creation timestamp of a copied file is set to 
the time at which the copy was made, but its modifica- 
tion timestamp is copied from the original file. Over our 
sample period, the arithmetic mean of the percentage of 
locally unwritten files has grown from 66% to 76%, and 
the median has grown from 70% to 78%. This suggests 
that users locally contribute to a decreasing fraction of 
their systems’ content. This may in part be due to the 
increasing amount of total content over time. 

Since more and more files are being copied across 
file systems rather than generated locally, we can expect 
identifying and coalescing identical copies to become in- 
creasingly important in systems that aggregate file sys- 
tems. Examples of systems with such support are the 
FARSITE distributed file system [1], the Pastiche peer- 
to-peer backup system [8], and the Single Instance Store 
in Windows file servers [5]. 


4 Directories 


4.1 Directory count per file system 


Figure 13 plots CDFs of file systems by count of di- 
rectories. The count of directories per file system has 
increased steadily over our five-year sample period: The 
arithmetic mean has grown from 2400 to 8900 directories 
and the median has grown from IK to 4K directories. 

We discussed implications of the rising number of di- 
rectories per file system earlier, in §3.1. 


4.2 Directory size 


This section describes our findings regarding direc- 
tory size, measured by count of contained files, count of 
contained subdirectories, and total entry count. None of 
these size distributions has changed appreciably over our 
sample period, but the mean count of files per directory 
has decreased slightly. 
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Figure 14: CDFs of directories by file count 
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Figure 15: CDFs of directories by subdirectory count 


Figure 14 plots CDFs of directories by size, as mea- 
sured by count of files in the directory. It shows that al- 
though the absolute count of directories per file system 
has grown significantly over time, the distribution has 
not changed appreciably. Across all years, 23-25% of 
directories contain no files, which marks a change from 
1998, in which only 18% contained no files and there 
were more directories containing one file than those con- 
taining none. The arithmetic mean directory size has 
decreased slightly and steadily from 12.5 to 10.2 over 
the sample period, but the median directory size has re- 
mained steady at 2 files. 

Figure 15 plots CDFs of directories by size, as mea- 
sured by count of subdirectories in the directory. It in- 
cludes a model approximation we will discuss later in 
$4.5. This distribution has remained unchanged over our 
sample period. Across all years, 65-67% of directories 
contain no subdirectories, which is similar to the 69% 
found in 1998. 

Figure 16 plots CDFs of directories by size, as mea- 
sured by count of total entries in the directory. This dis- 
tribution has remained largely unchanged over our sam- 
ple period. Across all years, 46-49% of directories con- 
tain two or fewer entries. 

Since there are so many directories with a small num- 
ber of files, it would not take much space to colocate 
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Figure 16: CDFs of directories by entry count 
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Figure 17: Fraction of files and bytes in special subtrees 


the metadata for most of those files with those directo- 
ries. Such a layout would reduce seeks associated with 
file accesses. Therefore, it might be useful to preallocate 
a small amount of space near a new directory to hold a 
modest amount of child metadata. Similarly, most direc- 
tories contain fewer than twenty entries, suggesting using 
an on-disk structure for directories that optimizes for this 
common case. 


4.3 Special directories 


This section describes our findings regarding the usage 
of Windows special directories. We find that an increas- 
ing fraction of file-system storage is in the namespace 
subtree devoted to system files, and the same holds for 
the subtree devoted to user documents and settings. 

Figure 17 plots the fraction of file-system files that 
reside within subtrees rooted in each of three spe- 
cial directories: Windows, Program Files, and 
Documents and Settings. This figure also plots 
the fraction of file-system bytes contained within each of 
these special subtrees. 

For the Windows subtree, the fractions of files and 
bytes have both risen from 2—3% to 11% over our sam- 
ple period, suggesting that an increasingly large fraction 
of file-system storage is devoted to system files. In par- 
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Figure 18: Histograms of directories by namespace depth 


ticular, we note that Windows XP was released between 
the times of our 2000 and 2001 data collections. 

For the Program Files subtree, the fractions of 
files and bytes have trended in opposite directions within 
the range of 12-16%. For the Documents and 
Settings subtree, the fraction of bytes has increased 
dramatically while the fraction of files has remained rel- 
atively stable. 

The fraction of all files accounted for by these subtrees 
has risen from 25% to 40%, and the fraction of bytes 
therein has risen from 30% to 41%, suggesting that ap- 
plication writers and end users have increasingly adopted 
Windows’ prescriptive namespace organization [7]. 

Backup software generally does not have to back up 
system files, since they are static and easily restored. 
Since system files are accounting for a larger and larger 
fraction of used space, it is becoming more and more 
useful for backup software to exclude these files. 

On the other hand, files in the Documents and Set- 
tings folder tend to be the most important files to back up, 
since they contain user-generated content and configura- 
tion information. Since the percentage of bytes devoted 
to these files is increasing, backup capacity planners 
should expect, surprisingly, that their capacity require- 
ments will increase faster than disk capacity is planned 
to grow. On the other hand, the percentage of files is not 
increasing, so they need not expect metadata storage re- 
quirements to scale faster than disk capacity. This may 
be relevant if metadata is backed up in a separate repos- 
itory from the data, as done by systems such as EMC 
Centera [13]. 


4.4 Namespace tree depth 


This section describes our findings regarding the depth 
of directories, files, and bytes in the namespace tree. We 
find that there are many files deep in the namespace tree, 
especially at depth 7. Also, we find that files deeper 
in the namespace tree tend to be orders-of-magnitude 
smaller than shallower files. 
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Figure 19: CDFs of directories by namespace depth 
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Figure 20: Histograms of files by namespace depth 


Figure 18 plots histograms of directories by their depth 
in the namespace tree, and Figure 19 plots CDFs of this 
same data; it also includes a model approximation we 
will discuss later in 84.5. The general shape of the distri- 
bution has remained consistent over our sample period, 
but the arithmetic mean has grown from 6.1 to 6.9, and 
the median directory depth has increased from 5 to 6. 

Figure 20 plots histograms of file count by depth in the 
namespace tree, and Figure 21 plots CDFs of this same 
data. With a few exceptions, such as at depths 2, 3, and 
7, these distributions roughly track the observed distribu- 
tions of directory depth, indicating that the count of files 
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Figure 21: CDFs of files by namespace depth 
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Figure 22: Files per directory vs. namespace depth 
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Figure 23: File size vs. namespace depth 


per directory is mostly independent of directory depth. 
To study this more directly, Figure 22 plots the mean 
count of files per directory versus directory depth. There 
is a slight downward trend in this ratio with increasing 
depth, punctuated by three depths whose directories have 
greater-than-typical counts of files: At depth 2 are files 
in the Windows and Program Files directories; at 
depth 3 are files in the System and System32 directo- 
ries; and at depth 7 are files in the web cache directories. 

Figure 23 plots the mean file size versus directory 
depth on a logarithmic scale. We see here that files 
deeper in the namespace tree tend to be smaller than shal- 
lower ones. The mean file size drops by two orders of 
magnitude between depth | and depth 3, and there is 
a drop of roughly 10% per depth level thereafter. This 
phenomenon occurs because most bytes are concentrated 
in a small number of large files (see Figures 2 and 4), 
and these files tend to reside in shallow levels of the 
namespace tree. In particular, the hibernation image file 
is located in the root. 

Since many files and directories are deep in the 
namespace tree, efficient path lookup of deep paths 
should be a priority for file system designers. For in- 
stance, in distributed file systems where different servers 
are responsible for different parts of the namespace 
tree [1], deep path lookup may be expensive if not opti- 
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mized. The high depth of many entries in the namespace 
may also be of interest to designers of file system visu- 
alization GUIs, to determine how much column space to 
allot for directory traversal. Furthermore, since the frac- 
tion of files at high depths is increasing across the years 
of our study, these lessons will become more and more 
important as years pass. 

The clear trend of decreasing file size with increasing 
namespace tree depth sugests a simple coarse mechanism 
to predict future file size at time of file creation. File 
systems might use such prediction to decide where on 
disk to place a new file. 


4.5 Namespace depth model 


We have developed a generative model that accounts 
for the distribution of directory depth. The model posits 
that new subdirectories are created inside an existing di- 
rectory in offset proportion to the count of subdirectories 
already in that directory. 


In our previous study [9], we observed that the dis- 
tribution of directories by depth could be approximated 
by a Poisson distribution with A = 4.38, yielding a maxi- 
mum displacement of cumulative curves (MDCC) of 2%. 
Poisson is also an acceptable approximation for the five 
datasets in the present study, with A growing from 6.03 to 
6.88 over the sample period, yielding MDCCs that range 
from 1% to 4%. However, the Poisson distribution does 
not provide an explanation for the behavior; it merely 
provides a means to approximate the result. By contrast, 
we have developed a generative model that accounts for 
the distribution of directory depths we have observed, 
with accuracy comparable to the Poisson model. 


The generative model is as follows. A file system be- 
gins with an empty root directory. Directories are added 
to the file system one at a time. For each new directory, a 
parent directory is selected probabilistically, based on the 
count of subdirectories the parent currently has. Specif- 
ically, the probability of choosing each extant directory 
as a parent is proportional to c(d) + 2, where c(d) is the 
count of extant subdirectories of directory d. We used 
Monte Carlo simulation to compute directory depth dis- 
tributions according to this generative model. Given a 
count of directories in a file system, the model produces 
a distribution of directory depths that matches the ob- 
served distribution for file systems of that size. Figure 19 
plots the aggregate result of the model for all file systems 
in the 2004 dataset. The model closely matches the CDF 
of observed directory depths, with an MDCC of 1%. 


Our generative model accounts not only for the distri- 
bution of directory depth but also for that of subdirectory 
size. Figure 15 shows this for the 2004 dataset. The 
model closely matches the CDF, with an MDCC of 5%. 
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Figure 24: CDFs of file systems by storage capacity 
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Figure 25: CDFs of file systems by total consumed space 


Intuitively, the proportional probability c(d) + 2 can 
be interpreted as follows: If a directory already has some 
subdirectories, it has demonstrated that it is a useful lo- 
cation for subdirectories, and so it is a likely place for 
more subdirectories to be created. The more subdirecto- 
ries it has, the more demonstrably useful it has been as 
a subdirectory home, so the more likely it is to continue 
to spawn new subdirectories. If the probability were pro- 
portional to c(d) without any offset, then an empty di- 
rectory could never become non-empty, so some offset 
is necessary. We found an offset of 2 to match our ob- 
served distributions very closely for all five years of our 
collected data, but we do not understand why the partic- 
ular value of 2 should be appropriate. 


5 Space Usage 


5.1 Capacity and usage 


Figure 24 plots CDFs of file system volumes by stor- 
age capacity, which has increased dramatically over our 
five-year sample period: The arithmetic mean has grown 
from 8 GB to 46 GB and the median has grown from 
5 GB to 40 GB. The number of small-capacity file sys- 
tem volumes has dropped dramatically: Systems of 4 GB 
or less have gone from 43% to 4% of all file systems. 
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Figure 26: CDFs of file systems by fullness 


Figure 25 plots CDFs of file systems by total con- 
sumed space, including not only file content but also 
space consumed by internal fragmentation, file metadata, 
and the system paging file. Space consumption increased 
steadily over our five-year sample period: The geomet- 
ric mean has grown from | GB to 9 GB, the arithmetic 
mean has grown from 3 GB to 18 GB, and the median 
has grown from 2 GB to 13 GB. 

Figure 26 plots CDFs of file systems by percentage 
of fullness, meaning the consumed space relative to ca- 
pacity. The distribution is very nearly uniform for all 
years, as it was in our 1998 study. The mean fullness has 
dropped slightly from 49% to 45%, and the median file 
system has gone from 47% full to 42% full. By con- 
trast, the aggregate fullness of our sample population, 
computed as total consumed space divided by total file- 
system capacity, has held steady at 41% over all years. 

In any given year, the range of file system capacities in 
this organization is quite large. This means that software 
must be able to accommodate a wide range of capacities 
simultaneously existing within an organization. For in- 
stance, a peer-to-peer backup system must be aware that 
some machines will have drastically more capacity than 
others. File system designs, which must last many years, 
must accommodate even more dramatic capacity differ- 
entials. 


5.2 Changes in usage 


This subsection describes our findings regarding how 
individual file systems change in fullness over time. For 
this part of our work, we examined the 6536 snapshot 
pairs that correspond to the same file system in two con- 
secutive years. We also examined the 1320 snapshot 
pairs that correspond to the same file system two years 
apart. We find that 80% of file systems become fuller 
over a one-year period, and the mean increase in fullness 
is 14 percentage points. This increase is predominantly 
due to creation of new files, partly offset by deletion of 
old files, rather than due to extant files changing size. 
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Figure 27: Histograms of file systems by I-year fullness 
increase 
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Figure 28: CDFs of file systems by l-year fullness in- 
crease 


When comparing two matching snapshots in different 
years, we must establish whether two files in successive 
snapshots of the same file system are the same file. We 
do not have access to files’ inode numbers, because col- 
lecting them would have lengthened our scan times to an 
unacceptable degree. We thus instead use the following 
proxy for file sameness: If the files have the same full 
pathname, they are considered the same, otherwise they 
are not. This is a conservative approach: It will judge a 
file to be two distinct files if it or any ancestor directory 
has been renamed. 


Figures 27 and 28 plot histograms and CDFs, respec- 
tively, of file systems by percentage-point increase in 
fullness from one year to the next. We define this term by 
example: If a file system was 50% full in 2000 and 60% 
full in 2001, it exhibited a 10 percentage-point increase 
in fullness. The distribution is substantially the same for 
all four pairs of consecutive years. Figure 28 shows that 
80% of file systems exhibit an increase in fullness and 
fewer than 20% exhibit a decrease. The mean increase 
from one year to the next is 14 percentage points. 

We also examined the increase in fullness over two 
years. We found the mean increase to be 22 percentage 
points. This is less than twice the consecutive-year in- 
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crease, indicating that as file systems age, they increase 
their fullness at a slower rate. Because we have so few 
file systems with snapshots in four consecutive years, we 
did not explore increases over three or more years. 

Since file systems that persist for a year tend to in- 
crease their fullness by about 14 points, but the mean 
file-system fullness has dropped from 49% to 45% over 
our sample period, it seems that the steadily increasing 
fullness of individual file systems is offset by the replace- 
ment of old file systems with newer, emptier ones. 

Analyzing the factors that contribute to the 14-point 
mean year-to-year increase in fullness revealed the fol- 
lowing breakdown: Fullness increases by 28 percentage 
points due to files that are present in the later snapshot 
but not in the earlier one, meaning that they were created 
during the intervening year. Fullness decreases by 15 
percentage points due to files that are present in the ear- 
lier snapshot but not in the later one, meaning that they 
were deleted during the intervening year. Fullness also 
increases by | percentage point due to growth in the size 
of files that are present in both snapshots. An insignifi- 
cant fraction of this increase is attributable to changes in 
system paging files, internal fragmentation, or metadata 
storage. 

We examined the size distributions of files that were 
created and of files that were deleted, to see if they dif- 
fered from the overall file-size distribution. We found 
that they do not differ appreciably. We had hypothesized 
that users tend to delete large files to make room for new 
content, but the evidence does not support this hypothe- 
Sis. 

Since deleted files and created files have similar size 
distributions, file system designers need not expect the 
fraction of files of different sizes to change as a file sys- 
tem ages. Thus, if they find it useful to assign different 
parts of the disk to files of different sizes, they can an- 
ticipate the allocation of sizes to disk areas to not need 
radical change as time passes. 

Many peer-to-peer systems use free space on comput- 
ers to store shared data, so the amount of used space is of 
great importance. With an understanding of how this free 
space decreases as a file system ages, a peer-to-peer sys- 
tem can proactively plan how much it will need to offload 
shared data from each file system to make room for ad- 
ditional local content. Also, since a common reason for 
upgrading a computer is because its disk space becomes 
exhausted, a peer-to-peer system can use a prediction of 
when a file system will become full as a coarse approxi- 
mation to when that file system will become unavailable. 


6 Related Work 


This research extends our earlier work in measuring 
and modeling file-system metadata on Windows work- 
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stations. In 1998, we collected snapshots of over ten 
thousand file systems on the desktop computers at Mi- 
crosoft [9]. The focus of the earlier study was on varia- 
tions among file systems within the sample, all of which 
were captured at the same time. By contrast, the focus 
of the present study is on longitudinal analysis, meaning 
how file systems have changed over time. 

Prior to our previous study, there were no studies 
of static file-system metadata on Windows systems, but 
there were several such studies in other operating-system 
environments. These include Satyanarayanan’s study of 
a Digital PDP-10 at CMU in 1981 [24], Mullender and 
Tanenbaum’s study of a Unix system at Vrije Univer- 
siteit in 1984 [20], Irlam’s study of 1050 Unix file sys- 
tems in 1993 [14], and Sienknecht et al.’s study of 267 
file systems in 46 HP-UX systems at Hewlett-Packard 
in 1994 [25]. All of these studies involved snapshots 
taken at a single time, like our study in 1998. There have 
also been longitudinal studies of file-system metadata, 
but for significantly shorter times than ours: Bennett et 
al.studied three file servers at the University of Western 
Ontario over a period of one day in 1991 [4], and Smith 
and Seltzer studied 48 file systems on four file servers at 
Harvard over a period of ten months in 1994 [26]. 

We are aware of only one additional collection of sta- 
tic file-system metadata since our previous study. In 
2001, Evans and Kuenning captured snapshots from 22 
machines running various operating systems at Harvey 
Mudd College and Marine Biological Laboratories [11]. 
Their data collection and analysis focused mainly, but 
not exclusively, on media files. Their findings show that 
different types of files exhibit significantly different size 
distributions, which our results support. 

Many studies have examined dynamic file-system 
traces rather than static file system snapshots. These 
studies are complementary to ours, describing things we 
cannot analyze such as the rate at which bytes are read 
and written in a file system. A few examples of such 
studies are Ousterhout ef a/.’s analysis of the BSD file 
system [21], Gribble et al.’s analysis of self-similarity in 
the dynamic behavior of various file systems [12], Vo- 
gels’s analysis of Windows NT [28], and Roselli ef al.’s 
analysis of HP-UX and Windows NT [23]. 

In addition to file-system measurement research, there 
has been much work in modeling file-system characteris- 
tics, most notably related to the distribution of file sizes. 
Examples of work in this area include that of Satya- 
narayanan [24], Barford and Crovella [3], Downey [10], 
and Mitzenmacher [19]. 

In 2001, Evans and Kuenning broke down measured 
file-size distributions according to file type, and they 
modeled the sizes using log-lambda distributions [11]. 
They found that video and audio files can significantly 
perturb the file-size distribution and prevent simple size 


models from applying. We did not find this to be true for 
file sizes in our sample population. However, we did find 
video, database, and blob files responsible for a second 
peak in the distribution of bytes by containing file size. 

In our previous study, we modeled directory depth 
with a Poisson distribution [9], but we have herein pro- 
posed a generative model in which the attractiveness 
of an extant directory d as a location for a new subdi- 
rectory is proportional to c(d) + 2, where c(d) is the 
count of directory d’s extant subdirectories. This is strik- 
ingly similar to the rule for generating plane-oriented re- 
cursive trees, wherein the probability is proportional to 
c(d) + 1 [15]. 


7 Summary and Conclusions 


Over a span of five years, we collected metadata snap- 
shots from more than 63,000 distinct Windows file sys- 
tems in a commercial environment, through voluntary 
participation of the systems’ users. These systems con- 
tain 4 billion files totaling 700 TB of file data. For more 
than 10% of these file systems, we obtained snapshots in 
multiple years, enabling us to directly observe how these 
file systems have changed over time. Our measurements 
reveal several interesting properties of file systems and 
offer useful lessons. 

One interesting discovery is the emergence of a sec- 
ond mode in the GB range in the distribution of bytes by 
containing file size. It makes us wonder if at some future 
time a third mode will arise. The increasingly large frac- 
tion of content in large files suggests that variable block 
sizes, as supported by ZFS [6] and NTFS [27], are be- 
coming increasingly important. Since a few large files, 
mainly video, database, and blob files, are contributing 
to an increasing fraction of file-system usage, these file 
extensions are ideal candidates for larger block sizes. 

Although large files account for a large fraction of 
space, most files are 4 KB or smaller. Thus, it is use- 
ful to colocate several small files in a single block, as 
ReiserFS [22] does, and to colocate small file content 
with file metadata, as NTFS does. Our finding that most 
directories have few entries suggests yet another possi- 
bility: Colocate small file content with the file’s parent 
directory. An even more extreme solution is suggested 
by the fact that in 2004, the average file system had only 
52 MB in files 4 KB or smaller. Since this number is be- 
coming small relative to main memory sizes, it may soon 
be practical to avoid cache misses entirely for small files 
by prefetching them all at boot time and pinning them in 
the cache. 

Another noteworthy discovery is that the fraction of 
files locally modified decreases with time, an effect sig- 
nificant enough to be observable in only a five-year sam- 
ple. It would appear that users’ ability to generate in- 
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creasing amounts of content is outstripped by the phe- 
nomenal growth in their disks. If individuals copying 
content from each other becomes increasingly common, 
then applications like peer-to-peer backup will have in- 
creasing amounts of inter-machine content similarity to 
leverage to obviate copying. 

We were surprised to find a strong negative correla- 
tion between namespace depth and file size. Such a 
strong and temporally-invariant correlation, in combina- 
tion with the well-known correlation between file exten- 
sion and file size, can help us make predictions of file 
size at creation time. This may be useful, e.g., to decide 
how many blocks to initially allocate to a file. 

We also discovered that a simple generative model can 
account for both the distributions of directory depth and 
the count of subdirectories per directory. The model we 
developed posits that new subdirectories are created in- 
side an existing directory in offset proportion to the count 
of subdirectories already in that directory. This behavior 
is easy to simulate, and it produces directory-depth and 
directory-size distributions that closely match our obser- 
vations. 

Finally, it is remarkable that file system fullness over 
the course of five years has changed little despite the vast 
increase in file system capacity over that same period. It 
seems clear that users scale their capacity needs to their 
available capacity. The lesson for storage manufacturers 
is to keep focusing effort on increasing capacity, because 
customers will continue to place great value on capacity 
for the foreseeable future. 
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Abstract 


Fully distributed storage systems have gained popularity in the 
past few years because of their ability to use cheap commodity 
hardware and their high scalability. While there are a num- 
ber of algorithms for providing differentiated quality of service 
to clients of a centralized storage system, the problem has not 
been solved for distributed storage systems. Providing perfor- 
. mance guarantees in distributed storage systems is more com- 
plex because clients may have different data layouts and access 
their data through different coordinators (access nodes), yet the 
performance guarantees required are global. 

This paper presents a distributed scheduling framework. It is 
an adaptation of fair queuing algorithms for distributed servers. 
Specifically, upon scheduling each request, it enforces an extra 
delay (possibly zero) that corresponds to the amount of service 
the client gets on other servers. Different performance goals, 
€.g., per storage node proportional sharing, total service pro- 
portional sharing or mixed, can be met by different delay func- 
tions. The delay functions can be calculated at coordinators 
locally so excess communication is avoided. The analysis and 
experimental results show that the framework can enforce per- 
formance goals under different data layouts and workloads. 


1 Introduction 


The storage requirements of commercial and institutional 
organizations are growing rapidly. A popular approach 
for reducing the resulting cost and complexity of man- 
agement is to consolidate the separate computing and 
storage resources of various applications into a common 
pool. The common resources can then be managed to- 
gether and shared more efficiently. Distributed storage 
systems, such as Federated Array of Bricks (FAB) [20], 
Petal [16], and IceCube [27], are designed to serve as 
large storage pools. They are built from a number of 
individual storage nodes, or bricks, but present a sin- 
gle, highly-available store to users. High scalability is 
another advantage of distributed storage systems. The 
system can grow smoothly from small to large-scale in- 
stallations because it is not limited by the capacity of an 
array or mainframe chassis. This satisfies the needs of 
service providers to continuously add application work- 
loads onto storage resources. 

A data center serving a large enterprise may support 
thousands of applications. Inevitably, some of these ap- 
plications will have higher storage performance require- 
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Figure 1: A distributed storage system 


ments than others. Traditionally, these requirements have 
been met by allocating separate storage for such appli- 
cations; for example, applications with high write rates 
may be allocated storage on high-end disk arrays with 
large caches, while other applications live on less expen- 
sive, lower-end storage. However, maintaining separate 
storage hardware in a data center can be a management 
nightmare. It would be preferable to provide each ap- 
plication with the service level it requires while sharing 
storage. However, storage systems typically treat all I/O 
requests equally, which makes differentiated service dif- 
ficult. Additionally, a bursty I/O workload from one ap- 
plication can cause other applications sharing the same 
storage to suffer. 

One solution to this problem is to specify the perfor- 
mance requirement of each application’s storage work- 
load and enable the storage system to ensure that it is 
met. Thus applications are insulated from the impact 
of workload surges in other applications. This can be 
achieved by ordering the requests from the applications 
appropriately, usually through a centralized scheduler, to 
coordinate access to the shared resources [5, 6, 24]. The 
scheduler can be implemented in the server or as a sep- 
arate interposed request scheduler [2, 12, 17, 29] that 
treats the storage server as a black box and applies the 
resource control externally. 

Centralized scheduling methods, however, fit poorly 
with distributed storage systems. To see this, consider 
the typical distributed storage system shown in Figure 1. 
The system is composed of bricks; each brick is a com- 
puter with a CPU, memory, networking, and storage. In 
a symmetric system, each brick runs the same software. 
Data stored by the system is distributed across the bricks. 
Typically, a client accesses the data through a coordina- 
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tor, which locates the bricks where the data resides and 
performs the I/O operation. A brick may act both as a 
storage node and a coordinator. Different requests, even 
from the same client, may be coordinated by different 
bricks. Two features in this distributed architecture pre- 
vent us from applying any existing request scheduling 
algorithm directly. First, the coordinators are distributed. 
A coordinator schedules requests possibly without the 
knowledge of requests processed by other coordinators. 
Second, the data corresponding to requests from a client 
could be distributed over many bricks, since a logical 
volume in a distributed storage system may be striped, 
replicated, or erasure-coded across many bricks [7]. Our 
goal is to design a distributed scheduler that can provide 
service guarantees regardless of the data layout. 

This paper proposes a distributed algorithm to enforce 
proportional sharing of storage resources among streams 
of requests. Each stream has an assigned weight, and the 
algorithm reserves for it a minimum share of the system 
capacity proportional to its weight. Surplus resources are 
shared among streams with outstanding requests, also 
in proportion to their weights. System capacity, in this 
context, can be defined in a variety of ways: for ex- 
ample, the number of I/Os per second, the number of 
bytes read or written per second, etc. The algorithm is 
work-conserving: no resource is left idle if there is any 
request waiting for it. However, it can be shown easily 
that a work-conserving scheduling algorithm for multi- 
ple resources (bricks in our system) cannot achieve pro- 
portional sharing in all cases. We present an extension 
to the basic algorithm that allows per-brick proportional 
sharing in such cases, or a method that provides a hybrid 
between system-wide proportional sharing and per-brick 
proportional sharing. This method allows total propor- 
tional sharing when possible while ensuring a minimum 
level of service on each brick for all streams. 

The contribution of this paper includes a novel distrib- 
uted scheduling framework that can incorporate many 
existing centralized fair queuing algorithms. Within 
the framework, several algorithms that are extensions to 
Start-time Fair Queuing [8] are developed for different 
system settings and performance goals. To the best of 
our knowledge, this is the first algorithm that can achieve 
total service proportional sharing for distributed storage 
resources with distributed schedulers. We evaluate the 
proposed algorithms both analytically and experimen- 
tally on a FAB system, but the results are applicable to 
most distributed storage systems. The results confirm 
that the algorithms allocate resources fairly under vari- 
ous settings — different data layouts, clients accessing 
the data through multiple coordinators, and fluctuating 
service demands. 

This paper is organized as follows. Section 2 presents 
an overview of the problem, the background, and the 
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Figure 2: Data access model of a distributed storage sys- 
tem. Different clients may have different data layouts spread- 
ing across different sets of bricks. However, coordinators know 
all data layouts and can handle requests from any client. 


related work. Section 3 describes our distributed fair 
queueing framework, two instantiations of it, and their 
properties. Section 4 presents the experimental evalua- 
tion of the algorithms. Section 5 concludes. 


2 Overview and background 


We describe here the distributed storage system that our 
framework is designed for, the proportional sharing prop- 
erties it is intended to enforce, the centralized algorithm 
that we base our work upon, and other related work. 


2.1 Distributed Storage Systems 


Figure 2 shows the configuration of a typical distributed 
storage system. The system includes a collection of stor- 
age bricks, which might be built from commodity disks, 
CPUs, and NVRAM. Bricks are connected by a standard 
network such as gigabit Ethernet. Access to the data on 
the bricks is handled by the coordinators, which present 
a virtual disk or logical volume interface to the clients. 
In the FAB distributed storage system [20], a client may 
access data through an arbitrary coordinator or a set of 
coordinators at the same time to balance its load. Co- 
ordinators also handle data layout and volume manage- 
ment tasks, such as volume creation, deletion, extension 
and migration. In FAB, the coordinators reside on the 
bricks, but this is not required. We consider local area 
distributed storage systems where the network latencies 
are small compared with disk latencies. We assume that 
the network bandwidths are sufficiently large that the I/O 
throughput is limited by the bricks rather than the net- 
work. 

The data layout is usually designed to optimize prop- 
erties such as load balance, availability, and reliability. In 
FAB, a logical volume is divided into a number of seg- 
ments, which may be distributed across bricks using a 
replicated or erasure-coded layout. The choice of brick- 
set for each segment is determined by the storage system. 
Generally, the layout is opaque to the clients. 

The scheduling algorithm we present is designed for 
such a distributed system, making a minimum of as- 
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sumptions. The data for a client may be laid out in an 
arbitrary manner. Clients may request data located on 
an arbitrary set of bricks at arbitrary and even fluctuating 
rates, possibly through an arbitrary set of coordinators. 


2.2 Proportional Sharing 


The algorithms in this paper support proportional sharing 
of resources for clients with queued requests. Each client 
is assigned a weight by the user and, in every time inter- 
val, the algorithms try to ensure that clients with requests 
pending during that interval receive service proportional 
to their weights. 

More precisely, I/O requests are grouped into service 
classes called streams, each with a weight assigned; e.g., 
all requests from a client could form a single stream. A 
stream is backlogged if it has requests queued. A stream 
f consists a sequence of requests Dy +P) Each request 


has an associated service cost cost(p'). For example, 
with bandwidth performance goals, the cost might be the 
size of the requested data; with service time goals, re- 
quest processing time might be the cost. The maximum 
request cost of stream f is denoted cost’“*. The weight 
assigned to stream f is denoted @;; only the relative val- 
ues of the weights matter for proportional sharing. 

Formally, if W¢(t1, tg) is the aggregate cost of the re- 
quests from stream f served in the time interval [t,, ta], 
then the unfairness between two continuously back- 
logged streams f and g is defined to be: 


We(ti,te) — Wo(ti, ta) 
Of Pg 


A fair proportional sharing algorithm should guaran- 
tee that (1) is bounded by a constant. The constant usu- 


(1) 
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Figure 3: Distributed data. Stream f sends requests to brick 
A only while stream g sends requests to both A and B. 


ally depends on the stream characteristics, e.g., costipe* 
The time interval [t),t2] in (1) may be any time dura- 
tion. This corresponds to a “use it or lose it” policy, i.e., 
a stream will not suffer during one time interval for con- 
suming surplus resources in another interval, nor will it 
benefit later from under-utilizing resources. 

In the case of distributed data storage, we need to de- 
fine what is to be proportionally shared. Let us first look 
at the following example. 


EXAMPLE 1. Figure 3 is a storage system consisting 
of two bricks A and B. If streams f and g are equally 
weighted and both backlogged at A, how should we al- 
locate the service capacity of brick A? Q 


There are two alternatives for the above example, which 
induce two different meanings for proportional sharing. 
The first is single brick proportional sharing, i.e., ser- 
vice capacity of brick A will be proportionally shared. 
Many existing proportional sharing algorithms fall into 
this category. However, stream g also receives service at 
brick B, thus receiving higher overall service. While this 
appears fair because stream g does a better job of balanc- 
ing its load over the bricks than stream f, note that the 
data layout may be managed by the storage system and 
opaque to the clients; thus the quality of load balancing 
is merely an accident. From the clients’ point of view, 
stream f unfairly receives less service than stream g. The 
other alternative is total service proportional sharing. In 
this case, the share of the service stream f receives on 
brick A can be increased to compensate for the fact that 
stream g receives service on brick B, while f does not. 
This problem is more intricate and little work has been 
done on it. 

It is not always possible to guarantee total service pro- 
portional sharing with a work-conserving scheduler, i.e., 
where the server is never left idle when there is a request 
queued. Consider the following extreme case. 


EXAMPLE 2. Stream f requests service from brick A 
only, while equally weighted stream g is sending requests 
to A and many other bricks. The amount of service g 
obtains from the other bricks is larger than the capacity 
of A. With a work-conserving scheduler, it is impossible 
to equalize the total service of the two streams. o 
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If the scheduler tries to make the total service received 
by f and g as close to equal as possible, g will be blocked 
at brick A, which may not be desirable. Inspired by the 
example, we would like to guarantee some minimum ser- 
vice on each brick for each stream, yet satisfy total ser- 
vice proportional sharing whenever possible. 

In this paper, we propose a distributed algorithm 
framework under which single brick proportional shar- 
ing, total service proportional sharing, and total service 
proportional sharing with a minimum service guarantee 
are all possible. We note that, although we focus on dis- 
tributed storage systems, the algorithms we propose may 
be more broadly applicable to other distributed systems. 


2.3 The centralized approach 


In selecting an approach towards a distributed propor- 
tional sharing scheduler, we must take four requirements 
into account: i) the scheduler must be work-conserving: 
resources that backlogged streams are waiting for should 
never be idle; ii) “use it or lose it”, as described in the 
previous section; iii) the scheduler should accommodate 
fluctuating service capacity since the service times of IOs 
can vary unpredictably due to the effects of caching, se- 
quentiality, and interference by other streams; and iv) 
reasonable computational complexity—there might be 
thousands of bricks and clients in a distributed stor- 
age system, hence the computational and communication 
costs must be considered. 

There are many centralized scheduling algorithms that 
could be extended to distributed systems [3, 4, 8, 28, 
30, 17, 14, 9]. We chose to focus on the Start-time 
Fair Queuing (SFQ) [8] and its extension SFQ(D) [12] 
because they come closest to meeting the requirements 
above. We present a brief discussion of the SFQ and 
SFQ(D) algorithms in the remainder of this section. 

SFQ is a proportional sharing scheduler for a single 
server; intuitively, it works as follows. SFQ assigns a 
start time tag and a finish time tag to each request cor- 
responding to the normalized times at which the request 
should start and complete according to a system notion of 
virtual time. For each stream, a new request is assigned 
a start time based on the assigned finish time of the pre- 
vious request, or the current virtual time, whichever is 
greater. The finish time is assigned as the start time plus 
the normalized cost of the request. The virtual time is 
set to be the start time of the currently executing request, 
or the finish time of the last completed request if there is 
none currently executing. Requests are scheduled in the 
order of their start tags. It can be shown that, in any time 
interval, the service received by two backlogged work- 
loads is approximately proportionate to their weights. 

More formally, the request p‘; is assigned the start tag 
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S(p',) and the finish tag F(p’,) as follows: 
S(p;) = 


F(py) = 


max{v(A(p;)), F(py *)},i>1 (2) 


a cost(p) % 
S(pi;) + by tel 
where A(p’) is the arrival time of request p’, and u(t) is 
the virtual time at t; F(p) = 0, v(0) = 0. 

SFQ cannot be directly applied to storage systems, 
since storage servers are concurrent, serving multiple re- 
quests at a time, and the virtual time u(t) is not defined. 
Jin et al. [12] extended SFQ to concurrent servers by 
defining the virtual time as the maximum start tag of 
requests in service (the last request dispatched). The 
resulting algorithm is called depth-controlled start-time 
fair queuing and abbreviated to SFQ(D), where D is the 
queue depth of the storage device. As with SFQ, the fol- 
lowing theorem [12] shows that SFQ(D) provides back- 
logged workloads with proportionate service, albeit with 
a looser bound on the unfairness. 


(3) 


THEOREM |. During any interval [t,,t2|, the dif- 
ference between the amount of work completed by an 
SFQ(D) server for two backlogged streams f and g is 


bounded by: 
cost™* pmax 
< f lie Cos 9 ‘ 
Ps Pg 


(D + 1) (4) 


Wy(ti,t2) — Wo(ti, tz) 
os Pg 











While there are more complex variations of SFQ [12] 
that can reduce the unfairness of SFQ(D), for simplicity, 
we use SFQ(D) as the basis for our distributed schedul- 
ing algorithms. Since the original SFQ algorithm cannot 
be directly applied to storage systems, for the sake of 
readability, we will use “SFQ” to refer to SFQ(D) in the 
remainder of the paper. 


2.4 Related Work 


Extensive research in scheduling for packet switching 
networks has yielded a series of fair queuing algorithms; 
see [19, 28, 8, 3]. These algorithms have been adapted 
to storage systems for service proportional sharing. For 
example, YFQ [1], SFQ(D) and FSFQ(D) [12] are 
based on start-time fair queueing [8]; SLEDS [2] and 
SARC [29] use leaky buckets; CVC [11] employs the vir- 
tual clock [30]. Fair queuing algorithms are popular for 
two reasons: 1) they provide theoretically proven strong 
fairness, even under fluctuating service capacity, and 2) 
they are work-conserving. 

However, fair queuing algorithms are not convenient 
for real-time performance goals, such as latencies. To 
address this issue, one approach is based on real-time 
schedulers; e.g., Fagade [17] implements an Earliest 
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Deadline First (EDF) queue with the proportional feed- 
back for adjusting the disk queue length. Another 
method is feedback control, a classical engineering tech- 
nique that has recently been applied to many computing 
systems [10]. These generally require at least a rudimen- 
tary model of the system being controlled. In the case of 
storage systems, whose performance is notoriously dif- 
ficult to model [22, 25], Triage [14] adopts an adaptive 
controller that can automatically adjust the system model 
based on input-output observations. 

There are some frameworks [11, 29] combining the 
above two objectives (proportional sharing and latency 
guarantees) in a two-level architecture. Usually, the first 
level guarantees proportional sharing by fair queueing 
methods, such as CVC [11] and SARC [29]. The sec- 
ond level tries to meet the latency goal with a real-time 
scheduler, such as EDF. Some feedback from the second 
level to the first level scheduler is helpful to balance the 
two objectives [29]. All of the above methods are de- 
signed for use in a centralized scheduler and cannot be 
directly applied to our distributed scheduling problem. 

Existing methods for providing quality of service in 
distributed systems can be put into two categories. The 
first category is the distributed scheduling of a single re- 
source. The main problem here is to maintain informa- 
tion at each scheduler regarding the amount of resource 
each stream has so far received. For example, in fair 
queuing algorithms, where there is usually a system vir- 
tual time u(t) representing the normalized fair amount of 
service that all backlogged clients should have received 
by time t, the problem is how to synchronize the vir- 
tual time among all distributed schedulers. This can be 
solved in a number or ways; for example, in high capac- 
ity crossbar switches, in order to fairly allocate the band- 
width of the output link, the virtual time of different input 
ports can be synchronized by the access buffer inside the 
crossbar [21]. In wireless networks, the communication 
medium is shared. When a node can overhear packages 
from neighboring nodes for synchronization, distributed 
priority backoff schemes closely approximate a single 
global fair queue [18, 13, 23]. In the context of storage 
scheduling, Request Window [12] is a distributed sched- 
uler that is similar to a leaky bucket scheduler. Services 
for different clients are balanced by the windows issued 
by the storage server. It is not fully work-conserving un- 
der light workloads. 

The second category is centralized scheduling of mul- 
tiple resources. Gulati and Varman [9] address the prob- 
lem of allocating disk bandwidth fairly among concur- 
rent competing flows in a parallel I/O system with multi- 
ple disks and a centralized scheduler. They aim at the op- 
timization problem of minimizing the unfairness among 
different clients with concurrent requests. I/O requests 
are scheduled in batches, and a combinatorial optimiza- 


tion problem is solved in each round, which makes the 
method computationally expensive. The centralized con- 
troller makes it unsuitable for use in fully distributed 
high-performance systems, such as FAB. 

To the best of our knowledge, the problem of fair 
scheduling in distributed storage systems that involve 
both distributed schedulers and distributed data has not 
been previously addressed. 


3 Proportional Sharing in Distributed 


Storage Systems 


We describe a framework for proportional sharing in dis- 
tributed storage systems, beginning with the intuition, 
followed by a detailed description, and two instantiations 
of the method exhibiting different sharing properties. 


3.1 An intuitive explanation 


First, let us consider the simplified problem where the 
data is centralized at one brick, but the coordinators may 
be distributed. An SFQ scheduler could be placed either 
at coordinators or at the storage brick. As fair scheduling 
requires the information for all backlogged streams, di- 
rect or indirect communication among coordinators may 
be necessary if the scheduler is implemented at coordi- 
nators. Placing the scheduler at bricks avoids the prob- 
lem. In fact, SFQ(D) can be used without modification 
in this case, provided that coordinators attach a stream 
ID to each request so that the scheduler at the brick can 
assign the start tag accordingly. 

Now consider the case where the data is distributed 
over multiple bricks as well. In this case, SFQ sched- 
ulers at each brick can guarantee only single brick pro- 
portional sharing, but not necessarily total service pro- 
portional sharing because the scheduler at each brick sees 
only the requests directed to it and cannot account for the 
service rendered at other bricks. 

Suppose, however, that each coordinator broadcasts all 
requests to all bricks. Clearly, in this case, each brick 
has complete knowledge of all requests for each stream. 
Each brick responds only to the requests for which it 
is the correct destination. The remaining requests are 
treated as virtual requests, and we call the combined 
stream of real and virtual request a virtual stream; see 
Fig. 4. A virtual request takes zero processing time but 
does account for the service share allocated to its source 
stream. Then the SFQ scheduler at the brick guaran- 
tees service proportional sharing of backlogged virtual 
streams. As the aggregate service cost of a virtual stream 
equals the aggregate service cost of the original stream, 
total service proportional sharing can be achieved. 

The above approach is simple and straightforward, but 
with large-scale distributed storage systems, broadcast- 
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Figure 4: The naive approach. The coordinator broadcasts 
every request to all bricks. Requests to incorrect destination 
bricks are virtual and take zero processing time. Proportional 
scheduling at each local brick guarantees total service propor- 
tional sharing. 
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Figure 5: The improved approach. Only the aggregate cost 
of virtual requests is communicated, indicated by the num- 
ber before each request (assuming unit cost of each request). 
Broadcasting is avoided yet total service proportional sharing 
can be achieved. 


ing is not acceptable. We observe, however, that the SFQ 
scheduler requires only knowledge of the cost of each 
virtual request, the coordinators may therefore broad- 
cast the cost value instead of the request itself. In ad- 
dition, the coordinator may combine the cost of consec- 
utive virtual requests and piggyback the total cost infor- 
mation onto the next real request; see Fig. 5. The com- 
munication overhead is negligible because, in general, 
read/write data rather than requests dominate the com- 
munication and the local area network connecting bricks 
usually has enough bandwidth for this small overhead. 

The piggyback cost information on each real request 
is called the delay of the request, because the modified 
SFQ scheduler will delay processing the request accord- 
ing to this value. Different delay values may be used for 
different performance goals, which greatly extends the 
ability of SFQ schedulers. This flexibility is captured in 
the framework presented next. 


3.2 Distributed Fair Queuing Framework 


We propose the distributed fair queuing framework dis- 
played in Fig. 6; as we show later, it can be used for total 
proportional sharing, single-brick proportional sharing, 
or a hybrid between the two. Assume there are streams 
f,g,... and bricks A, B,.... The fair queueing scheduler 
is placed at each brick as just discussed. The scheduler 
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has a priority queue for all streams and orders all requests 
by some priority, e.g., start time tags in the case of an 
SFQ scheduler. On the other hand, each coordinator has 
a separate queue for each stream, where the requests in a 
queue may have different destinations. 


When we apply SFQ to the framework, each request 
has a start tag and a finish tag. To incorporate the idea 
presented in the previous section, we modify the compu- 
tation of the tags as follows: 


S(p¥.a) = max 


delay(p';, 4) (5) 


| (Ate a) P(ejcA) + eet 


cost (p¥. A) 


6 
Os e) 


F (pj) = S(p¥.a) T 


The only difference between SFQ formulae (2-3) and 
those above is the new delay function for each request, 
which is calculated at coordinators and carried by the 
request. The normalized delay value translates into the 
amount of time by which the start tag should be shifted. 
How the delay is computed depends upon the propor- 
tional sharing properties we wish to achieve, and we will 
discuss several delay functions and the resulting sharing 
properties in the sections that follow. We will refer to the 
modified Start-time Fair Queuing algorithm as Distrib- 
uted Start-time Fair Queuing (DSFQ). 


In DSFQ, as in SFQ(D), v(t) is defined to be the start 
tag of the last request dispatched to the disk before or 
at time ¢. There is no global virtual time in the system. 
Each brick maintains its own virtual time, which varies 
at different bricks depending on the workload and the 
service capacity of the brick. 


We note that the framework we propose works with 
other fair scheduling algorithms [28] as long as each 
stream has its own clock such that the delay can be ap- 
plied; for example, a similar extension could be made to 
the Virtual Clock algorithm [30] if we desire proportional 
service over an extended time period (time-averaged fair- 
ness) rather than the “use it or lose it” property (instan- 
taneous fairness) supported by SFQ. Other options be- 
tween these two extreme cases could be implemented in 
this framework, as well. For example, the scheduler can 
constrain each stream’s time tag to be within some win- 
dow of the global virtual time. Thus, a stream that under- 
utilizes its share can get extra service later, but only to a 
limited extent. 


If the delay value is set to always be zero, DSFQ 
reduces to SFQ and achieves single brick proportional 
sharing. We next consider other performance goals. 
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Figure 6: The distributed fair queuing framework 


3.3. Total Service Proportional Sharing 


We describe how the distributed fair queueing frame- 
work can be used for total proportional sharing when 
each stream uses one coordinator, and then argue that the 
same method also engenders total proportional sharing 
with multiple coordinators per stream. 


3.3.1 Single-Client Single-Coordinator 


We first assume that requests from one stream are always 
processed by one coordinator; different streams may or 
may not have different coordinators. We will later extend 
this to the multiple coordinator case. The performance 
goal, as before, is that the total amount of service each 
client receives must be proportional to its weight. 

As described in Section 3.1, the following delay func- 
tion for a request from stream f to brick A represents 
the total cost of requests sent to other bricks since the 
previous request to brick A. 


delay(p', gy batchcost(py A)— cost (py Aa) (7) 


When this delay function is used with the distributed 
scheduling framework defined by formulae (5-7), we call 
the resulting algorithm TOTAL-DSFQ. The delay func- 
tion (7) is the total service cost of requests sent to other 
bricks since the last request on the brick. Intuitively, 
it implies that, if the brick is otherwise busy, a request 
should wait an extra time corresponding to the aggregate 
service requirements of the preceding requests from the 
same stream that were sent to other bricks, normalized 
by the stream’s weight. 

Why TOTAL-DSFQ engenders proportional sharing 
of the total service received by the streams can be ex- 
plained using virtual streams. According to the formulae 
(5-7), TOTAL-DSFQ is exactly equivalent to the archi- 
tecture where coordinators send virtual streams to the 
bricks and bricks are controlled by the standard SFQ. 
This virtual stream contains all the requests in f, but the 
requests that are not destined for A are served at A in 


zero time. Note that SFQ holds its fairness property even 
when the service capacity varies [8]. In our case, the 
server capacity (processing speed) varies from normal, if 
the request is to be serviced on the same brick, to infinity 
if the request is virtual and is to be serviced elsewhere. 
Intuitively, since the brick A sees all the requests in f 
(and their costs) as a part of the virtual stream, the SFQ 
scheduler at A factors in the costs of the virtual requests 
served elsewhere in its scheduling, even though they con- 
sume no service time at A. This will lead to proportional 
sharing of the total service. The theorem below formal- 
izes the bounds on unfairness using TOTAL-DSFQ. 


THEOREM 2. Assume stream f is requesting service 
on Ny bricks and stream g on Ng bricks. During any 
interval {t,t2| in which f and g are both continuously 
backlogged at some brick A, the difference between the 
total amount of work completed by all bricks for the two 
streams during the entire interval, normalized by their 
weights, is bounded as follows: 


Wy(ti,t2) _ Wo(t1, ta) 
Os Pg 


< ((D + Dsraq) * Ns + 1) 








mar 


cost ¢ 4 


OF 


mar 


cost, A 


Pg 


max 


batchcost';'s batchcosti (8) 
Of Dg 


to 


((D + Dsrq) * Ng +1) 


(Dsrg + 1) ( 


where D is the queue depth of the disk', and Dsrq is 
the queue depth of the Start-time Fair Queue at the brick. 


PROOF. The proof of this and all following theorems 
can be found in [26]. O 


The bound in Formula (8) has two parts. The first part 
is similar to the bound of SFQ(D) in (4), the unfairness 
due to server queues. The second part is new and con- 
tributed by the distributed data. If the majority of re- 
quests of stream f is processed at the backlogged server, 
the batchcost}'4" is small and the bound is tight. Other- 
wise, if f gets a lot of service at other bricks, the bound 
is loose. 

As we showed in Example 2, however, there are sit- 
uations in which total proportional sharing is impos- 
sible with work conserving schedulers. In the theo- 
rem above, this corresponds to the case with an infinite 
batchcost( 4" , and hence the bound is infinite. To de- 
lineate more precisely when total proportional sharing is 
possible under TOTAL-DSFQ, we characterize when the 
total service rates of the streams are proportional to their 
weights. The theorem below says that, under TOTAL- 
DSFQ, if a set of streams are backlogged together at a 


'If there are multiple disks (the normal case), D is the sum of the 
queue depths of the disks. 
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set of bricks, then either their normalized total service 
rates over all bricks are equal (thus satisfying the total 
proportionality requirement), or there are some streams 
whose normalized service rates are equal and the remain- 
der receive no service at the backlogged bricks because 
they already receive more service elsewhere. 

Let R (ti, ta) = W (ti, t2)/(by * (tg — t,)) be 
the normalized service rate of stream f in the duration 
(t;,t2). If the total service rates of streams are pro- 
portional to their weights, then their normalized service 
rates should be equal as the time interval tg — t; goes 
to infinity. Suppose stream f is backlogged at a set 
of bricks, denoted as set S, its normalized service rate 
at S is denoted as Ry.s(ti, te), and Ry other(ti, te) de- 
notes its normalized total service rate at all other bricks. 
Ry(ti, ts) = Rys(ti, ta) + Pty oiter (ti, te): We drop 
(t,,t2) hereafter as we always consider interval (¢;, t2). 


THEOREM 3. Under TOTAL-DSFQ, if during (t1, 
to), streams {f1, fo,.--fn} are backlogged ata set of 
bricks S, in the order Ry, other < Rfz,other S ++ 
Ry, others aS tg — tj —? 00, ether Rr, = Rp =...Ry,, 
or tk € {1,2,...n — 1}, such that Ry, = ...Ry, < 
FR f,.41,0ther and Pee 8 = df, JS =a (); 


The intuition of Theorem 3 is as follows. At brick set 
SS, let us first set Ry, .s = Fz,,5 =..= Fy,.,s = 0 and 
try to allocate the resources of S. Stream fj has the high- 
est priority since its delay is the smallest. Thus the SFQ 
scheduler will increase Ry,,5 until Re, = Ry, other- 
Now both f; and f> have the same total service rate and 
the same highest priority. Brick set S will then increase 
Ry,,s and Ry, sg equally until Ry, = Ry, = Ryy other. 
In the end, either all the streams have the same total ser- 
vice rate, or it is impossible to balance all streams due 
to the limited service capacity of all bricks in S. In the 
latter case, the first k streams have equal total service 
rates, while the remaining streams are blocked for ser- 
vice at S. Intuitively, this is the best we can do with a 
work-conserving scheduler to equalize normalized ser- 
vice rates. 

In Section 3.4 we propose a modification to TOTAL- 
DSFQ that ensures no stream is blocked at any brick. 


3.3.2 Single-client Multi-coordinator 


So far we have assumed that a stream requests service 
through one coordinator only. In many high-end systems, 
however, it is preferable for high-load clients to distrib- 
ute their requests among multiple coordinators in order 
to balance the load on the coordinators. In this section, 
we discuss the single-client multi-coordinator setting and 
the corresponding fairness analysis for TOTAL-DSFQ. 
In summary, we find that TOTAL-DSFQ does engender 
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Figure 7: Effect of multiple coordinators under TOTAL- 
DSFQ. Delay value of an individual request is different from 
Fig. 5, but the total amount of delay remains the same. 


total proportional sharing in this setting, except in some 
unusual cases. 

We motivate the analysis with an example. First, let 
us assume that a stream accesses two coordinators in 
round-robin order and examine the effect on the delay 
function (7) through the example stream in Fig. 5. The 
result is displayed in Fig. 7. Odd-numbered requests are 
processed by the first coordinator and even-numbered re- 
quests are processed by the second coordinator. With one 
coordinator, the three requests to brick A have delay val- 
ues 0, 2 and 0. With two round-robin coordinators, the 
delay values of the two requests dispatched by the first 
coordinator are now 0 and 1; the delay value of the re- 
quest dispatched by the second coordinator is |. Thus, 
although individual request may have delay value differ- 
ent from the case of single coordinator, the total amount 
of delay remains the same. This is because every virtual 
request (to other bricks) is counted exactly once. 

We formalize this result in Theorem 4 below, which 
says, essentially, that streams backlogged at a brick re- 
ceive total proportional service so long as each stream 
uses a consistent set of coordinators (i.e., the same set of 
coordinators for each brick it accesses). 

Formally, assume stream f sends requests through n 
coordinators C, Co, ...,C,, and coordinator C; receives 
a substream of f denoted as f;. With respect to brick A, 
each substream f; has its batchcost "A - Let us first as- 
sume that batchcost’"s is finite for all substreams, 1.e., 
requests to A are distributed among all coordinators. 


THEOREM 4. Assume stream f accesses n coordina- 
tors such that each one receives substreams f\,..., fn, 
respectively, and stream g accesses m coordinators with 
substreams 9), ---; Gm, respectively. During any interval 
[t1,t2] in which f and g are both continuously back- 
logged at brick A, inequality (8) still holds, where 


mar mar 


batchcost#'4" = max{ batchcost''*4, ... 
batchcost“’, } (9) 
mar mar 


batchcost7"4" = max{ batchcost)**4, .. 


batchcoste",} (10) 


An anomalous case arises if a stream partitions the 
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bricks into disjoint subsets and accesses each partition 
through separate coordinators. In this case, the requests 
served in one partition will never be counted in the delay 
of any request to the other partition, and the total service 
may no longer be proportional to the weight. For ex- 
ample, requests to B in Fig. 7 have smaller delay values 
than the ones in Fig. 5. This case is unlikely to occur with 
most load balancing schemes such as round-robin or uni- 
formly random selection of coordinators. Note that the 
algorithm will still guarantee total proportional sharing 
if different streams use separate coordinators. 

More interestingly, selecting randomly among mul- 
tiple coordinators may smooth out the stream, and re- 
sult in more uniform delay values. For example, if 
batchcost(py 4) in the original stream is a sequence of 
i.i.d. (independent, identically distributed) random vari- 
ables with large variance such that batchcost?'4" might 
be large, it is not difficult to show that with indepen- 
dently random mapping of each request to a coordina- 
tor, batchcost(p;,_,) is also a sequence of i.id. random 
variables with the same mean, but the variance decreases 
as number of coordinators increases. This means that 
under random selection of coordinators, while the aver- 
age delay is still the same (thus service rate is the same), 
the variance in the delay value is reduced and therefore 
the unfairness bound is tighter. We test this observation 
through an empirical study later. 


3.4 Hybrid Proportional Sharing 


Under TOTAL-DSFQ, Theorem 3 tells us that a stream 
may be blocked at a brick if it gets too much service 
at other bricks. This is not desirable in many cases. 
We would like to guarantee a minimum service rate for 
each stream on every brick so the client program can 
always make progress. Under the DSFQ framework, 
i.e., formulae (5-6), this means that the delay must be 
bounded, using a different delay function than the one 
used in TOTAL-DSFQ. We next develop a delay function 
that guarantees a minimum service share to backlogged 
streams on each brick. 

Let us assume that the weights assigned to streams are 
normalized, ie. O < dy < 1 and DoF of = 1. Sup- 
pose that, in addition to the weight @;, each stream f is 
assigned a brick-minimum weight or, corresponding 
to the minimum service share per brick for the stream.” 
We can then show that the following delay function will 
guarantee the required minimum service share on each 
brick for each stream. 


_ oop" -1 


delay(p’ 4) i-¢ *k cost(p' 4) (11) 


*Setting the brick-minimum weights requires knowledge of the 
client data layouts. We do not discuss this further in the paper. 


We can see, for example, that setting enn = oy yields 
a delay of zero, and the algorithm then reduces to sin- 
gle brick proportional sharing that guarantees minimum 
share @; for stream f, as expected. 

By combining delay function (11) with the delay func- 
tion (7) for TOTAL-DSFQ, we can achieve an algorithm 
that approaches total proportional sharing while guaran- 
teeing a minimum service level for each stream per brick, 
as follows. 


delay(p’*; 4) = min { batchcost(p' 4) — cost(p¥ 4), 
o;/¢r" | 
Lr 


The DSFQ algorithm using the delay function (12) de- 
fines a new algorithm called HYBRID-DSFQ. Since the 
delay under HYBRID-DSFQ is no greater than the de- 
lay in (11), the service rate at every brick is no less 
than the rate under (11), thus the minimum per brick 
service share ¢7"'" is still guaranteed. On the other 
hand, if the amount of service a stream f receives 
on other bricks between requests to brick A is lower 
than (¢/¢7"" — 1)/(1 — gf) * cost(p> 4), the delay 
function behaves similarly to equation (7), and hence 
the sharing properties in this case should be similar to 
TOTAL-DSFQ, i.e., total proportional sharing. 

Empirical evidence (in Section 4.3) indicates that 
HYBRID-DSFQ works as expected for various work- 
loads. However, there are pathological workloads that 
can violate the total service proportional sharing prop- 
erty. For example, if a stream using two bricks knows its 
data layout, it can alternate bursts to one brick and then 
the other. Under TOTAL-DSFQ, the first request in each 
burst would have received a large delay, corresponding 
to the service the stream had received on the other brick 
during the preceding burst, but in HYBRID-DSFQ, the 
delay is truncated by the minimum share term in the de- 
lay function. As a result, the stream receives more ser- 
vice than its weight entitles it to. We believe that this can 
be resolved by including more history in the minimum 
share term, but the design and evaluation of such a delay 
function is reserved to future work. 


* cost(p¥ 4) (12) 


4 Experimental Evaluation 


We evaluate our distributed proportional sharing algo- 
rithm in a prototype FAB system [20], which consists 
of six bricks. Each brick is an identically configured 
HP ProLiant DL380 server with 2x 2.8GHz Xeon CPU, 
1.5GB RAM, 2x Gigabit NIC, and an integrated Smart 
Array 6i storage controller with four 18G Ultral320, 15K 
rpm SCSI disks configured as RAID 0. All bricks are 
running SUSE 9.2 Linux, kernel 2.6.8-24.10-smp. Each 
brick runs a coordinator. To simplify performance com- 
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parisons, FAB caching was turned off, except at the disk 
level. 

The workload generator consists of a number of 
clients (streams), each running several Postmark [15] in- 
stances. We chose Postmark as the workload generator 
because its independent, randomly-distributed requests 
give us the flexibility to configure different workloads 
for demonstration and for testing extreme cases. Each 
Postmark thread has exactly one outstanding request in 
the system at any time, accessing its isolated 256MB 
logical volume. Unless otherwise specified, each vol- 
ume resides on a single brick and each thread generates 
random read/write requests with file sizes from 1KB to 
16KB. The number of transactions per thread is suffi- 
ciently large so the thread is always active when it is on. 
Other parameters of Postmark are set to the default val- 
ues. 

With our work-conserving schedulers, until a stream 
is backlogged, its IO throughput increases as the num- 
ber of threads increases. When it is backlogged, on the 
other hand, the actual service amount depends on the 
scheduling algorithm. To simplify calculation, we target 
throughput (MB/sec) proportional sharing, and define the 
cost of a request to be its size. Other cost functions such 
as IO/sec or estimated disk service time could be used as 
well. 


4.1 Single Brick Proportional Sharing 


We first demonstrate the effect of TOTAL-DSFQ on two 
streams reading from one brick. Stream f consistently 
has 30 Postmark threads, while the number of Postmark 
threads for stream g is increased from 0 to 20. The ra- 
tio of weights between f and g is at 1:2. As the data is 
not distributed, the delay value is always zero and this Is 
essentially the same as SFQ(D) [12]. 

Figure 8 shows the performance isolation between the 
two clients. The throughput of stream g is increasing and 
its latency is fixed until g acquires its proportional share 
at around 13 threads. After that, additional threads do 
not give any more bandwidth but increase the latency. 
On the other hand, the throughput and latency of stream 
f are both affected by g. Once g gets its share, it has no 
further impact on f. 


4.2 Total Service Proportional Sharing 


Figure 9 demonstrates the effectiveness of TOTAL- 
DSFQ for two clients. The workload streams have ac- 
cess patterns shown in Fig. 3. We arranged the data 


3Our algorithms focus on the management of storage bandwidth; 
a full exploration of the management of multiple resources (including 
cache and network bandwidth) to control end-to-end performance is 
beyond the scope of this paper. 
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Figure 8: Proportional sharing on one brick. @s:¢g=1:2; 
legend in (a) also applies to (b). 


layout so that each Postmark thread accesses only one 
brick. Stream f and stream g both have 30 threads on 
brick A throughout the experiment, meanwhile, an in- 
creasing number of threads from g is processed at brick 
B. Postmark allows us to specify the maximum size of 
the random files generated, and we tested the algorithm 
with workloads using two different maximum random 
file sizes, 16K B and IMB. 

Figure 9(a) shows that as the number of Postmark 
threads from stream g directed to brick B increases, its 
throughput from brick B increases, and the share it re- 
ceives at brick A decreases to compensate. The total 
throughputs received by streams f and g stay roughly 
equal throughout. As the stream g becomes more unbal- 
anced between bricks A and B, however, the throughput 
difference between streams f and g varies more. This 
can be related to the fairness bound in Theorem 2: as 
the imbalance increases, so does batchcost("4" , and the 
bound becomes a little looser. Figure 9(b) uses the same 
data layout but with a different file size and weight ratio. 
As g gets more service on B, its throughput rises on B 
from 0 to 175 MB/s. As a result, the algorithm increases 
f’s share on the shared brick A, and its throughput rises 
from 40 MB/s to 75 MB/s, while g’s throughput on A 
drops from 160 MB/s to 125 MB/s. In combination the 
throughput of both streams increases, whole maintaining 
a 1:4 ratio. 

The experiment in Figure 10 has a data layout with de- 
pendencies among requests. Each thread in g accesses all 
three bricks, while stream f accesses one brick only. The 
resource allocation is balanced when stream g has three 
or more threads on the shared brick. As g has a RAID- 
0 data layout, the service rates on the other two bricks 
are limited by the rate on the shared brick. This exper- 
iment shows that TOTAL-DSFQ correctly controls the 
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Figure 9: Total service proportional sharing. f’s data is 
on brick A only; g has data on both bricks A and B. As g 
gets more service on the bricks it does not share with f, the 
algorithm increases f’s share on the brick they do share; thus 
the total throughputs of both streams increase. 
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Figure 10: Total service proportional sharing with striped 
data. Of:¢,=1:1. g has RAID-O logical volume striping on 
three bricks; f’s data is on one brick only. 


total share in the case where requests on different bricks 
are dependent. We note that in this example, the sched- 
uler could allocate more bandwidth on the shared brick 
to stream g in order to improve the total system through- 
put instead of maintaining proportional service; however, 
this is not our goal. 


Figure 11 is the result with multiple coordinators. The 
data layouts and workloads are the same as in the exper- 
iment shown in Figures 3 and 9: two bricks, stream f 
accesses only one, and stream g accesses both. The only 
difference is that stream g accesses both bricks A and B 
through two or four coordinators in round-robin order. 


Using multiple coordinators still guarantees propor- 
tional sharing of the total throughput. Furthermore, a 
comparison of Fig. 9, 11(a), and 11(b) indicates that as 
the number of coordinators increases, the match between 
the total throughputs received by f and g is closer, 1.e., 
the unfairness bound is tighter. This confirms the ob- 
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Figure 11: Total service proportional sharing with multi- 
coordinator, df:¢9=1:1 


servation in Section 3.3.2 that multiple coordinators may 
smooth out a stream and reduce the unfairness. 


4.3 Hybrid Proportional Sharing 


The result of HYBRID-DSFQ is presented in Fig. 12. 
The workload is the same as in the experiment shown 
in Figures 3 and 9: stream f accesses brick A only, and 
stream g accesses both A and B. Streams f and g both 
have 20 Postmark threads on A, and g has an increas- 
ing number of Postmark threads on B. We wish to give 
stream g a minimum share of 1/12 on brick A when it 
is backlogged. This corresponds to #7" = 1/12; based 
on Equation 12, the delay function for g is 


delay(p’, 4) =min' { batchcost(p', 4) — cost(pi, 4), 
10 * cost(p', 4)} 


Stream f is served on A only and thus the delay is al- 
ways zero. 

With HYBRID-DSFQ, the algorithm reserves a min- 
imum share for each stream, and tries to make the to- 
tal throughput as close as possible without reallocating 
the reserved share. For this workload, the service capac- 
ity of a brick is approximately 6MB/sec. We can see in 
Fig. 12(a) that if the throughput of stream g on brick B 
is less than 4MB, HYBRID-DSFQ can balance the to- 
tal throughputs of the two streams. As g receives more 
service on brick B, the maximum delay part in HYBRID- 
DSFQ takes effect and g gets its minimum share on brick 
A. The total throughputs are no longer proportional to 
the assigned weights, but is still reasonably close. Fig- 
ure 12(b) repeats the experiment with the streams select- 
ing between two coordinators alternately; the workload 
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(b) throughputs with HYBRID-DSFQ, two coordinators 


Figure 12: Two-brick experiment using HYBRID-DSFQ 


and data layout are otherwise identical to the single co- 
ordinator experiment. The results indicate that HYBRID- 
DSFQ works as designed with multiple coordinators too. 


4.4 Fluctuating workloads 


First we investigate how TOTAL-DSFQ responds to sud- 
den changes in load by using an on/off fluctuating work- 
load. Figure 13 shows the total throughputs of the three 
streams. Steams f and g are continuously backlogged 
at brick A and thus the total throughputs are the same. 
When stream / is on, some bandwidth on brick B is oc- 
cupied by h (h’s service is not proportional to its weight 
because of insufficient threads it has and thus it is not 
backlogged on brick B). As a result, g’s throughput 
drops. Then f’s throughput follows closely after a sec- 
ond, because part of f’s share on A is reallocated to g to 
compensate its loss on B. Detailed throughputs of g on 
each brick is not shown on the picture. We also see that 
as the number of threads (and hence the SFQ depth) in- 
creases, the sharp drop in g’s throughput is more signifi- 
cant. These experimental observations agree with the un- 
fairness bounds on TOTAL-DSFQ shown in Theorem 2, 
which increase with the queue depth. 

Next we examine the effectiveness of different propor- 
tional sharing algorithms through sinusoidal workloads. 
Both streams f and g access three bricks and overlap on 
one brick only, brick A. The number of Postmark threads 
for each stream on each brick is approximately a sinu- 
soidal function with different frequency; see Fig. 14(a). 
To demonstrate the effectiveness of proportional shar- 
ing, we try to saturate brick A by setting the number of 
threads on it to a sinusoidal function varying from 15 
to 35, while thread numbers on other bricks take values 
from 0 to 10 (not shown in Fig. 14(a)). The result con- 
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Figure 13: Fluctuating workloads. Streams f and g both 
have the same number of Postmark threads on brick A, and 
stream g has 10 additional Postmark threads on brick B. In 
addition, there is a stream / that has 10 on/off threads on brick 
B that are repeatedly on together for 10 seconds and then off for 
10 seconds. The weights are equal: @f : dg : dn = 1:1: 1. 


firms several hypotheses. Figure 14(b) is the result on 
a standard FAB without any fair scheduling. Not sur- 
prisingly, the throughput curves are similar to the thread 
curves in Fig. 14(a) except when the server is saturated. 
Figure 14(c) shows that single brick proportional sharing 
provides proportional service on brick A but not neces- 
sarily the total service. At time 250, the service on A 
is not proportional because g has minimum threads on A 
and is not backlogged. Figure 14(d) displays the effect of 
total service proportional sharing. The total service rates 
match well in general. At times around 65, 100, 150, 
and 210, the rates deviate because one stream gets too 
much service on other bricks, and its service on A drops 
close to zero. Thus TOTAL-DSFQ cannot balance the 
total service. At time around 230-260, the service rates 
are not close because stream g is not backlogged, as was 
the case in Fig. 14(c). Finally, Fig. 14(e) confirms the 
effect of hybrid proportional sharing. Comparing with 
Fig. 14(d), HYBRID-DSFQ proportional sharing guar- 
antees minimum share when TOTAL-DSFQ does not, at 
the cost of slightly greater deviation from total propor- 
tional sharing during some periods. 


5 Conclusions 


In this paper, we presented a_proportional-service 
scheduling framework suitable for use in a distributed 
storage system. We use it to devise a distributed sched- 
uler that enforces proportional sharing of total service 
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(e) Hybrid proportional sharing 


Figure 14: Sinusoidal workloads, ¢;:¢,=1:1. The legend in 
(a) applies to all the figures. 


between streams to the degree possible given the work- 
loads. Enforcing proportional total service in a distrib- 
uted storage system is hard because different clients can 
access data from multiple storage nodes (bricks) using 
different, and possibly multiple, access points (coordina- 
tors). Thus, there is no single entity that knows the state 
of all the streams and the service they have received. Our 
scheduler extends the SFQ(D) [12] algorithm, which 
was designed as a centralized scheduler. Our sched- 
uler is fully distributed, adds very little communication 
overhead, has low computational requirements, and is 
work-conserving. We prove the fairness properties of 
this scheduler analytically and also show experimental 
results from an implementation on the FAB distributed 
storage system that illustrate these properties. 

We also present examples of unbalanced workloads 
for which no work-conserving scheduler can provide 
proportional sharing of the total throughput, and attempt- 
ing to come close can block some clients on some bricks. 
We demonstrate a hybrid scheduler that attempts to pro- 
vide total proportional sharing where possible, while 
guaranteeing a minimum share per brick for every client. 
Experimental evidence indicates that it works well. 

Our work leaves several issues open. First, we as- 
sumed that clients using multiple coordinators load those 
coordinators equally or randomly; while this is a rea- 
sonable assumption in most cases, there may be cases 
when it does not hold — for example, when some co- 
ordinators have an affinity to data on particular bricks. 
Some degree of communication between coordinators 
may be required in order to provide total proportional 
sharing in this case. Second, more work is needed to de- 
sign and evaluate better hybrid delay functions that can 
deal robustly with pathological workloads. Finally, our 
algorithms are designed for enforcing proportional ser- 
vice guarantees, but in many cases, requirements may be 
based partially on absolute service levels, such as a spec- 
ified minimum throughput, or maximum response time. 
We plan to address how this may be combined with pro- 
portional sharing in future work. 
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Argon: performance insulation for shared storage servers 
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Abstract 


Services that share a storage system should realize the 
same efficiency, within their share of time, as when they 
have the system to themselves. The Argon storage server 
explicitly manages its resources to bound the inefficiency 
arising from inter-service disk and cache interference in 
traditional systems. The goal is to provide each ser- 
vice with at least a configured fraction (e.g., 0.9) of the 
throughput it achieves when it has the storage server to 
itself, within its share of the server—a service allocated 
| /nth of a server should get nearly | /nth (or more) of the 
throughput it would get alone. Argon uses automatically- 
configured prefetch/write-back sizes to insulate stream- 
ing efficiency from disk seeks introduced by competing 
workloads. It uses explicit disk time quanta to do the 
same for non-streaming workloads with internal local- 
ity. It partitions the cache among services, based on their 
observed access patterns, to insulate the hit rate each 
achieves from the access patterns of others. Experiments 
show that, combined, these mechanisms and Argon’s au- 
tomatic configuration of each achieve the insulation goal. 


1 Introduction 


Aggregating services onto shared infrastructures, rather 
than using separate physical resources for each, is a long- 
standing approach to reducing hardware and adminis- 
tration costs. It reduces the number of distinct systems 
that must be managed and allows excess resources to be 
shared among bursty services. Combined with virtual- 
ization, such aggregation strengthens notions such as ser- 
vice outsourcing and utility computing. 


When multiple services use the same server, each ob- 
viously gets only a fraction of the server’s resources 
and, if continuously busy, achieves a fraction of its peak 
throughput. But, each service should be able to use its 
fraction of resources with the same efficiency as when 
run alone; that is, there should be minimal interference. 
For resources like the CPU and network, time-sharing 
creates only minor interference. For the two primary 
storage system resources — disk head time and cache 
space — this is not the case. 


Disks involve mechanical motion in servicing requests, 
and moving a disk head from one region to another is 


slow. The worst-case scenario is when two sequential 
access patterns become tightly interleaved causing the 
disk head to bounce between two regions of the disk; 
performance goes from streaming disk bandwidth to that 
of a random-access workload. Likewise, cache misses 
are two orders of magnitude less efficient than cache 
hits. Without proper cache partitioning, it is easy for one 
data-intensive service to dominate the cache with a large 
footprint, significantly reducing the hit rates of other ser- 
vices. Two consequences of disk and cache interference 
are significant performance degradation and lack of per- 
formance predictability. As a result, interference con- 
cerns compel many administrators to statically partition 
storage infrastructures among services. 


This paper describes mechanisms that together mitigate 
these interference issues, insulating! services that share 
a storage system from one another’s presence. The goal 
is to maintain each service’s efficiency within a config- 
urable fraction (e.g., 0.9) of the efficiency it achieves 
when it has the storage server to itself, regardless of what 
other services share the server. We call this fraction the 
R-value, drawing on the analogy of the thermal resis- 
tance measure in building insulation. With an R-value 
of 1.0, sharing affects the portion of server time dedi- 
cated to a service, but not the service’s efficiency within 
that portion. Additionally, insulation increases the pre- 
dictability of service performance in the face of sharing. 


The Argon storage server combines three mechanisms 
plus automated configuration to achieve the above goal. 
First, detecting sequential streams and using sufficiently 
large prefetching/write-back ranges amortizes position- 
ing costs to achieve the configured R-value of streaming 
bandwidth. Second, explicit cache partitioning prevents 
any one service from squeezing out others. To maximize 
the value of available cache space, the space allocated 
to each service is set to the minimum amount required 
to achieve the configured R-value of its standalone effi- 
ciency. For example, a service that streams large files and 
exhibits no reuse hits only requires enough cache space 
to buffer its prefetched data. On-line cache simulation is 
used to determine the required cache space. Third, disk 
time quanta are used to separate the disk I/O of services, 


'We use the term “insulate,” rather than “isolate.” because a ser- 
vice’s performance will obviously depend on the fraction of resources 
it receives and, thus, on the presence of other services. But, ideally, its 
efficiency will not. 
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eliminating interference that arises from workload mix- 
ing. The length of each quantum Is determined by Argon 
to achieve the configured R-value, and average response 
time is kept low by improving overall server efficiency. 


Experiments with both Linux and pre-insulation Argon 
confirm the significant efficiency losses that can arise 
from inter-workload interference. With its insulation 
mechanisms enabled, measurements show that Argon 
mitigates these losses and consistently provides each ser- 
vice with at least the configured R-value of unshared ef- 
ficiency. For example, when configured with an R-value 
of 0.95 and simultaneously serving OLTP (TPC-C) and 
decision support (TPC-H Query 3) workloads, Argon’s 
insulation more than doubles performance for both work- 
loads. Workload combinations that cannot be sufficiently 
insulated, such as two workloads that require the entire 
cache capacity to perform well, can be identified soon 
after an unsupportable workload is added. 


This paper makes four main contributions. First, it clari- 
fies the importance of insulation in systems that desire 
efficient and predictable performance for services that 
share a storage server. Second, it identifies and exper- 
imentally demonstrates the disk and cache interference 
issues that arise in traditional shared storage. Third, it de- 
scribes mechanisms that collectively mitigate them. Al- 
though each mechanism is known, their application to 
performance insulation, their inter-relationships, and au- 
tomated configuration to insulation targets have not been 
previously explored. Fourth, it experimentally demon- 
strates their effectiveness in providing performance insu- 
lation for shared storage. Overall, the paper shows that 
Argon provides an important and effective foundation for 
predictable shared storage. 


2 Motivation and related work 


Administration costs push for using shared storage in- 
frastructures to support multiple activities/services rather 
than having separate infrastructures. This section ex- 
pands on the benefits of shared storage, describes the in- 
terference issues that arise during sharing, and discusses 
previous work on relevant mechanisms and problems. 
The next section discusses Argon’s mechanisms for in- 
sulating against such interference. 


2.1 Why shared storage? 


Many IT organizations support multiple  activi- 
ties/services, such as financial databases, software 
development, and email. Although many organizations 
maintain distinct storage infrastructures for each activ- 
ity/service, using a single shared infrastructure can be 
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much more cost-effective. Not only does it reduce the 
number of distinct systems that must be purchased and 
supported, it simplifies several aspects of administration. 
For example, a given amount of excess resources can 
easily be made available for growth or bursts in any 
one of the services, rather than having to be partitioned 
statically among separate infrastructures (and then 
moved as needed by administrators). One service’s 
bursts can use excess resources from others that are 
not currently operating at peak load, smoothing out 
burstiness across the shared infrastructure. Similarly, 
on-line spare components can also be shared rather than 
partitioned, reducing the speed with which replacements 
must be deployed to avoid possible outages. 


2.2 Interference in shared storage 


When services share an infrastructure, they naturally will 
each receive only a fraction of its resources. For non- 
storage resources like CPU time and network bandwidth, 
well-established resource management mechanisms can 
support time-sharing with minimal inefficiency from in- 
terference and context switching [4, 26]. For the two 
primary storage system resources, however, this is not 
the case. Traditional free-for-all disk head and cache 
management policies can result in significant efficiency 
degradations when these resources are shared by multi- 
ple services. That is, interleaving multiple access pat- 
terns can result in considerably less efficient request pro- 
cessing for each access pattern. Such loss of efficiency 
results in poor performance for each workload and for the 
overall system — with fair sharing, for example, each of 
two services should each achieve at least half the perfor- 
mance they experience when not sharing, but efficiency 
losses can result in much lower performance for both. 
Further, the service efficiency is determined by the ac- 
tivities of all workloads sharing a server, making perfor- 
mance unpredictable (even if proportional shares are en- 
sured) and complicating dataset assignment tasks. 


Disk head interference: Disk head efficiency can be de- 
fined as the fraction of the average disk request’s service 
time spent transferring data to or from the magnetic me- 
dia. The best case, sequential streaming, achieves disk 
head efficiency of approximately 0.9, falling below 1.0 
because no data is transferred when switching from one 
track to the next [28]. Non-streaming access patterns can 
achieve efficiencies well below 0.1, as seek time and ro- 
tational latency dominate data transfer time. For exam- 
ple, a disk with an average seek time of 5 ms that rotates 
at 10,000 RPMs would provide an efficiency of ~0.015 
for random-access 8 KB requests (assuming 400 KB per 
track). Improved locality (e.g., cutting seek distances in 
half) might raise this value to +0.02. 
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Interleaving the access patterns of multiple services can 
reduce disk head efficiency dramatically if doing so 
breaks up sequential streaming. This often happens to 
a sequential access pattern that shares storage with any 
other access pattern(s), sequential or otherwise. Almost 
all sequential patterns arrive one request at a time, leav- 
ing the disk scheduler with only other services’ requests 
immediately after completing one from the sequential 
pattern. The scheduler’s choice of another service’s ac- 
cess will incur a positioning delay and, more germane 
to this discussion, so will the next request from the se- 
quential pattern. If this occurs repeatedly, the sequential 
pattern’s disk head efficiency can drop by an order of 
magnitude or more. 


Most systems use prefetching and write-back for sequen- 
tial patterns. Not only can this serve to hide disk access 
times from applications, it can be used to convert se- 
quences of small requests into fewer, larger requests. The 
larger requests amortize positioning delays over more 
data transfer, increasing disk head efficiency if the se- 
quential pattern is interleaved with other requests. Al- 
though this helps, most systems do not prefetch aggres- 
sively enough to achieve performance insulation [24, 28] 
— for example, the 64 KB prefetch size common in 
many operating systems (e.g., BSD and Linux) raises ef- 
ficiency from 0.015 to 0.11 when sequential work- 
loads share a disk, which is still far below the streaming 
bandwidth efficiency of ~0.9. More aggressive use of 
prefetching and write-back aggregation is one tool used 
by Argon for performance insulation. 


Cache interference: For some applications, a crucial de- 
terminant of storage performance is the cache. Given 
the scale of mechanical positioning delays, cache hits are 
several orders of magnitude faster than misses. Also, a 
cache hit uses no disk head time, reducing disk head in- 
terference. 


With traditional cache eviction policies, it is easy for one 
service’s workload to get an unfair share of the cache ca- 
pacity, preventing others from achieving their appropri- 
ate cache hit rates. Regardless of which cache eviction 
policy is used, there will exist certain workloads that fill 
the cache, due to their locality (recency- or frequency- 
based) or their request rate. The result can be a signifi- 
cant reduction in the cache hit rate for the other work- 
loads’ reads, and thus much lower efficiency if these 
workloads depend upon the cache for their performance. 


In addition to efficiency consequences for reads, unfair- 
ness can arise with write-back caching. A write-back 
cache decouples write requests from the subsequent disk 
writes. Since writes go into the cache immediately, it is 
easy for a service that writes large quantities of data to 
fill the cache with its dirty blocks. In addition to reduc- 


ing other services’ cache hit ratios, this can increase the 
visible work required to complete each miss — when the 
cache is full of dirty blocks, data must be written out to 
create free buffers before the next read or write can be 
serviced. 


2.3. Related work 


Argon adapts, extends, and applies some existing mecha- 
nisms to provide performance insulation for shared stor- 
age servers. This section discusses previous work on 
these mechanisms and on similar problems in related do- 
mains. 


Storage resource management: Most file systems 
prefetch data for sequentially-accessed files. In addi- 
tion to hiding some disk access delays from applica- 
tions, accessing data in larger chunks amortizes seeks 
over larger data transfers when the sequential access pat- 
tern is interleaved with others. A key decision is how 
much data to prefetch [25]. The popular 64 KB prefetch 
size Was appropriate more than a decade ago [21], but 
is now insufficient [24, 28]. Similar issues are involved 
in syncing data from the write-back cache, but without 
the uncertainty of prefetching. Argon complements tra- 
ditional prefetch/write-back with automated determina- 
tion of sizes so as to achieve a tunable fraction (e.g., 0.9) 
of standalone streaming efficiency. 


Schindler et al. [27, 28] show how to obtain and ex- 
ploit underlying disk characteristics to achieve good per- 
formance with certain workload mixes. In particular, 
that work shows that, by accessing data in track-sized 
track-aligned extents, one can achieve a large fraction 
of streaming disk bandwidth even when interleaving a 
sequential workload with other workloads. Such disk- 
specific mechanisms are orthogonal and could be added 
to Argon to reduce prefetch/write-back sizes. 


Most database systems explicitly manage their caches in 
order to maximize their effectiveness in the face of inter- 
leaved queries [11, 15,27]. A query optimizer, for exam- 
ple, can use knowledge of query access patterns to allo- 
cate for each query just the number of cache pages that it 
estimates are needed to achieve the best performance for 
that query [15]. Cao et al. [7, 8] show how these ideas 
can also be applied to file systems in their exploration 
of application-controlled file caching. In other work, 
the TIP [25] system assumes application-provided hints 
about future accesses and divides the filesystem cache 
into three partitions that are used for read prefetching, 
caching hinted blocks for reuse, and caching unhinted 
blocks for reuse. Argon uses cache partitioning, but with 
a focus on performance insulation rather than overall per- 
formance and without assuming prior knowledge of ac- 
cess patterns. Instead, Argon automatically discovers the 
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necessary cache partition size for each service based on 
its access pattern. 

Resource provisioning in shared infrastructures: De- 
ploying multiple services in a shared infrastructure is a 
popular concept, being developed and utilized by many. 
For example, DDSD[39] and Oceano[3] are systems that 
dynamically assign resources to services as demand fluc- 
tuates, based on SLAs and static administrator-set prior- 
ities, respectively. Resource assignment is done at the 
server granularity: at any time, only one service is as- 
signed to any server. Subsequent resource provision- 
ing research ({10, 13, 34, 35]) allows services to share 
a server, but relies on orthogonal research for assistance 
with performance insulation. 


Most previous QoS and proportional sharing research 
has focused on resources other than storage. For ex- 
ample, resource containers [4] and virtual services [26] 
provide mechanisms for controlling resource usage for 
CPU and kernel resources. Several have considered 
disk time as a resource to be managed, with two high- 
level approaches. One approach is to use admission 
control to admit requests into the storage system ac- 
cording to fair-sharing [17, 36] or explicit performance 
goals [9, 18, 20, 38]. These systems use feedback con- 
trol to manage the request rates of each service. They 
do not, however, do anything to insulate the workloads 
from one another. Argon complements such approaches 
by mitigating inefficiency from interference. 


A second approach is time-slicing of disk head time. For 
example, the Eclipse operating system [6] allocates ac- 
cess to the disk in 1/2-second time intervals. Many real- 
time file systems [1, 12, 19, 23] use a similar approach. 
With large time slices, applications will be completely 
performance-insulated with respect to their disk head ef- 
ficiency, but very high latency can result. Argon goes 
beyond this approach by automatically determining the 
lengths of time slices required and by adding appropri- 
ate and automatically configured cache partitioning and 
prefetch/write-back. 


Rather than using time-slicing for disk head sharing, one 
can use a QoS-aware disk scheduler, such as YFQ [5] 
or Cello [29]. Such schedulers make low-level disk re- 
quest scheduling decisions that reduce seek times and 
also maintain per-service throughput balance. Argon 
would benefit from such a QoS-aware disk scheduler, in 
place of strict time-slicing, for workloads whose access 
patterns would not interfere when combined. 


3 Insulating from interference 


Argon is designed to reduce interference between work- 
loads, allowing sharing with bounded loss of efficiency. 
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In many cases, fairness or weighted fair sharing between 
workloads is also desired. To accomplish the comple- 
mentary goals of insulation and fairness, Argon com- 
bines three techniques: aggressive amortization, cache 
partitioning, and quanta-based scheduling. Argon auto- 
matically configures each mechanism to reach the con- 
figured fraction of standalone efficiency for each work- 
load. This section describes Argon’s goals and mecha- 
nisms. 


3.1 Goals and metrics 


Argon provides both insulation and weighted fair shar- 
ing. Jnsulation means that efficiency for each work- 
load is maintained even when other workloads share the 
server. That is, the I/O throughput a service achieves, 
within the fraction of server time available to it, should 
be close to the throughput it achieves when it has the 
server to itself. Argon allows “how close?” to be speci- 
fied by a tunable R-value parameter, analogous to the R- 
value of thermal insulation, that determines what fraction 
of standalone throughput each service should receive. 
So, if the R-value is set to 0.9, a service that gets 50% 
of a server’s time should achieve at least 0.9 of 50% of 
the throughput it would achieve if not sharing the server. 
And, that efficiency should be achieved no matter what 
other services do within the other 50% of the server’s 
time, providing predictability in addition to performance 
benefits. 


Argon’s insulation focus is on efficiency, as defined by 
throughput. While improving efficiency usually reduces 
average response times, Argon’s use of aggressive amor- 
tization and quanta-based scheduling can increase varia- 
tion and worst-case response times. We believe that this 
is an appropriate choice (Section 5 quantifies our experi- 
ences with response time), but the trade-off between ef- 
ficiency and response time variation is fundamental and 
can be manipulated by the R-value choice. 


Argon focuses on the two primary storage server re- 
sources, disk and cache, in insulating a service’s effi- 
ciency. It assumes that network bandwidth and CPU time 
will not be bottleneck resources. Given that assumption, 
a service’s share of server time maps to the share of disk 
time that it receives. And, within that share of server 
time, a service’s efficiency will be determined by what 
fraction of its requests are absorbed by the cache and by 
the disk efficiency of those that are not. 


Disk efficiency, as discussed earlier, is the fraction of a 
request’s service time spent actually transferring data to 
or from the disk media. Note that this is not the same 
as disk utilization—utilization may always be 100% ina 
busy system, but efficiency may be high or low depend- 
ing on how much time is spent positioning the disk head 
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for each transfer. Idle time does not affect efficiency. So, 
a service’s disk efficiency during its share of disk time 
should be within the R-value of its efficiency when not 
sharing the disk; for a given set of requests, disk effi- 
ciency determines disk throughput. 


Cache efficiency can be viewed as the fraction of requests 
absorbed by the cache. Absorbed requests — read hits and 
dirty block overwrites —are handled by the cache without 
requiring any disk time. Unlike disk efficiency, cache ef- 
ficiency cannot be maintained for every mix of services, 
because each service’s cache efficiency is a non-linear 
function of how much cache space (a finite resource) it 
receives. To address this, a service will be in one of two 
states: trial and supported. When first added, a service 
receives spare cache space and is observed to see how 
much it needs to achieve the appropriate absorption rate 
(as described in Section 3.4). If the amount needed fits 
in that spare cache space, that amount is allocated to the 
service and the service becomes supported. If not, Ar- 
gon reports the inability to support the service with full 
efficiency, allowing an administrator or tool to migrate 
the dataset to a different server, if desired, or leave it to 
receive best effort efficiency. Thus, new services may 
not be able to be supported, but supported services will 
not have necessary cache space taken from them, thereby 
maintaining their specified R-value of efficiency. 


Argon’s fairness focus is on providing explicit shares 
of server time. An alternative approach, employed in 
some other systems, is to focus on per-service perfor- 
mance guarantees. In storage systems, this is difficult 
when mixing workloads because different mixes provide 
very different efficiencies, which will confuse the feed- 
back control algorithms used in such systems. Argon 
provides a predictable foundation on which such systems 
could build. Atop Argon, a control system could manip- 
ulate the share allocated to a service to change its perfor- 
mance, with much less concern about efficiency fluctua- 
tions caused by interactions with other workloads shar- 
ing the system. Exploring this approach is an area of 
future work. 


3.2 Overview of mechanisms 


Figure | illustrates Argon’s high-level architecture. Ar- 
gon provides weighted fair sharing by explicitly allocat- 
ing disk time and by providing appropriately-sized cache 
partitions to each workload. Each workload’s cache ef- 
ficiency is insulated by sizing its cache partition to pro- 
vide the specified R-value of the absorption rate it would 
get from using the entire cache. Each workload’s disk 
efficiency is insulated by ensuring that disk time is allot- 
ted to clients in large enough quanta so that the majority 
of time is spent handling client requests, with compara- 
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Figure 1: Argon’s high-level architecture. Argon makes use 
of cache partitioning, request amortization, and quanta-based 
disk time scheduling. 


tively minimal time spent at the beginning of a quantum 
seeking to the workload’s first request. To ensure quanta 
are effectively used for streaming reads without requiring 
a queue of actual client requests long enough to fill the 
time, Argon performs aggressive prefetching; to ensure 
that streaming writes efficiently use the quanta, Argon 
coalesces them aggressively in write-back cache space. 


There are four guidelines we follow when combining 
these mechanisms and applying them to the goals. First, 
no single mechanism is sufficient to solve all of the ob- 
stacles to fairness and efficiency; each mechanism only 
solves part of the problem. For instance, prefetching im- 
proves the performance of streaming workloads, but does 
not address unfairness at the cache level. Second, some 
of the mechanisms work best when they can assume 
properties that are guaranteed by other mechanisms. As 
an example, both read and write requests require cache 
space. If there are not enough clean buffers, dirty buffers 
must first be flushed before a request can proceed. If the 
dirty buffers belong to a different workload, then some 
of the first workload’s time quantum must be spent per- 
forming writes on behalf of the second. Cache partition- 
ing simplifies this situation by ensuring that latent flushes 
are on behalf of the same workload that triggers them, 
which makes scheduling easier. Third, a combination 
of mechanisms is required to prevent unfairness from 
being introduced. For example, performing large disk 
accesses for streaming workloads must not starve non- 
streaming workloads, requiring a scheduler to balance 
the time spent on each type of workload. Fourth, each 
mechanism automatically adapts to ensure sufficient in- 
sulation based on observed device and workload charac- 
teristics and to avoid misconfiguration. For example, the 
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ratio between disk transfer rates and positioning times 
has changed over time, and full streaming efficiency re- 
quires multi-MB prefetches on modern disks instead of 
the 64-256 KB prefetches of OSes such as Linux and 
FreeBSD. 


3.3. Amortization 


Amortization refers to performing large disk accesses 
for streaming workloads. Because of the relatively high 
cost of seek times and rotational latencies, amortization 
is necessary in order to approach the disk’s streaming 
efficiency when sharing the disk with other workloads. 
However, as is commonly the case, there is a trade-off 
between efficiency and responsiveness. Performing very 
large accesses for streaming workloads will achieve the 
disk’s streaming bandwidth, but at the cost of larger vari- 
ance in response time. Because the disk is being used 
more efficiently, the average response time actually im- 
proves, as we show in Section 5. But, because blocking 
will occur as large prefetch or coalesced requests are pro- 
cessed, the maximum response time and the variance in 
response times significantly increase. Thus, the prefetch 
size should only be as large as necessary to achieve the 
specified R-value. 


In contrast to current file systems’ tendency to use 64 KB 
to 256 KB disk accesses, Argon performs sequential ac- 
cesses MBs at a time. As discussed in Section 4.2, care 
is taken to employ a sequential read detector that does 
not incorrectly predict large sequential access. The exact 
access size Is automatically chosen based on disk charac- 
teristics and the configured R-value, using a simple disk 
model. The average service time for a disk access not in 
the vicinity of the current head location can be modeled 
as: 


S = Tyeek + Trot | 2+ Trrans fer 


where S stands for service time, 7\..% 1s the average seek 
time, 7;o; is the time for one disk rotation, and Tj,ans fer 
is the media transfer time for the data. 7\,.,, is the time 
required to seek to the track holding the starting byte of 
the data stream. On average, once the disk head arrives 
at the appropriate track, a request will wait 7,5, /2 before 
the first byte falls under the head.? In contrast to the 
previous two overhead terms, Tyrans fer Tepresents useful 
data transfer and depends on the transfer size. In order 
to achieve disk efficiency of, for example, 0.9, Tyrans fer 
must be 9 times larger than Tyee% + Tyo, /2. AS shown in 
Table 1, modern SCSI disks have an average seek time 


?Only a small minority of disks have the feature known as Zero- 
Latency Access, which allows them to start reading as soon as the ap- 
propriate track is reached and some part of the request is underneath 
the head (regardless of the position of the first byte) and then reorder 
the bytes later; this would reduce the 7;,,;/2 term. 
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of +5 ms, a rotation period of &6 ms, and a track size 
of ~400 KB. Thus, for the Cheetah 10K.7 SCSI disk to 
achieve a disk efficiency of 0.9 in a sequential access, 
Tiransfer Must be 9 * (5S ms+6ms/2) =72 ms. Ignoring 
head switch time, & 72 ms/T,o; = 12 tracks must be read, 
which is 4.8 MB. Each number is higher on a typical 
SATA drive. 


As disks’ data densities increase at a much faster rate 
than improvements in seek times and rotational speeds, 
aggressive read prefetching and write coalescing grow 
increasingly important. In particular, the access size of 
sequential requests required for insulation increases over 
time. Argon automatically determines the appropriate 
size for each disk to ensure that it is matched to a server’s 
current devices. 


Multiple-MB sequential accesses have two implications. 
Most significantly, the scheduling quantum for sequen- 
tial workloads must be sufficiently long to permit large 
sequential accesses. Consequently, although the aver- 
age request response time will decrease due to overall 
increased efficiency, the maximum and variance of the 
response time usually increases. In addition, the storage 
server must dedicate multiple-MB chunks of the cache 
space for use as speed-matching buffers. Both of these 
limitations are inescapeable if a system is to provide 
near-streaming disk bandwidth in the presence of mul- 
tiple workloads, due to mechanical disk characteristics. 


So far, we have not distinguished between reads and 
writes (which are amortized through read _prefetch- 
ing and write coalescing, respectively). From a disk- 
efficiency standpoint, it does not matter whether one is 
performing a large read or write request. Write coalesc- 
ing is straightforward when a client sequentially writes a 
file into a write-back cache. The dirty cache blocks are 
sent in large groups (MBs) to the disk. Read prefetch- 
ing is appropriate when a client sequentially reads a file. 
As long as the client later reads the prefetched data be- 
fore it is evicted from the cache, aggressive prefetching 
increases disk efficiency by amortizing the disk position- 
ing costs. 


3.4 Cache partitioning 


Cache partitioning refers to explicitly dividing up a 
server’s cache among multiple services. Specifically, if 
Argon’s cache is split into partitions among services 


W),.-..W,, then W;’s data is only stored in the server’s 
i" cache partition, irrespective of the services’ request 


patterns. Instead of allowing high cache occupancy for 
some services to arise as an artifact of access patterns 
and the cache eviction algorithm, cache partitioning pre- 
serves a specific fraction of cache space for each service. 
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Average Req. Size 
Head = Average Sectors for 0.9 

Disk Year RPM — Switch Seek Per Track Capacity Efficiency 

IBM Ultrastar 18LZX (SCSI) 1999 =|Q0000 0.8 ms 5.9 ms 382 18 GB 2.2 MB 
Seagate Cheetah X15 (SCSI) 2000 15000 O8ms 3.9 ms 386 18 GB 2.5 MB 
Maxtor Atlas 1OK III (SCSI) 2002. =10000 O.6ms 4.5 ms 686 36 GB 3.4 MB 
Seagate Cheetah 10K.7 (SCSI) | 2006 10000 O.5 ms 4.7 ms 566 146 GB 4.8 MB 
Seagate Barracuda (SATA) 2006 7200 1.0 ms 8.2 ms 1863 250 GB 13 MB 


Table 1: SCSU/SATA disk characteristics. Positioning times have not dropped significantly over the last 7 years, but disk density 
and capacity have grown rapidly. This trend calls for more aggressive amortization. 


It is often not appropriate to simply split the cache into 
equal-sized partitions. Workloads that depend on achiev- 
ing a high cache absorption rate may require more than 
| /n'" of the cache space to achieve the R-value of their 
standalone efficiency in their time quantum. Conversely, 
large streaming workloads only require a small amount 
of cache space to buffer prefetched data or dirty write- 
back data. Therefore, knowledge of the relationship be- 
tween a workload’s performance and its cache size is 
necessary in order to correctly assign it sufficient cache 
space to achieve the R-value of its standalone efficiency. 


Argon uses a three-step process to discover the required 
cache partition size for each workload. First, a work- 
load’s request pattern is traced: this lets Argon deduce 
the relationship between a workload’s cache space and 
its I/O absorption rate (i.e., the fraction of requests that 
do not go to disk). Second, a system model predicts the 
workload’s throughput as a function of the I/O absorption 
rate. Third, Argon uses the specified R-value to compute 
the required I/O absorption rate (the relationship calcu- 
lated in step 2), which is then used to select the required 
cache partition size (the relationship calculated in step 1). 


In the first phase, Argon traces a workload’s requests. A 
cache simulator uses these traces and the server’s cache 
eviction policy to calculate the I/O absorption rate for 
different cache partition sizes. Figure 2 depicts some 
example cache profiles for commonly-used benchmarks. 
The total server cache size is 1024 MB. On one hand, 
the TPC-C cache profile shows that achieving a simi- 
lar I/O absorption rate to the one achieved with the total 
cache requires most of the cache space to be dedicated to 
TPC-C. On the other hand, TPC-H Query 3 can achieve 
a similar I/O absorption rate to its standalone value with 
only a fraction of the full cache space. If both the 
TPC-C workload and TPC-H Query 3 use the same stor- 
age server, Argon will give most of the cache space to 
the TPC-C workload, yet both workloads will achieve 
similar I/O absorption rates to the ones they obtained in 
standalone operation. 


In the second phase, Argon uses an analytic model to 
predict the workload’s throughput for a specific I/O ab- 
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Figure 2: Cache profiles. Different workloads have different 
working set sizes and access patterns, and hence different cache 
profiles. The I/O absorption percentage is defined as the frac- 
tion of requests that do not go to disk. Such requests include 
read hits and overwrites of dirty cache blocks. The exact setup 
for these workloads is described in Section 5.1. 


sorption rate. In the discussion below, we will only con- 
sider reads to avoid formula clutter (the details for writes 
are similar). Let S; be the average service time, in sec- 
onds, of a read request from service i. S$; is modelled 
as pj * SPUP + (1 — p;) x SPS*, Read requests hit the 
cache with probability p; and their service time is the 
cache access time, a '. The other read requests miss 
in the cache with probability | — p; and incur a service 
time S?/** (write requests similarly can be overwritten 
in cache or eventually go to disk). p; is estimated as a 
function of the workload’s cache size, as described in the 
first step. S?/5* is continuously tracked per workload, as 
described in Section 4.4. The server throughput equals 
| /S;, assuming no concurrency. 


In the final phase, Argon uses the R-value to calculate 
the required workload throughput when sharing a server 
as follows: 


Throughput required 


inshare oftime = (Throughput alone): (R-Value) 
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A workload must realize nearly its full standalone 
throughput in its share of time in order to achieve high 
efficiency. Its actual throughput calculated over the time 
both it and other workloads are executing, however, may 
be much less. As an example, suppose a workload re- 
ceives 10 MB/s of throughput when running alone, and 
that an R-value of 0.9 is desired. This formula says that 
the workload must receive at least 9 MB/s in its share 
of time. (If it is sharing the disk fairly with one other 
workload, then its overall throughput will be 9 -50% = 
4.5 MB/s.) 


Using the second step’s analytic model, Argon calculates 
the minimum I/O absorption rate required for the work- 
load to achieve Throughput required during its share of 
disk time. Then, the minimum cache partition size neces- 
sary to achieve the required I/O absorption rate 1s looked 
up using the first step’s cache profiles. If it is not possi- 
ble to meet the R-value because of insufficient free cache 
space, the administrator (or automated management tool) 
is notified of the best efficiency it could achieve. 


3.5 Quanta-based scheduling 


Scheduling in Argon refers to controlling when each 
workload’s requests are sent to the disk firmware (as op- 
posed to “disk scheduling,” such as SPTF, C-SCAN, or 
elevator scheduling, which reorders requests for perfor- 
mance rather than for insulation: disk scheduling occurs 
in the disk’s queue and is implemented in its firmware). 
Scheduling is necessary for three reasons. First, it en- 
sures that a workload receives exclusive disk access, as 
required for amortization. Second, it ensures that disk 
time is appropriately divided among workloads. Third, 
it ensures that the R-value of standalone efficiency for a 
workload is achieved in its quantum, by ensuring that the 
quantum is large enough. 


There are three phases in a workload’s quantum. In the 
first phase, Argon issues requests that have been queued 
up waiting for their time slice to begin. If more requests 
are queued than the scheduler believes will be able to 
complete in the quantum, only enough to fill the quan- 
tum are issued. In the second phase, which only occurs 
if the queued requests are expected to complete before 
the quantum is over, the scheduler passes through new 
requests arriving from the application, if any. The third 
phase begins once the scheduler has determined that is- 
suing additional requests would cause the workload to 
exceed its quantum. During this period, the outstanding 
requests are drained before the next quantum begins. 


Inefficiency is introduced by a quanta-based scheduler in 
two ways. First, if a workload has many outstanding re- 
quests, the scheduler may need to throttle the workload 
and reduce its level of concurrency at the disk in order to 
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ensure it does not exceed its quantum. It is well-known 
that, for non-streaming workloads, the disk scheduler is 
most efficient when the disk queue is large. Second, dur- 
ing the third phase, draining a workload’s requests also 
reduces the efficiency of disk head scheduling. In order 
to automatically select an appropriate quantum size to 
meet efficiency goals, an analytical lower bound can be 
established on the efficiency for a given quantum size by 
modeling these effects for the details (concurrency level 
and average service time) of the specific workloads in 
the system. Once a quantum length is established, the 
number of requests that a particular workload can issue 
without exceeding its quantum is estimated based on the 
average service time of its requests, which the scheduler 
monitors. 


Efficiency can also depend upon whether request mixing 
is allowed to happen for non-streaming workloads. Effi- 
ciency may be increased by mixing requests from multi- 
ple workloads at once, instead of adhering to strict time 
slices, because this lengthens disk queues. From an in- 
sulation standpoint, however, doing so is acceptable only 
if all clients receive a fair amount of disk time and effi- 
cient use of that time. This does not always occur — for 
instance, some workloads may have many requests “in 
the pipeline” while others may not. In particular, clients 
with non-sequential accesses often maintain several out- 
standing requests at the disk to allow more efficient disk 
scheduling. Others may not be able to do this; for in- 
stance, if the location of the next request depends upon 
data returned from a preceding request (as when travers- 
ing an on-disk data structure), concurrency for that work- 
load is limited. If such workloads are mixed, starva- 
tion may occur for the less aggressive workload. Our 
current design decision has been biased in favor of fair- 
ness: we do not allow requests from different workloads 
to be mixed, instead using strict quanta-based schedul- 
ing. This ensures that each client gets exclusive access 
to the disk during a scheduling quantum, which avoids 
starvation because active clients’ quanta are scheduled in 
a round-robin manner. In continuing work, we are inves- 
ligating ways to maintain fairness and insulation while 
using a mixed-access scheduler. 


4 Implementation 


We have implemented the Argon storage server to test 
the efficacy of our performance insulation techniques. 
Argon is a component in the Ursa Minor cluster-based 
storage system [2] which exposes an object-based inter- 
face [22]. To focus on disk sharing, as opposed to the 
distributed system aspects of the storage system, we use 
a single storage server and run benchmarks on the same 
node, unless otherwise noted. 
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The techniques of amortization and quanta-based 
scheduling are implemented on a per-disk basis. Cache 
partitioning is done on a per-server basis, by default. The 
design of the system also allows per-disk cache partition- 


. a 
ing. 


Argon is implemented in C++ and runs on Linux and 
Mac OS X. For portability and ease-of-development, it is 
implemented entirely in user-space. Argon stores objects 
in any underlying POSIX filesystem, with each object 
stored as a file. Argon performs its own caching; the un- 
derlying file system cache is disabled (through open( )’s 
O_DIRECT option in Linux and fent1( )’s F_NOCACHE op- 
tion in Mac OS X). Our servers are battery-backed. This 
enables Argon to perform write-back caching, by treat- 
ing all of the memory as NVRAM. 


4.1 Distinguishing among workloads 


To distinguish among workloads, operations sent to Ar- 
gon include a client identifier. “Client” refers to a ser- 
vice, not a user or a machine. In our cluster-based stor- 
age system, it is envisioned that clients will use sessions 
when communicating with a storage server; the identifier 
is an Opaque integer provided by the system to the client 
on anew session. A client identifier can be shared among 
multiple nodes; a single node can also use multiple iden- 
tifiers. 


4.2 Amortization 


To perform read prefetching, Argon must first detect the 
sequential access pattern to an object. For every ob- 
ject in the cache, Argon tracks a current run count: the 
number of consecutively read blocks. If a client reads 
a block that is neither the last read block nor one past 
that block, then the run count is reset to zero. During a 
read, if the run count is above a certain threshold (4), Ar- 
gon reads “run count” number of blocks instead of just 
the requested one. For example, if a client has read 8 
blocks sequentially, then the next client read that goes to 
disk will prompt Argon to read a total of 8 blocks (thus 
prefetching 7 blocks). Control returns to the client before 
the entire prefetch has been read; the rest of the blocks 
are read in the background. The prefetch size grows un- 
til the amount of data reaches the threshold necessary to 
achieve the desired level of disk efficiency; afterwards, 
even if the run count increases, the prefetch size remains 
at this threshold. 


When Argon is about to flush a dirty block, it checks the 
cache for any contiguous blocks that are also dirty. In 
that case, Argon flushes these blocks together to amortize 
the disk positioning costs. As with prefetching, the write 
access size is bounded by the size required to achieve the 


desired level of disk efficiency. Client write operations 
complete as soon as the block(s) specified by the client 
are stored in the cache; blocks are flushed to disk in the 
background (within the corresponding service’s quanta). 


4.3 Cache partitioning 


Recall from Section 3.4 that the cache partitioning al- 
gorithm depends on knowledge of the cache profile for 
a workload. The cache profile provides a relationship 
between the cache size given to a workload and the ex- 
pected I/O absorption rate. Argon collects traces of a 
workload’s accesses during the trial phase (when the 
workload is first added). It then processes those traces 
using a simulator to predict the absorption rate with hy- 
pothetical cache sizes. 


The traces collected while a workload is running capture 
all aspects of its interactions with the cache (cache hits, 
misses, and prefetches). Such tracing is built in to the 
storage server, can be triggered on demand (e.g., when 
workloads change and models need to be updated), and 
has been shown to incur minimal overheads (5-6%) on 
foreground workloads in the system [31]. Once sufficient 
traces for a run are collected, a cache simulator derives 
the full cache profile for the workload. The simulator 
does so by replaying the original traces using hypothet- 
ical cache sizes and the server’s eviction policy. Simu- 
lation is used, rather than an analytical model, because 
cache eviction policies are often complex and system- 
dependent; we found that they cannot be adequately cap- 
tured using analytical formulas. We have observed that 
for cache hits the simulator and real cache manager need 
similar times to process a request. The simulator is on av- 
erage three orders of magnitude faster than the real sys- 
tem when handling cache misses (the simulator spends 
at most 9,500 CPU cycles handling a miss, whereas, on a 
3.0 GHz processor, the real system spends the equivalent 
of about 22,500,000 CPU cycles). The prediction accu- 
racy of the simulator has also been shown to be within 
5% [30]. 


Another implementation issue is dealing with slack 
cache space, the cache space left over after all work- 
loads have taken their minimum share. Currently slack 
space is distributed evenly among workloads; if a new 
workload enters the system, the slack space is reclaimed 
from the other workloads and given to the new work- 
load. This method is very similar to that described by 
Waldspurger [37] for space reclamation. Other choices 
are also reasonable, such as assigning the extra space to 
the workload that would benefit the most, or reserving it 
for incoming workloads. 
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4.4 Quanta-based scheduling 


Scheduling is necessary to ensure fair, efficient access to 
the disk. Argon performs simple round-robin time quan- 
tum scheduling, with each workload receiving a schedul- 
ing quantum. Requests from a particular workload are 
queued until that workload’s time quantum begins. Then, 
queued requests from that workload are issued, and in- 
coming requests from that workload are passed through 
to the disk until the workload has submitted what the 
scheduler has computed to be the maximum number of 
requests it can issue in the time quantum, or the quantum 
expires. 

The scheduler must estimate how many requests can be 
performed in the time quantum for a given workload, 
since average service times of requests may vary be- 
tween workloads. Initially, the scheduler assigns each 
request the average rotational plus seek time of the disk. 
The scheduler then measures the amount of time these 
requests have taken to derive an average per-request 
service time for that workload. The automatically- 
configured scheduling time quantum (chosen based on 
the desired level of efficiency) is then divided by the cal- 
culated average service time to determine the maximum 
number of requests that will be allowed from that partic- 
ular workload during its next quantum. 


To provide both hysteresis and adaptability in this pro- 
cess, an exponentially weighted moving average is used 
on the number of requests for the next quantum. As a 
result of estimation error and changes in the workload 
over time, the intended time quanta are not always ex- 
actly achieved. 


Argon does not terminate a quantum until the fixed time 
length expires. Consequently, workloads with few out- 
standing requests or with short periods of idle time do not 
lose the rest of their turn simply because their queue is 
temporarily empty. Argon does have a policy to deal with 
situations wherein a time quantum begins but a client 
has no outstanding requests, however. On one hand, to 
achieve strict fair sharing, one might reserve the quan- 
tum even for an idle workload, because the client might 
be about to issue a request [14, 16]. On the other hand, 
to achieve maximum disk utilization, one might skip the 
client's turn and give the scheduling quantum to the next 
client which is currently active; if the inactive client later 
issues a request, it could wait for its next turn or inter- 
rupt the current turn. Argon takes a middle approach — 
a client’s scheduling quantum is skipped if the client has 
been idle for the last k consecutive scheduling quanta. 
Argon currently leaves & as a manual configuration op- 
tion (set to 3 by default). It may be possible to auto- 
matically select an optimal value for a given workload 
through trace analysis. 
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5 Evaluation 


This section evaluates the Argon storage server proto- 
type. First, we use micro-benchmarks to show the perfor- 
mance problems arising from storage server interference, 
and Argon’s effectiveness in mitigating them. Micro- 
benchmarks allow precise control of the workload access 
patterns and system load. Second, macro-benchmarks il- 
lustrate the real-world efficacy of Argon. 


5.1 Experimental setup 


The machines hosting both the server and the clients have 
dual Pentium 4 Xeon 3.0 GHz processors with 2 GB of 
RAM. The disks are Seagate Barracuda SATA disks (see 
Table | for their characteristics). One disk stores the OS, 
and the other stores the objects (except in one experiment 
which uses two disks to store objects to focus on the ef- 
fects of cache sharing). The drives are connected through 
a 3ware 9550SX controller, which exposes the disks to 
the OS through a SCSI interface. Both the disks and the 
controller support command queuing. All computers run 
the Debian “testing” distribution and use Linux kernel 
version 2.4.22. 


Unless otherwise mentioned, all experiments are run 
three times, and the average is reported. Except where 
noted, the standard deviation is less than 5% of the aver- 
age. 


5.2. Micro-benchmarks 


This section illustrates micro-benchmark results ob- 
tained using both Linux and Argon. These experiments 
underscore the need for performance insulation and cat- 
egorize the benefits that can be expected along the three 
axes of amortization, cache partitioning, and quanta- 
based scheduling. 


Micro-benchmarks are run on a single server, accessing 
Argon using the object-based interface. In each experi- 
ment, objects are stored on the server and are accessed 
by clients running on the same server (to emphasize the 
effects of disk sharing, rather than networking effects). 
Each object is 56 GB in size, a value chosen so that 
all of the disk traffic will be contained in the highest- 
performance zone of the disk.* The objects are written 
such that each is fully contiguous on disk. While the sys- 
tem is configured so that no caching of data will occur 
at the operating system level, the experiments are per- 
formed in a way that ensures all of the metadata (e.g., in- 
odes and indirect blocks) needed to access the objects is 

*Disks have different zones, with only one zone experiencing the 
best streaming performance. To ensure that the effects of performance 


insulation are not conflated with such disk-level variations, it is neces- 
sary to contain experiments within a single zone of the disk. 
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cached, to concentrate solely on the issue of data access. 
In experiments involving non-streaming workloads, un- 
less otherwise noted, the block selection process is con- 
figured to choose a uniformly distributed subset of the 
blocks across the file. The aggregate size of this subset 
is chosen relative to the cache size to achieve the desired 
absorption rate.* 


Amortization: Figure 3(a) shows the performance 
degradation due to insufficient request amortization in 
Linux. Two streaming read workloads, each of which 
receives a throughput of approximately 63 MB/s when 
running alone, do not utilize the disk efficiently when 
running together. Instead, each receives a ninth of its 
unshared performance, and the disk is providing, over- 
all, only one quarter of its streaming throughput. Disk 
accesses for each of the workloads end up being 64 KB 
in size, which is not sufficient to amortize the cost of 
disk head movement when switching between work- 
loads, even though Linux does perform prefetching. 


Figure 3(b) shows the effect of amortization in Argon. 
The version of Argon without performance insulation has 
similar problems to Linux. However, by performing ag- 
gressive amortization (in this case, using a prefetch size 
of 8 MB, which corresponds, for the disk being used, to 
an R-value of 0.9), streaming workloads better utilize the 
disk and achieve higher throughput — both workloads 
receive nearly half of their performance when running 
alone, and the disk is providing nearly its full streaming 
bandwidth. 


Figure 4 shows the CDF (cumulative distribution func- 
tion) of response time for one of the streaming read 
workloads in each scenario. (The other workload ex- 
hibits a virtually identical distribution because the work- 
loads are identical in this experiment.) The three curves 
depict response times for the cases of the sequential 
workloads running alone, together without prefetching, 
and together with prefetching. The value on the y-axis 
indicates what fraction of requests experienced, at most, 
the corresponding response time on the x-axis (which 
is shown in log scale). For instance, when running 
alone, approximately 80% of the requests had a response 
time not exceeding 2 ms. Without performance insula- 
tion, each sequential workload not only suffered a loss 
of throughput, but also an increase in average response 
times; approximately 85% of the requests waited for 25— 
29 ms. With prefetching enabled, more than 97% of the 
requests experienced a response time of less than | ms, 
with many much less.> Because some requests must wait 
in a queue for their workload’s time slice to begin, how- 
ever, a small number (2.4%) had response times above 


*One alternative would be to vary the file size to control absorption 
rates, but this would also affect the disk seck distance, adding another 
variable to the experiments. 
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Figure 3: Throughput of two streaming read workloads in 
Linux and Argon. 
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Figure 4: Response time CDFs. When running alone, the 
average of response times is 2.0 ms and the standard deviation 
is 1.17 ms. When the two workloads are mixed without per- 
formance insulation, the average for each is 28.2 ms and the 
standard deviation is 3.2 ms. When using performance insula- 
tion, the average is 4.5 ms and the standard deviation is 27 ms. 


95 ms. This increases the variance in response time, 
while the mean and median response times decrease. 


Cache partitioning: Figure 5(a) shows the performance 
degradation due to cache interference in Linux. A 
streaming workload (Workload 1), when run together 
with a non-streaming workload (Workload 2) with a 
cache absorption rate of 50%, degrades the performance 
of the non-streaming workload. To focus on only the 
cache partitioning problem, both workloads share the 
same cache, but go to separate disks. Because of its much 
higher throughput, the streaming workload evicts nearly 
all of the blocks belonging to the non-streaming work- 
load. This causes the performance of the latter to de- 
crease to approximately what it would receive if it had no 
cache hits at all — its performance drops from 3.9 MB/s 
to 2.3 MB/s, even though only the cache, and not the 
disk, is being shared. We believe that the small decrease 


“In fact, the response times for many requests improve beyond the 
standalone case because no prefetching was being performed in the 
original version of Argon. 
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Figure 5: Effects of cache interference in Linux and Argon. 
The standard deviation is at most 0.55 MB/s for all Linux runs 
and less than 5% of the average for the Argon runs. 


in the streaming workload’s performance is an artifact of 
a system bottleneck. 


Figure 5(b) shows the effect when the same workloads 
run on Argon. The bar without performance insulation 
shows the non-streaming workload combined with the 
streaming workload. In that case, the performance the 
non-streaming workload receives equals the performance 
of a non-streaming workload with a 0% absorption rate. 
By adding cache partitioning and using the cache sim- 
ulator to balance cache allocations (setting the desired 
R-value to 0.9, the simulator decides to give nearly all of 
the cache to the non-streaming workload), Workload 2 
gets nearly all of its standalone performance. 


Quanta-based scheduling: Figure 6(a) shows the per- 
formance degradation due to unfair scheduling of re- 
quests in Linux. Two non-streaming workloads, one with 
27 requests outstanding (Workload 1) and one with just | 
request outstanding (Workload 2), are competing for the 
disk. When run together, the first workload overwhelms 
the disk queue and starves the requests from the second 
workload. Hence, the second workload receives practi- 
cally no service from the disk at all. 


Figure 6(b) shows the effect of quanta-based disk time 
scheduling in Argon. The version of Argon with per- 
formance insulation disabled had similar problems to 
Linux. However, by adding quanta-based scheduling 
with 140 ms time quanta (which achieves an R-value of 
0.9 for the disk and workloads being used), the two non- 
streaming workloads each get a fair share of the disk. 
Average response times for Workload | increased by 
-v2.3 times and average response times for Workload 2 
decreased by 37.1 times compared to their uninsulated 
performance. Both workloads received slightly less than 
50% of their unshared throughput, exceeding the R = 0.9 
bound. 


Proportional scheduling: Figure 7 shows that the shar- 
ing of an Argon server need not be fair; the proportion 
of performance assigned to different workloads can be 
adjusted to meet higher-level goals. In the experiment, 
the same workloads as in Figure 6(b) are shown, but the 
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Figure 6: Need for request scheduling in Linux and Argon. 
The standard deviation ts at most 0.01 MB/s for all Linux runs 
and at most 0.02 MB/s for all Argon runs. 
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Figure 7: Scheduling support for two random-access work- 
loads. With the same workloads as Figure 6(b), scheduling 
can be adjusted so that Workload 2 gets 75% of the server time. 


requirement is that the workload with one request out- 
standing (Workload 2) receive 75% of the server time, 
and the workload with 27 requests outstanding (Work- 
load 1) receive only 25%; quanta sizes are proportionally 
sized to achieve this. Amortization and cache partition- 
ing can similarly be adapted to use weighted priorities. 


Combining sequential and random workloads: Ta- 
ble 2 shows the combination of the amortization and 
scheduling mechanisms when a streaming workload 
shares the storage server with a non-streaming workload. 
To focus on just the amortization and scheduling effects, 
the non-sequential workload does not hit in cache at all. 
Without performance insulation, the workloads receive 
2.2 MB/s and 0.55 MB/s respectively. With performance 
insulation they receive 31.5 MB/s and 0.68 MB/s, well 
within R = 0.9 of standalone efficiency, as desired. 


Figure 8 shows the CDF of response times for both 
workloads. The sequential workload, shown in Fig- 
ure 8(a), exhibits the same behavior shown in Figure 4 
and discussed earlier. As before, the variance and maxi- 
mum of response times increase while the mean and me- 
dian decrease. The random workload is shown in Fig- 
ure 8(b). Running alone, it had a range of response times, 
with none exceeding 26 ms. The 90” percentile was at 
13.7 ms. Virtually all values were above 3 ms. Running 
together with the sequential workload, response times in- 
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Scenario [|__| Throughput 
Alone Workload | (S) 63.5 MB/s 
Workload 2 (R) 
Combined Workload | (S) 2.2 MB/s 
Combined Workload | (S) 31.5 MB/s 





Table 2: Amortization and scheduling effects in Argon. 


Performance insulation results in much higher efficiency for 


both workloads. Standard deviation was less than 6% for all 
runs. 


creased; they ranged from 6-60 ms with the 90” per- 
centile at 33 ms. Once aggressive prefetching was en- 
abled for the sequential workload, the bottom 92% of 
response times for the random workload ranged from 3— 
24.5 ms. The remainder were above 139 ms, resulting In 
a lower mean and median, but higher variance. 


Scaling number of workloads: Figure 9 shows the com- 
bined effect of all three techniques on four workloads 
sharing a storage server. Workload | is the stream- 
ing workload used in the previous experiments. Work- 
load 2 is a uniformly random workload with a standalone 
cache absorption rate of 12.5%. Workload 3 is a micro- 
benchmark that mimics the behavior of TPC-C (with a 
non-linear cache profile similar to that shown in Fig- 
ure 2). Workload 4 is a uniformly random workload with 
zero cache absorption rate. All four workloads get within 
the desired R-value (0.9) of standalone efficiency when 
sharing the storage server. 


Adjusting sequential access size: Figure 10 shows the 
effect of prefetch size on throughput. Two stream- 
ing workloads, each with an access size of 64 KB, 
were run with performance insulation. The performance 
each of them receives is similar, hence we only show 
the throughput of one of them. In isolation, each of 
these workloads receives approximately 62 MB/s, hence 
the ideal scenario would be to have them each receive 
31 MB/s when run together. This graph shows that the 
desired throughput is achieved with a prefetch size of 
at least 32 MB, and that R = 0.9 can be achieved with 
8 MB prefetches. We observed that further increases in 
prefetch size do not improve, or degrade, performance 
significantly. 


Adjusting scheduling quantum: Figure 11 shows the 
result of a single-run experiment intended to measure the 
effect of the scheduling quantum (or the amount of disk 
time scheduled for one workload before moving on to the 
other workloads) on throughput. For simplicity, we show 
quanta measured in number of requests for this figure, 
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Figure 8: Response time CDFs. The standard deviation of 
response time for the sequential (a) and random-access work- 
loads (b) when they run alone is 0.316 ms and 2.72 ms respec- 
tively. The random-access workload’s average response time 
is 10.3 ms. When the two workloads are mixed without per- 
formance insulation, the standard deviation of their response 
times is 4.16 ms and 4.01 ms respectively. The random-access 
workload’s average response time 1s 28.2 ms. When using 
performance insulation the standard deviation is 15.87 ms and 
39.3 ms respectively. The random-access workload’s average 
response time is 21.9 ms. 


rather than in terms of time — since different workloads 
may have different average service times, the scheduler 
actually schedules in terms of time, not number of re- 
quests. Two non-streaming workloads are running in- 
sulated from each other. We only show the throughput 
of one of them. In isolation, the workload shown re- 
ceives approximately 2.23 MB/s, hence the ideal sce- 
nario would be to have it receive 1.1] MB/s when run 
together with the other. This graph shows that the de- 
sired throughput is achieved with a scheduling quantum 
of at least 128 requests, and that R = 0.9 can be achieved 
with one of 32. We observed that further increases in 
quantum size do not improve, or degrade, performance 
significantly. 


5.3. Macro-benchmarks 


To explore Argon’s techniques on more complex work- 
loads, we ran TPC-C (an OLTP workload) and TPC-H 
(a decision support workload) using the same storage 
server. The combined workload is representative of re- 
alistic scenarios when data mining queries are run on a 
database while transactions are being executed. The goal 
of the experiment is to measure the benefit each work- 
load gets from performance insulation when sharing the 
disk. 

Each workload is run on a separate machine, and com- 
municates with the Argon storage server through an NFS 
server that is physically co-located with Argon and uses 
its object-based access protocol. 
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Figure 9: Four workloads sharing a storage server. The 
normalization is done with respect to the throughput each work- 
load receives when running alone, divided by four. 


TPC-C workload: The TPC-C workload mimics an 
on-line database performing transaction processing [32]. 
Transactions invoke 8 KB read-modify-write operations 
to a small number of records in a 5 GB database. The 
performance of this workload is reported in transactions 
per minute (tpm). The cache profile of this workload is 
shown in Figure 2. 


TPC-H workload: TPC-H is a decision-support bench- 
mark [33]. It consists of 22 different queries, and two 
batch update statements. Each query processes a large 
portion of the data in streaming fashion in a | GB 
database. The cache profile of two (arbitrarily) chosen 
queries from this workload are shown in Figure 2. 


Figure 12 shows the results: without performance insu- 
lation, the throughput of both benchmarks degrades sig- 
nificantly. With an R-value of 0.95, Argon’s insulation 
significantly improves the performance for both work- 
loads. Figure 13 examines the run with TPC-H Query 3 
more closely. This figure shows how much each of the 
three techniques, scheduling (S), amortization (A), and 
cache partitioning (CP) contribute to maintaining the de- 
sired efficiency. 


6 Conclusions and future work 


Storage performance insulation can be achieved when 
services share a storage server. Traditional disk and 
cache management policies do a poor job, allowing inter- 
ference among services’ access patterns to significantly 
reduce efficiency (e.g., by factor of four or more). Argon 
combines and automatically configures prefetch/write- 
back, cache partitioning, and quanta-based disk time 
scheduling to provide each service with a configurable 
fraction (the R-value; e.g., 0.9) of the efficiency it would 
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Figure 10: Effect of prefetch size on throughput. 
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Figure 11: Effect of scheduling quantum on throughput. 


receive without competition. So, with fair sharing, each 
of n services will achieve no worse than R/n of its stan- 
dalone throughput. This increases both efficiency and 
predictability when services share a storage server. 


Argon provides a strong foundation on which one could 
build a shared storage utility with performance guaran- 
tees. Argon’s insulation allows one to reason about the 
throughput that a service will achieve, within its share, 
without concern for what other services do within their 
share. Achieving performance guarantees also requires 
an admission control algorithm for allocating shares of 
server resources, which can build on the Argon founda- 
tion. In addition, services that cannot be insulated from 
one another (e.g., because they need the entire cache) or 
that have stringent latency requirements must be sepa- 
rated. Argon’s configuration algorithms can identify the 
former and predict latency impacts so that the control 
system can place such services’ datasets on distinct stor- 
age servers. Our continuing work is exploring the design 
of such a control system, as well as approaches for han- 
dling workload changes over time. 
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Figure 12: TPC-C and TPC-H running together. 
TPC-C shown running with TPC-H Query 3 and then with 
TPC-H Query 7. The normalized throughput with and without 
performance insulation in shown. The normalization is done 
with respect to the throughput each workload receives when 
running alone, divided by two. 
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Abstract 


This paper presents the design, implementation, and 
evaluation of CATS, a network storage service with 
strong accountability properties. A CATS server anno- 
tates read and write responses with evidence of correct 
execution, and offers audit and challenge interfaces that 
enable clients to verify that the server is faithful. A 
faulty server cannot conceal its misbehavior, and evi- 
dence of misbehavior is independently verifiable by any 
participant. CATS clients are also accountable for their 
actions on the service. A client cannot deny its actions, 
and the server can prove the impact of those actions on 
the state views it presented to other clients. 
Experiments with a CATS prototype evaluate the cost 
of accountability under a range of conditions and ex- 
pose the primary factors influencing the level of assur- 
ance and the performance of a strongly accountable stor- 
age server. The results show that strong accountability 
is practical for network storage systems in settings with 
strong identity and modest degrees of write-sharing. The 
accountability concepts and techniques used in CATS 
generalize to a broader class of network services. 


1 Introduction 


A system is accountable if it provides a means to detect 
and expose misbehavior by its participants. Account- 
ability provides powerful incentives to promote cooper- 
ation and discourage malicious and incorrect behavior. 

This paper proposes and evaluates system support for 
strongly accountable storage protocols and services. A 
system is strongly accountable if it provides a means for 
each participant to determine for itself if others are be- 
having correctly, without trusting assertions of misbe- 
havior by another participant who may itself be compro- 
mised. 

To illustrate strong accountability properties and the 
means to provide them for shared storage, we present 
CATS, a certified accountable tamper-evident storage 
service. CATS is a rudimentary network storage ser- 
vice: it enables clients to read and write a shared direc- 
tory of objects maintained by a CATS server. CATS pro- 
vides clients with the means to verify that the server ex- 


ecutes writes correctly, and that read responses are cor- 
rect given the sequence of valid writes received at the 
server. Crucially, strong accountability of the server also 
extends to the clients: a correct server can prove that 
its state resulted from actions taken by specific clients. 
Clients cannot deny or repudiate their operations on a 
strongly accountable server, or the impact of those op- 
erations on the shared state. The CATS network storage 
service is based on a generic state storage toolkit. Our 
intent is that the CATS toolkit can serve as a substrate for 
a range of accountable services with richer semantics. 

Various notions of accountability and end-to-end trust 
appear in many previous systems (see Section 6). Our 
approach Is focused on assuring semantically faithful be- 
havior, rather than performance accountability [15]. For 
example, a compromised CATS server can deny service, 
but it cannot misrepresent the shared state without risk 
of exposure that is provable to all participants. In this re- 
spect, CATS offers a strong form of tamper-evidence [17] 
at the server. More generally, strong accountability may 
be viewed as a form of Byzantine failure detection. It is 
a complementary alternative to consensus voting [8, 28], 
which is vulnerable to “groupthink” if an attack compro- 
mises multiple replicas. 

The CATS toolkit embodies the state of the art from re- 
search in authenticated data structures [2, 6, 12, 20, 21, 
24, 25]. As in many of these schemes, CATS servers can 
supply cryptographic proofs that their read responses re- 
sulted from valid write operations. CATS also incorpo- 
rates new primitives for secure challenges and audits. 
Servers export a challenge interface to verify that writes 
are incorporated and visible by other clients. The au- 
dit interface enables an auditor to verify integrity of 
writes over arbitrary intervals of recent history, so that a 
faulty server cannot revert writes without risk of detec- 
tion. Other participants may verify audit results without 
requiring trust in the auditor. Finally, we extend previ- 
ous work on authenticated data structures with new ca- 
pabilitics for fast, reliable secondary storage access and 
caching, and investigate the impact of design choices on 
storage, access, and accountability costs. 

This paper is organized as follows. Section 2 presents 
an overview of our approach, threat model, and assump- 
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tions. Section 3 describes the design of the CATS state 
management toolkit and storage service. Section 4 out- 
lines the details of our prototype implementation, while 
Section 5 presents experimental results with the proto- 
type. Section 6 sets our work in context with related 
work, and Section 7 concludes. 


2 Overview 


The CATS network storage service is a building block for 
distributed applications or services. Its purpose is to act 
as a safe repository of state shared among the partici- 
pants (actors) of a distributed system, who are clients of 
the storage service. The shared state guides the behav- 
ior of the clients, and the clients may affect the group 
through updates to the shared state. The clients may 
represent a community of users, who are responsible for 
their updates. 

CATS supports the core functions of a network file sys- 
tem. Clients can create, read, and write opaque objects 
identified by unique identifiers (gids). Each write re- 
quest generates a new version of an object. Versions are 
named by monotonically increasing timestamps of the 
wriles that created them. Reads retrieve the most recent 
version of the object. A client may also request a prior 
version of an object that was valid at a specified time. 
We have limited our focus to essential object storage 
functions: for example, in its present form, CATS does 
not support nested directories, symbolic names or links, 
renaming, partial reads or writes, truncates, or appends. 


2.1 Threat Model 


The strong accountability property provides clients with 
the means to verify that the server protects the integrity 
of the shared state: read responses correctly reflect the 
valid writes issued by the clients. Moreover, the system 
can assign provable responsibility for an object version 
to the client that issued the write for that version. 

To define the threat model, we specify the properties 
of a correctly executing storage service. 


e Authenticity and undeniability. The service ex- 
ecutes writes issued only by properly authorized 
clients. A client cannot deny responsibility for a 
write that it has issued. 

e Freshness and consistency. Writes are applied in 
order, and reads always return the object version 
that was valid at the requested time (i.e., the version 
created by the previous write). 

e Completeness or inclusion. Writes are included in 
the service state and are visible to other authorized 
clients. 


A faulty storage server could attempt to violate any of 
the above properties. For example, it could accept writes 
from unauthorized clients, improperly modify existing 
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objects, or replay earlier writes. In a more subtle attack 
the server could acknowledge the completion of a write 
request but attempt to conceal it from other clients. The 
storage service or a client could attempt to deny that it 
executed or requested a completed operation. Table 1 
lists possible attacks. 

CATS does not prevent any of these forms of misbe- 
havior. In particular, it does not attempt to remove the 
need for trust among clients and servers; trust is essen- 
tial for sharing and cooperation. Rather, the philoso- 
phy of our approach is: “trust but verify” [35]. CATS 
holds the storage server and other participants account- 
able for their actions, so that a faulty actor is exposed 
and isolated. Accountability precludes an effective at- 
tack to subvert the behavior of the overall system with- 
out unavoidable risk of detection. Integrity also requires 
that an accountable system protect its participants from 
false accusations of guilt. In CATS, a participant’s guilt 
is cryptographically provable to all participants. 

CATS is compatible with read access controls. How- 
ever, violations of confidentiality are not part of the 
threat model: a CATS server cannot be held accountable 
for serving reads that violate the policy. 


2.2 Trust Assumptions 


Table 2 lists the components of a CATS service. The 
accountability properties of the system rest on correct 
functioning of two core elements. 

Asymmetric cryptography. Each actor can sign its 
requests using at least one asymmetric key pair bound 
to a principal; the public key is distributed securely to 
all actors, e.g., using a Public Key Infrastructure (PKI). 
Digital signatures ensure integrity, authenticity, and non- 
repudiation of actions. 

Secure authentication is the core trust assumption in 
our system. If keys are compromised, then an actor may 
be falsely held accountable for actions it did not take. 
Note, however, that an attacker cannot misrepresent the 
actions of any actor whose key it does not possess, and 
any actions it takes with a stolen key can be traced to 
that key. Even so, a successful attack against a trusted 
PKI root would open CATS to subversion by the attacker; 
thus a PKI constitutes a Trusted Computing Base in the 
traditional sense. 

External publishing medium. Each actor has a 
means to publish a digest of its state periodically. A 
digest is a secure hash over the actor’s state at a point 
in time. Digests are digitally signed, so an actor cannot 
repudiate previous claims about its state. Only the stor- 
age server publishes digests in the accountable storage 
service example. 

Each actor must have independent access to the his- 
tory of published digests in order to validate proofs in- 
dependently. Thus the publishing medium is a trusted 
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writes, or accepts out-of-order writes 


integrity 


Fraudulent or unauthorized writes 
Server replays or reverts valid writes, destroys objects, reorders | verifiable detection by challenge or audit 


Tampering & forking, or other variants of above attacks on data 


Violation of privacy oF read access policy 





provable detection with simple static ACLs; relies on 
trusted external authorization server for richer policies 







verifiable detection by challenge or audit 





Table 1: Summary of attacks and defenses. 


Trst Assumpiions 








Clients and servers 


Publishing medium 





Trusted platform / trusted path 


Trusted but accountable: Cannot subvert the system without risk of provable detec- 
tion. Incorrect or invalid actions taken with a stolen Key are provably detectable. 
Trusted to render published digests visible to all participants. Accountable for forg- 
eries or alterations to published digests. Cannot subvert the system without risk of 
provable detection. 


Authorization service Not required for simple static access control lists. Must be trusted to enforce richer 
access control policies if needed. 


Necessary for individual user accountability, else no distinction between misbehav- 
ior of user and misbehavior of user software. 


Public key infrastructure: Trusted Computing Base: Compromise of PKI can subvert the system. 












Table 2: Summary of components and trust assumptions. 


component. Since digests are signed, a faulty publish- 
ing medium cannot forge or alter digests unilaterally, but 
it could mount a denial-of-accountability attack by con- 
cealing them. The medium could also collude with a 
participant to alter the digest history of that participant, 
but such an attack would be detectable and provable by 
another participant that caches previously published di- 
gests. In essence, a faulty publishing medium can de- 
stroy the accountability properties of the system, but it 
cannot itself subvert the system. 

Due diligence. Accountability in CATS relies on vol- 
untary actions by each actor to verify the behavior of the 
others. For example, if the clients of the CATS storage 
service do not request or check proofs that their writes 
were executed and persist (see 2.3), then a faulty server 
may escape detection. Of course, a lazy client may free- 
ride on the diligence of others, possibly leading to a clas- 
sic tragedy of the commons. What is important is that an 
attacker cannot determine or control its risk of exposure. 


2.3 Challenges and Audits 


An important element of our approach is to incorpo- 
rate challenge and audit interfaces into service proto- 
cols. Challenges force a server to provide a crypto- 


graphic proof certifying that its actions are correct and 
consistent relative to published state digests. An impor- 
tant form of challenge is an audit to verify consistent 
behavior across a sequence of actions or an interval of 
history. Challenges and audits do not require trust in 
the auditor; any actor may act as an auditor. If an ac- 
tor’s challenge or audit reveals misbehavior, the actor 
can present its case as a plaintiff to any other actor, which 
may verify the validity of the accusation. 


Auditing defends against a freshness attack, in which 
a faulty server discards or reverts a valid write that it has 
previously accepted (Section 3.5). A client with author- 
ity to read an object can choose to audit the sequence 
of updates to that object through time to ensure fresh- 
ness and consistency. Actors select a degree of auditing 
that balances overhead and the probability of detection 
of misbehavior. The server cannot change its history to 
conceal its misbehavior from an auditor. 


For example, a CATS storage server may be chal- 
lenged to prove that it has incorporated a recently com- 
pleted write into its published state digest. It may be 
audited to prove that its current state resulted from a se- 
quence of valid writes by authorized clients, and that its 
read responses reflect that state. A challenged or au- 
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dited CATS server must also justify that any accepted 
write complies with the existing access control policy 
(See Section 2.4). A faulty server cannot allow unau- 
thorized writes or execute its own writes using a fraud- 
ulent identity. If an attacker subverts the server, the 
worst damage it can cause is to deny service or discard 
data; covert modifications (including reverted writes) are 
tamper-evident and can be exposed at any time through 
challenges and audits. In particular, the server can be 
held provably accountable for a forking attack [17]. 


2.4 Discussion and Limitations 


User accountability, identity, and privacy. Ideally, the 
accountability of a system should extend to its users. For 
example, the CATS storage service could hold users ac- 
countable for actions they take within a community or 
organization, possibly exposing them to legal sanction 
or other social sanction. 

However, user accountability requires strong identity 
bindings. There is a fundamental tension between ac- 
countability and privacy or anonymity. Strong identi- 
ties exist today within user communities that interact us- 
ing shared services in areas such as health care, infras- 
tructure control, enterprise work flow, finance, and gov- 
ernment, where accountability is particularly important. 
Many of these areas already use some form of PKI. 

User accountability also requires a trusted path to the 
user so that software running with the user’s identity 
cannot act without the user’s consent. The questions of 
how to establish a trusted path to the user and ensure that 
the user authorizes actions taken with its identity are out- 
side the scope of this paper. The solution is likely to re- 
quire some trust in the platform (e.g., a Trusted Platform 
Module [33]). 

More generally, a signed message or action is not 
a guarantee of intent by the principal: many security 
breaches occur when components are subverted or pri- 
vate keys are otherwise stolen [3]. Importantly, when 
such a breach occurs, our approach ensures that attack- 
ers cannot modify existing history, as noted above. 

External publishing medium. The external publish- 
ing medium is a certified log that is globally visible. The 
publishing medium is much simpler than the storage ser- 
vice because it does not accept updates, does not sup- 
port dynamic object creation, and does not allow write- 
sharing. There are several ways to implement an exter- 
nal publishing medium. Timestamping services [7] pub- 
lish digests using write-once media such as newspapers. 
An alternative solution may use a trusted web site. Fi- 
nally, the clients of the service can implement the pub- 
lishing medium by using a peer-to-peer approach that 
leverages some form of gossip and secure broadcast. 

Access control. As part of its operation a CATS ser- 
vice should demonstrate that a write complies with a 
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write access control policy. It is easy to hold the server 
accountable for enforcing a simple and static policy for 
write access control; for example, if the creator of an ob- 
ject provides an immutable list of identities permitted to 
modify the object. We are investigating how to extend 
strong accountability to richer access control policies. A 
CATS server may use an external authorization server to 
govern access control policy and issue signed assertions 
endorsing specific clients to write specific objects. How- 
ever, such an authorization server must be trusted, and it 
is an open question how to assure accountability for it in 
the general case. 


Denial of service through challenges and audits. 
One concern is that challenges and audits could be used 
as the basis for a denial-of-service attack on the server. 
We view this problem as an issue of performance isola- 
tion and quality of service: resources expended to serve 
audits and challenges may be controlled in the same way 
as read and write requests. Community standards may 
define a “statute of limitations” that limits the history 
subject to audit, and bounds the rate at which each actor 
may legitimately request audits and challenges. 


3 CATS Design 


Figure 1 presents a high-level view of the CATS storage 
service and its components. The service and its clients 
communicate using the Simple Object Access Protocol 
(SOAP). Each message is digitally signed. The Pub- 
lic Key Infrastructure (PKI) and the publishing medium 
constitute the trusted base. Misbehavior of any other ac- 
tor can be detected and proven. 


The storage service has simple and well-defined op- 
erations (Table 3), which allows us to design it as a thin 
layer on top of a generic state store toolkit. The CATS 
toolkit incorporates common state management func- 
lions to organize service state to enable strong account- 
ability. The CATS storage service uses the state store 
toolkit to ensure the tamper-evidence of its state and to 
prove to its clients that it maintains its state correctly. 

The toolkit’s core principle is to separate state man- 
agement from state transformation due to application 
logic. The CATS toolkit represents service state as an in- 
dexed set of named, typed, elements. The state store ac- 
cepts updates annotated with a request—digitally signed 
by the issuer—and links these action records to the up- 
dated data objects. The CATS accountable storage ser- 
vice is a simple application of the toolkit because each 
element corresponds to exactly one storage object, and 
each update modifies exactly one element. The toolkit 
provides foundational support for strongly accountable 
application services, although accountability for more 
advanced services must be “designed in” to the internal 
logic, state representations and protocols. 
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Figure 1: Overview of a CATS service, e.g., the accountable storage service. 





Operation Description 


read(oid) Returns the most recent version of the object with the specified oid. In our proto- 
type, every read response includes a proof of correctness relative to the digest for 
the most recent epoch (implicit challenge). 

Returns a signed response with the version of the specified object at given time 
(epoch). In our prototype, every read response includes a proof of correctness rela- 
live to the digest for the epoch (implicit challenge). 

Overwrites the specified object with the given value. The server accepts the request 
only if at the time of the write the version stamp of the object is equal to current. 
Otherwise, returns the object’s version stamp. 

Requests that the server provide a proof that the object with the given oid is or is 
not included in the service state, relative to the published digest for the given time 
(epoch). The response includes a membership proof for the object and its value, or 
an exclusion proof if the oid was not valid. 

Requests that the service substantiate the write history for the object named by 
oid over the time interval [epoch, epoch + span]. The request is equivalent to 
depth randomly selected challenge requests over the interval. The depth parameter 
controls the degree of assurance. 


read(oid, time) 


write(oid, value, current) 


challenge(oid, epoch) 


audit(oid, epoch, span, 
depth) 





Table 3: Accountable storage service operations. The service accepts reads and writes to a set of named versioned 
objects. All client writes and all server responses are digitally signed so that actors can be held accountable for their 
actions. Challenges and audits provide the means for clients or third-party auditors to verify the consistency of a 
server's actions relative to periodic non-repudiable digests generated by that server and visible to all actors. 


3.1 Action Histories it or produced its value. A CATS server may justify its 


responses by presenting a sequence of cached, signed 
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Strong accountability requires CATS to represent action 
histories whose integrity is protected, and provide prim- 
itives to retrieve, exchange, and certify those histories. 
We have to know who said what to whom, and how that 
information was used. 


Every CATS request and response carries a digital sig- 
nature that uniquely authenticates its sender and proves 
the integrity of the message. Specifically, the content of 
each request and response is encapsulated in a signed ac- 
tion record. Actors may retain a history of action records 
and transmit them to make provable statements about the 
behavior of other actors and the validity of their actions. 
The action history may be integrated into the internal 
service state. 


For example, the CATS storage server links each ele- 
ment or object to the set of client requests that affected 


action records that show how its state resulted from the 
actions of its clients, starting from its published state at 
a given point in time, as described below. 

Action records are verifiable by any receiver and are 
non-repudiable by the sender. Importantly, symmet- 
ric cryptography approaches, e.g., Message Authentica- 
tion Codes or SSL, are not sufficient for accountability. 
Shared Keys cannot guarantee non-repudiation of origin 
or content: any party in possession of the shared key can 
forge the actions of another using the key. 


3.2 State Digests and Commitment 


A CATS server periodically generates a signed digest 
over its local state. The state storage data structure pro- 
vides a function for an actor to compute a compact, 
fixed-size hash over an atomic snapshot of its current 
state. 
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Servers publish their digests by including them in 
their responses to clients and publishing them to an ex- 
ternal medium (Section 2.2). Publishing a digest com- 
mits the server to a unique view of its state and its his- 
tory at a specific point in time. The server cannot lie 
about what its state was at that time without the risk of 
exposure. Any modification of the state affects the di- 
gest; any conflicts with previously published digests are 
detectable and provable. In particular, the server can- 
not safely present different views of its state to different 
clients—a forking attack [17, 23]. While nothing pre- 
vents the the server from returning different digest val- 
ues to different clients, clients can detect such misbehav- 
ior by comparing digests among themselves or against 
the published copy. 


An epoch is the time interval between generation of 
two consecutive state digests by some actor. An epoch is 
committed when the digest of its end-state is published. 
Epochs are numbered with consecutive timestamp val- 
ues. To preserve the integrity of the tmeline, the com- 
putation of each new state digest incorporates the di- 
gest from the previous epoch as an input. This form of 
chaining prevents the service from removing a commit- 
ted snapshot or adding a new snapshot in the past. 


3.3. Proofs 


Servers can make provable statements about their states 
or operations relative to a published digest. A CATS 
server can generate two kinds of proofs: 


e Inclusion. The server claims that a given 
(oid, value) pair was recorded in the service state 
at the end of some epoch. The claim is backed by 
an unforgeable membership proof showing that the 
(oid, value) pair was used to compute the digest 
for that epoch in a proper way. 

e Exclusion. The server claims that no object with 
a given oid existed in its state at the end of some 
epoch. The claim is backed by a proof exhibiting a 
proper computation of the epoch digest that did not 
include an object with that oid. If a previous writer 
had written an object with that oid, it could have 
verified that the server incorporated the object into 
its digest in a proper way that would have precluded 
such a proof. 


Section 3.6 describes these proofs and the data struc- 
tures that support them in more detail. 

A client may request a proof by issuing a challenge on 
a target oid. The server responds to a challenge with an 
inclusion proof if the oid was valid, or an exclusion proof 
if it was not. If the challenge is issued by an actor other 
than the last writer, an inclusion proof includes a signed 
copy of the write that generated the object’s value. 
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Challenges enable a client to substantiate any read or 
write response. A writer can issue a challenge to verify 
that its write to an oid was incorporated into the server’s 
state for an epoch, as represented in the server’s pub- 
lished digest, in a proper way that precludes the server 
from denying or safely concealing the write at a later 
time. A reader can issue a challenge to verify that its 
view of the server’s state is consistent with the server’s 
digests, and therefore (by extension) consistent with the 
views verified by the writers and seen by other readers. 


3.4 Request Ordering and Consistency 


The state of a stored object results from an ordered se- 
quence of writes to the object. Accountability for object 
values requires that the server and the object’s writers 
agree on and certify a serial order of the writes. 

Each stored object is annotated with a version stamp 
consisting of a monotonically increasing integer and a 
hash of the object’s value. The action record for an 
object write must include the object’s previous version 
stamp, certifying that the writer is aware of the object’s 
state at the time of the write. The server rejects the write 
if the version stamp does not match, e.g., as a result of 
an intervening write unknown to the writer. The writer 
may retry its write, possibly after completing a read and 
adjusting its request. 

Inspection of a sequence of write actions to an oid will 
reveal any attempt by the server to reorder writes, or any 
attempt by a writer to deny its knowledge of an earlier 
write, 


3.5 Freshness and Auditing 


It remains to provide a means to hold a server account- 
able for “freshness”: an object’s value should reflect its 
most recent update prior to the target time of the read. 
A faulty server might accept a write and later revert it 
Freshness is a fundamental problem: a server can prove 
that it does not conceal writes to an object over some 
interval only by replaying the object’s complete write 
history over the interval, including proofs that its value 
did not change during any epoch without a valid write 
action. Reverted writes are the most difficult form of the 
“forking attack” to defend against; in essence, the fork 
consistency assurance of SUNDR [17, 23] ts that if the 
server conceals writes, then it must do so consistently or 
its clients will detect a fault. 

Our approach in CATS is to provide a means for any 
participant to selectively audit a server’s write histories 
relative to its non-repudiable state digests. The strong 
accountability property is that the server cannot conceal 
any corruption of an object’s value from an audit, and 
any misbehavior detected by an audit is verifiable by a 
third party. Although reverted writes for objects or inter- 
vals that escape audit may go undetected, a server cannot 
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Figure 2: At time ¢t,, the malicious operator reverts the 
effect of the update performed at time ¢,, and sets the 
corresponding value to the one valid at time ¢;. An au- 
dit that tracks the value through a sequence of snapshots 
detects this violation, as long as a read is performed in 
the interval [t,,; tn). 


predict or control what actions will be audited. 

Figure 2 illustrates the auditing process. In this ex- 
ample, an object receives an update at time ¢,,,, which is 
correctly applied and the value of the object becomes v4. 
However, at a later time, t,,, the server reverts the value 
of the element to a previous value vs, created at time 
t,. As a result of this intervention, reads to the object 
produce an incorrect result (v3 instead of v4). 

To certify freshness, a client must challenge and ex- 
amine the object’s value for every epoch in the interval 
since the last reported update to present. We will refer 
to this interval as the span of auditing ((t,, now) in our 
example). If the audit confirms that the object and its 
reported value were incorporated into all digests for the 
interval, then the client can safely conclude that the re- 
ported value is indeed fresh. On the other hand, if the 
server cannot provide a membership proof for the object 
and its value relative to some subsequent digest, then the 
server is faulty. 

Clients can reduce the overhead of certifying fresh- 
ness at the expense of a weaker, probabilistic assur- 
ance. Instead of inspecting every snapshot in a span, 
the client may instead issue challenges for randomly se- 
lected snapshots in the span. We refer to the number of 
audited epochs as the depth of the audit. In the above 
example, the client performs an audit of depth 4. The 
audit successfully detects the misbehavior, since it in- 
spects the service state in a snapshot created in the inter- 
val [t,.,¢n), in which the object has the reverted value 
U4. 

The CATS toolkit and accountable storage service sup- 
port probabilistic audits as described in the above exam- 
ple. Clients can issue audit requests and specify a list 
of randomly selected snapshots from a specified audit- 
ing span. CATS then constructs a membership proof for 
the object and its value in the specified snapshots and 
returns the result back to the client. 


The probability of detecting a reverted update for a 


given state element depends on the lifetime of the re- 
verted update relative to the span of auditing. Us- 
ing the above example, as the number of snapshots in 
[t,, now) increases, the probability of selecting a snap- 
shot in [t;,, t,) decreases. Thus, detecting an offense be- 
comes more costly as more time passes since the offense 
took place. If an incorrect update is not noticed earlier, 
it may be difficult and expensive to detect it later. 

One way to deal with this problem is to examine more 
snapshots in the span (increase the depth of auditing) 
when verifying older objects. More formally, if p is the 
probability of selecting a snapshot that reveals misbe- 
havior, the probability of detecting misbehavior after d 
snapshot inspections is P(p,d) = 1—(1—p)¢. If the life- 
time of a reverted update decreases relative to the span, 
then p decreases. Figure 3 shows the probability that au- 
dits of fixed depth detect that the value of an element is 
incorrect for different values of p and d. 


Detection Probability 





1 4 8 12 16 20 
Auditing Depth (number of snapshots) 


Figure 3: The longer a reverted update remains unde- 
tected (decreasing p), audits will have to inspect a larger 
number of snapshots to ensure a certain probability of 
detection. 


Another possible solution is to have trusted auditors 
periodically inspect every object and ensure its fresh- 
ness. The auditors publish commit records visible to all 
clients, certifying that the service state until the point of 
inspection is consistent. An alternative, less expensive 
form of auditing can impose a probabilistic bound on the 
number of reverted updates. The core idea is to choose 
objects at random and inspect their values in randomly 
selected state snapshots. Using a sampling theory result 
stating that the successful selection of n (n > 0) white 
balls from an urn ensures that with probability 1 — 1/e 
there are no more than an 1/n fraction of black balls in 
the urn, we can prove the following two theorems: 


Theorem 1. Examining the complete execution history 
of n(n > 0) objects chosen uniformly at random from 
all state objects present in a service’s state, and ensur- 
ing the correctness of each update operation to these ob- 
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jects, guarantees that with probability at least 1 — 1/e 
the service has maintained correctly at least (1 — 1/n) 
fraction of all objects over its complete execution his- 
tory. 


Theorem 2. Examining n (n > 0) state update opera- 
tions and ensuring that none of them reverts a previous 
update, ensures that with probability at least 1 — 1/e, no 
more than an 1/n fraction of all state updates have been 
reverted. 


We can further improve the effectiveness of audits us- 
ing repetition. It takes O(log 4) repetitions of an au- 
diting algorithm to boost the probability of detection to 
(1 — 6) for any 6 € (0,1). 

Finally, another complementary approach is for each 
writer to challenge periodically objects it has written to 
ensure that its updates persist until another authorized 
client overwrites them. 


3.6 Data Structure Considerations 


We considered two ways to compute a compact digest 
over a dynamic set of elements and demonstrate that an 
element with a given oid and value is or is not part of the 
set: cryptographic accumulators [5] and authenticated 
dictionaries [2, 21, 24]. Of the two, authenticated dic- 
tionaries promise to be more practical as they have log- 
arithmic update cost and produce proofs logarithmic in 
the size of the set (both for inclusion and exclusion). The 
advantages of authenticated dictionaries prompted us to 
use them as a basis for the CATS toolkit. 


3.6.1 Authenticated Dictionaries 


An authenticated dictionary is a map of elements with 
unique identifiers, and allows for efficient identifier- 
based updates and retrievals. Most proposed schemes 
are based on Merkle trees [24]. They organize the ele- 
ments of the set in a binary search tree. Each node of 
the tree is augmented with an authentication label—the 
output of a one-way, collision-resistant hash function 
applied on the contents on the node’s sub-tree. More 
specifically, the label of a leaf node is equal to the hash 
of its data and identifier, and the label of an internal node 
is equal to the hash of the concatenation of the labels of 
its left and right children. The recursive scheme labels 
the root of the tree with an authenticator covering the 
entire tree —its value is a digest computed over every el- 
ement of the set. 

A membership proof for an element constructed by an 
authenticated dictionary consists of a sequence of sibling 
hashes: one for each node on the path from the root of 
the tree to the leaf node containing the element. Using 
the sibling hashes and the hash of the element’s data, an 
actor can recompute the root authenticator and compare 
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it to the known authenticator. It is computationally infea- 
sible to fabricate a set of sibling labels that combine with 
the element hash to yield the known root authenticator 
(e.g., an epoch digest). Exclusion proofs require that the 
hashes incorporate the key values for each node in the 
search tree, so that each membership proof also certifies 
that the path to the object reflects a proper sorted order 
for the tree. If the tree is in sorted order, then an exclu- 
sion proof for a given oid is given by the set of hashes 
for any subtree that covers the portion of the key space 
containing oid, but that does not contain that oid itself. 


3.6.2 Practical Issues 


A number of organizational issues impact the perfor- 
mance of authenticated dictionaries. In this subsection 
we describe the cost dimensions, the way they impact 
performance, and the specific choices we made to de- 
sign the state store. 

Tree degree. It is possible to authenticate any search 
tree simply by allocating extra space within each node 
to store its authentication label. A naive application of 
the same idea to a high-degree tree such as a B-Tree [4], 
however, can have an adverse impact on authentication 
performance. The high degree used by a B-Tree in- 
creases the size of the sibling set needed to compute an 
authentication label: a membership proof for a B-Tree 
storing 1,000,000 four-byte identifiers with out-degree 
of 100 is more than 7 times larger than a proof generated 
by a binary tree storing the same data. 


Theorem 3. Balanced binary search trees generate 
membership proofs of minimal size. 


Proof. A balanced tree of degree B storing N objects 
has height at least log, N. A membership proof con- 
sists of a constant size component for each sibling of 
every tree node along a root to leaf path. Each tree node 
has B — 1 siblings. Therefore, a membership proof 
has at least f(B) = (B — 1) log, N components. This 
function obtains its smallest value for B = 2. C 


The above result exposes a dilemma for building a 
scalable authenticated state store: indexing large collec- 
tions requires the use of an I/O efficient data structure, 
e.g., a B-Tree, however, it will be costly to compute di- 
gests and to generate, transmit, and verify proofs in such 
a data structure. We address this challenge with a hybrid 
approach consisting of a balanced binary tree mapped 
to the nodes of a B-Tree for efficient disk storage (Fig- 
ure 4). While this approach ensures the optimality of 
search operations, updates can trigger a large number 
of 1.O operations to balance the binary tree. We relax 
the requirement of global binary tree balance and trade 
it for improved I/O performance: only the part of the 
tree that is stored within a single B-Tree block should 
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be balanced. This restriction may increase the height of 
the binary tree but offers an acceptable tradeoff between 
membership proof size and I/O efficiency. This solution 
is similar to the one of Maniatis [21]. Theorem 3 shows 
that his choice of a binary tree is indeed optimal. 












Figure 4: Mapping a binary search tree to disk blocks 
for efficient storage. 


Data layout. Data placement also impacts the perfor- 
mance of authenticated search trees. Search trees pro- 
vide two options for storing data. Node-oriented orga- 
nizations store data at all nodes, while leaf-oriented de- 
signs store data only at the leaves. These two choices 
impact the space requirement, size of membership proof, 
and authentication cost. Leaf-oriented trees require 
more space but need less data and processing to com- 
pute an authentication label [32]. In the context of a bi- 
nary tree mapped to a B-Tree, the smaller size of internal 
tree nodes in a leaf-oriented design results in a large por- 
tion of the binary tree being mapped to a single B-tree 
node. This organization reduces the I/O and authentica- 
tion cost and we adopt it in our design. 


Persistence. Since it is expensive to generate, pub- 
lish, store, and audit epoch digests, it is desirable to min- 
imize the number of epochs for a write stream by maxi- 
mizing the epoch length, the average number of updates 
within an epoch. While there exist methods for building 
space-efficient persistent data structures [9] with con- 
stant space overhead for epoch length of one update, per- 
sistent authenticated search trees incur logarithmic space 
overhead; each update invalidates a logarithmic number 
of authentication labels. Using longer epochs reduces a 
constant fraction from this overhead by amortizing the 
cost of tree maintenance (including regenerating the au- 
thenticators) across multiple update operations. For ex- 
ample, since labels close to the root of the tree are af- 
fected by every update operation, delaying label regen- 
eration to the end of the epoch ensures that each label is 
computed exactly once. Processing more updates within 
a single epoch also decreases space utilization and the 
disk write rate. 


However, there are limits to the practical epoch 
length. Longer epochs include more writes and mod- 


ify more disk blocks; the number of dirtied blocks for 
a write set also grows logarithmically with the size of 
the tree. If the set of dirty blocks does not fit within 
the LO cache, then the system will incur an additional 
I/O cost to regenerate the labels at the end of the epoch. 
Longer epochs also increase the time to create a state 
digest and acknowledge the completion of an operation. 
Epoch length is an adjustable parameter in our design. 
in order to reflect these complexities. 


4 Implementation 


We implemented the state store toolkit and the stor- 
age service using C#, .NET framework 2.0, and Web 
Services Enhancements (WSE) 2.0 for SOAP, Direct In- 
ternet Message Encapsulation (DIME) communication. 
The storage service toolkit consists of 12,413 lines of 
code, and the service implementation took another 6,084 
lines. The toolkit implementation consists of several lay- 
ered modules. The lowest layer exports a block-level ab- 
straction with a unified interface to pluggable underlying 
storage implementations. The current implementation 
uses files for storage media so it can easily use parallel 
or replicated storage supported by the file system. 

An intermediary block cache module controls access 
to storage and buffering. The block cache provides in- 
terfaces to pin and unpin blocks in memory. An asyn- 
chronous background process monitors the block cache 
and drains the cache to keep the number of blocks in use 
between configured high-water and low-water marks. 
Each block can be locked in shared or exclusive mode. 
The current implementation does not perform deadlock 
detection, and it maintains all versions of a given object. 

The authenticated dictionary implementation uses the 
block cache module to access storage blocks. The dic- 
tionary is implemented as a B-Tree with the keys within 
each block organized in a binary search tree. The cur- 
rent implementation uses Red-Black trees and it allows 
to use other algorithms if necessary. We use Lehman 
and Yao’s B-link tree concurrency algorithm [16] to en- 
sure optimal concurrency. The state store can correctly 
recover after a failure using write-ahead logging. 

The storage service is log-structured [27]. It consists 
of an append-only log and an index for locating data on 
the log. We use the toolkit for the index, and a vari- 
ant of the toolkit’s write-ahead log for the append-only 
log. Each log entry consists of two portions: the original 
XML request, and the request payload. Clients identify 
objects using 16-byte key identifiers. 

The service is structured as a collection of stages (Fig- 
ure 5) using a custom staging framework inspired by 
SEDA [34]. A pool of worker threads services requests 
for each stage. The size of the pool changes dynamically 
in response to offered load. Stages have queues of fixed 
capacity to absorb variations in load. Once queues fill 
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Figure 5 


: Storage service implementation. The storage service consists of an index and an append-only log. The 


service is implemented as a collection of stages. Each stages is associated with a pool of worker threads. Pools can 


grow and shrink depending on load. 
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Figure 6: The time to apply an update to the authenti- 
cated dictionary is logarithmic relative to the number of 
unique keys in the index and increases as epoch length 
decreases. 


up, the service starts rejecting requests. Clients resubmit 
rejected requests at a later time. 


The service and its clients communicate via SOAP 
over TCP. To limit the overhead of XML, we trans- 
fer binary data using DIME attachments. Requests 
and responses are digitally signed. The current imple- 
mentation uses a custom XML canonicalization scheme 
and RSA for signatures. Future releases will integrate 
the service with web services standards such as XML- 
Signatures and WS-Security. 


The service processes update requests in epochs. The 
service creates a new epoch as soon as it receives a valid 
write request for an object that has already been modi- 
fied in the current epoch. This approach allows for the 
best granularity of accountability as it preserves every 
version of an object. However, it has impact on perfor- 
mance if workload has high contention (Section 5.4). An 
alternative implementation choice is to limit the rate at 
which new epochs are created by imposing a minimum 
bound on the length of an epoch. To enforce this bound, 
the service must reject a write if it will generate an epoch 
ahead of its due time. Clients must buffer and coalesce 
their writes, which will result in decreased data sharing. 
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Figure 7: The average number of new nodes introduced 
per update operation, stretch factor, is logarithmic rel- 
ative to the epoch length. Smaller epochs have signifi- 
cantly higher stretch factors resulting in larger indexes. 


5 Evaluation 


In this section we present an evaluation study of our pro- 
totype. Our goal is to understand how accountability im- 
pacts performance under varying conditions. In partic- 
ular, we study the impact of public key cryptography, 
object size, request rate, workload contention, epoch 
length, and auditing. 


5.1 Methodology 


We run all tests on IBM x335 servers running Windows 
2003 Server Standard Edition operating system. Each 
machine has 2 Pentium IV Xeon processors running at 
2.8GHz, 2GB of RAM, 1GB Ethernet, and IBM SCSI 
hard disks with rotation speed of 10,000 RPM, average 
latency and seek time of 3 ms and 4.7 ms respectively. 

We use a population of 1,000,000 unique objects and 
pre-populate the server to have one version of each ob- 
ject. Since the cost of index operations grows logarith- 
mically with the size of the state store, a state store with 
1,000,000 objects has already reached a steady state in 
which increasing size has minor impact on performance 
(doubling the size of the store will increase the cost of 
operations by approximately 3%). 

We use a community of clients to issue requests to the 
service using the SOAP interface. Our workloads consist 
of synthetic reads/writes of a controlled size. We vary 
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Figure 8: Membership proof size is logarithmic relative 
to the number of unique keys in the index and is on the 
order of 1KB. The time to verify a membership proof is 
on the order of 550 jzseconds. 


the “heat” of the workload by biasing the probability of 
selecting a given object as the target of a read/write op- 
eration. We denote heat using the notation X : Y, which 
We interpret to mean: X% of the requests go to Y% of 
the objects. For example 100:100 is a uniform work- 
load, and 80:20 is the typical hotcold workload. All 
tests last 3 minutes with initial 30 seconds for warming 
the caches. We report averages and standard deviations 
from 10 runs. Our test workloads are a rough approx- 
imation of real storage workload and the magnitude of 
the performance results we report may differ from that 
of real systems. However, the focus of our study is the 
cost of accountability and our workloads allow us to vary 
the key parameters to quantify those effects. 


We use SHA-1 to compute authentication labels. Ob- 
ject keys are assigned randomly in the identifier space 
(16 bytes). This is a conservative approach intended to 
limit spatial locality and stress our implementation. In 
practice, spatial locality can reduce the overhead of per- 
sistence and the cost of state digest computation. We 
store the index and the log in blocks of size 64KB. The 
index cache has capacity 2000 blocks and the log cache 
has capacity 8000 blocks. The cache sizes are chosen 
so that neither the index, nor the append-only log fit in 
memory. For storage medium we use files residing on 
the local NTFS file system. The files are accessed using 
the standard .NET I/O API. For improved performance 
we place the append-only log and the index on separate 
disks. We commit dirty blocks to disk every 2 seconds. 


5.2 Toolkit Behavior 


We first examine the behavior of the CATS toolkit. In 
particular, we study membership proofs (size and time 
to verify), and the impact of epoch length on update and 
storage costs. We use a set of 3,000,000 random keys of 
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Figure 9: Maximum achievable data bandwidth for stor- 

age service RPC interface based on SOAP/DIME and 

WSE 2.0. The results suggest that this interface has 


high overhead and services using it will be potentially 
communication-bound. 


size 16 bytes and insert them consecutively in a CATS 
index. We create new epochs at a controlled rate. 

Figure 6 shows the time to apply an update to the 
authenticated index as a function of the unique keys in 
the index and epoch length. We observe that the update 
cost is logarithmic with respect to the number of unique 
keys. The cost also grows as epoch length decreases. 
There are two primary reasons to explain this behavior. 
First, smaller epochs amortize the cost of maintaining 
the index and computing authentication labels among a 
smaller number of updates. Second, smaller epochs pro- 
duce larger indexes and cause higher write rate per up- 
date operation. 

Next we examine the impact of epoch length on stor- 
age costs. We define the stretch factor for a given epoch 
length to be the average number of new (Red-Black tree) 
nodes introduces by an update operation. Ephemeral 
trees have epoch length of infinity and stretch factor of 
2. Figure 7 shows how the stretch factor changes with 
epoch length. The stretch factor is logarithmic relative 
to the number of unique objects in the index and grows 
as epoch length decreases. Thus very small epochs can 
produce very large indexes. 

Finally, we examine membership proofs. Figure 8 
shows the size of membership proofs and the time to 
verify a membership proof as a function of the number 
of unique keys in the index. Importantly, these metrics 
do not depend on epoch size. As expected, membership 
proof size is logarithmic relative to the unique keys in 
the index. For our configuration, a proof is on the order 
of 1KB and it takes about 550 piseconds to verify. 

The important point to take away from these experi- 
ments is that membership proofs are compact and rela- 
tively cheap to verify. Update operations in our unop- 
timized prototype have acceptable performance. Epoch 
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Figure 10: Write saturation throughput for objects of dif- 
ferent size using 80:20 workload for configurations with 
and without digital signatures. As object size increases, 
the relative cost of digital signatures decreases. 


length has direct impact on space overhead and update 
cost and is the primary factor that determines perfor- 
mance. 


5.3 Saturation Throughput 


We now measure the saturation throughput of the stor- 
age service prototype. The first experiment evalu- 
ates the maximum bandwidth a storage service using 
SOAP, DIME based on WSE 2.0 can achieve. We is- 
sue write requests to the service to store objects of con- 
trolled sizes. The client follows the full protocol, while 
the server only extracts the object from the SOAP mes- 
sage, validates it (when requests are signed) and sends 
a response to acknowledge the operation. No storage 
takes place. The server’s CPU is saturated. Figure 9 
shows the saturation request rate and the resulting data 
bandwidth for objects of different size with and without 
using digital signatures. Although we are using 1Gbps 
LAN, the observed data bandwidth peeks at approxi- 
mately 1SMBis. This is the best possible request rate 
that our storage service can achieve. Importantly, the 
results show that digital signatures are expensive, how- 
ever, the relative cost signing a request decreases as ob- 
ject size increases. 

In the next experiments we measure the read and write 
saturation throughput of our implementation under a tra- 
ditional hot cold workload (80:20). We use the load gen- 
erator to fully saturate the server and measure the sus- 
tained throughput. We vary object size to study its im- 
pact. Figure 10 shows the performance for write and 
Figure 11 for read operations. As object size increases, 
the request rate decreases and the transfer rate increases. 
With the increase of object size, write performance in- 
creases relatively to the maximum achievable request 
rate. The service offers better write than read perfor- 
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Figure 11: Read saturation throughput for objects of dif- 
ferent size using 80:20 workload for configurations with 
and without digital signatures. Performance is seek lim- 
ited due to the log-structured design. 


mance, which is due to its log-structured design. 

As object size increases the relative penalty of using 
digitally signed communication decreases. 4KB signed 
writes achieve 42% of the request rate of writes with- 
out signatures. This number increases to 86% for ob- 
ject of size 256KB. The ratios are better for reads: 81% 
for 4KB, and 90% for 64KB. The log-structured design 
explains this observation: the read workload is seek- 
dominated and the time spent signing a request is smaller 
relative to the ime spent obtaining the data from the stor- 
age medium. 

Overall, the experimental results show that our imple- 
mentation offers reasonable performance for both read 
and write operations and that the cost of digital signa- 
tures is not prohibitive. 


5.4 Workload Contention 


In Section 5.2 we concluded that epoch length has sig- 
nificant impact on performance. The storage service cre- 
ates a new epoch if it receives more than one update op- 
eration to the same object in the same epoch. As a result 
of this design choice, the performance of the service will 
be dependent on the contention present in its workload. 
In the next experiments we study this relationship. 

We use workloads of different heat, ranging from uni- 
form (100: 100) to highly skewed (80:1) and generate re- 
quests at controlled rates bellow the server saturation 
level. Figure 12 shows the observed epoch creation 
rate. For a given workload heat, processing requests at 
a higher rate creates new epochs more frequently. As 
a result, well-provisioned services processing high vol- 
umes of client requests will produce a large number of 
state snapshots. Similarly, more skewed workloads cre- 
ate new epochs at a higher rate. Clearly, mechanisms 
are needed to allow services to discard state snapshots to 
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Figure 12: Rate of epoch creation as a function of re- 
quest rate and workload contention. Higher request rates 
and contention create new epochs faster and can affect 
service longevity. 


keep space overhead and auditing costs at an acceptable 
level. Dealing with this problem is part of our future 
work. Figure 13 shows the resulting epoch lengths. Im- 
portantly, epoch length does not depend on request rate, 
however, it can vary from 1400 updates for a uniform 
workload, to 200 updates for a highly skewed workload. 
These results suggest that for typical usage scenarios in- 
dex update operations (the primary cost component of 
accountability) will be in the range from 300 to 600 
juseconds (Figure 6). 


5.5 Challenges and Audits 


Challenges and audits are the primary mechanisms to 
ensure a service behaves correctly over time. In the next 
experiments we study the impact of these mechanisms 
on service performance. The metric of concern is sat- 
uration throughput. For these experiments we populate 
the service so that the 1,000,000 objects are distributed 
among 100 epochs of length 10,000 updates. The result- 
ing index is approximately 15 times larger than the index 
with all objects stored in an epoch of length 1,000,000. 
To isolate the impact of storage access on auditing, com- 
munication is not signed. 


The cost of auditing operations depends on their 
depth, the number of inspected snapshots, span, the to- 
tal number of snapshots in the examined interval, and 
scope, the fraction of objects that are likely to be au- 
dited, e.g., in our framework objects are audited only on 
access, and stale objects may never be audited. Using 
this terminology, a challenge is an audit of depth 1 and 
span 1. 

Figure 14 shows the auditing saturation throughput 
for different combinations of span, scope, and depth. For 
a fixed scope, auditing becomes more expensive as span 
increases. Similarly, higher auditing depths are more ex- 
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Figure 13: Epoch length as a function of request rate and 
workload contention. Epoch length is independent on 
request rate and is determined by workload contention. 
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Figure 14: Auditing saturation throughput for different 
depths, spans, and scopes. Smaller spans show better 
performance due to increased locality. The impact of 
scope is less pronounced. 


pensive. Larger scope is also more expensive, however, 
its impact is less pronounced. We can explain the above 
results with the fact that the span and scope determine 
the locality of auditing operations: smaller spans and 
scopes concentrate audits on a portion of the index. In- 
creasing the depth queries more snapshots and reduces 
the total audits, seconds rate. 


Controlling the rate of auditing is an important prob- 
lem as it can be used to mount denial of service attacks. 
This is a resource control problem and solutions from 
the resource management domains are applicable. For 
example, clients can be allocated auditing budgets and 
the service can reject audits from a client if the client 
has exhausted her budget. Importantly, the services can 
be challenged for such rejections, to which it can reply 
with a collection of signed client requests to show that 
the client has exhausted its budget. 
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6 Related Work 


Butler Lampson summarizes accountability as follows: 
“Accountability means that you can punish misbehav- 
ior’. Our community often uses the term to refer to a 
means of enforcing an authorization policy by detect- 
ing and punishing violations after the fact, as an alterna- 
tive to incurring the cost of preventing them in the first 
place [14]. More recent work seeks to enforce account- 
ability for performance behavior as essential to effective 
functioning of networking markets [15]. 

Our notion of “semantic” accountability is different 
and complementary. We consider actors accountable if 
they can demonstrate that their actions are semantically 
correct as well as being properly authorized. An ac- 
countable server can be held responsible if its responses 
violate semantic expectations for the service that it pro- 
vides. Accountability is “strong” if evidence of mis- 
behavior is independently verifiable by a third party. 
Clients of a strongly accountable server are also strongly 
accountable for their actions, since they cannot deny 
their actions or blame the server. 

Designing networked systems for accountability com- 
plements classical approaches to building trustworthy 
systems such as Byzantine Fault Tolerance [8, 28], se- 
cure hardware [31], and secure perimeters [14]. 

Secure perimeters attempt to prevent misbehavior by 
means of authorization and authentication. However, 
when actors reside in different administrative domains, 
there is no common perimeter to defend. Once the in- 
tegrity of the perimeter is violated, it offers no protec- 
tion, and even authorized actors may abuse the system 
to their own advantage. 

Byzantine fault tolerance (BFT) is a general and pow- 
erful technique to folerate misbehavior through replica- 
tion and voting. However, BFT is vulnerable to col- 
lusion: a majority of replicas may collude to “frame” 
another. Also, in its pure form, BFT assumes that fail- 
ures are independent, and thus it is vulnerable to “group- 
think” in which an attack succeeds against a quorum 
of replicas. BFT offers limited protection when a ser- 
vice (and hence its replica set) is itself acting on be- 
half of an entity that controls its behavior (typical of 
web services). Strongly accountable systems can pro- 
duce proofs of misbehavior that do not depend on voting 
or consensus, which makes statements of correctness or 
misbehavior provable to an external actor. 

Secure hardware offers foundational mechanisms to 
ensure untampered execution at the hardware level. 
While a secure hardware platform protects the integrity 
of a programs code, it cannot ensure that its actions are 
semantically correct. Secure hardware can help provide 
a trusted path to the user by avoiding corruption of the 
software stack trusted by the user to correctly represent 
the user’s intent. 
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Secure logging and auditing can also be used to pre- 
serve a tamper-evident record of events [29, 30]. In ad- 
dition to maintaining a tamper-evident record of service 
events, we address the question of representing service 
state to make state management operations verifiable. 

CATS embodies the state of the art from research in 
authenticated data structures [2, 6, 21, 25], beginning 
with the well-known technique of Merkle trees [24]. 
Relative to that work, it incorporates new primitives for 
secure auditing and integrates concurrency and recovery 
techniques from the database community. Our approach 
is inspired by Maniatis [21]. 

Our work incorporates these techniques into a toolkit 
that can act as a substrate for a range of accountable ser- 
vices. The elements of CATS have been used in many 
previous systems for similar goals of semantic account- 
ability. Many systems require digitally signed commu- 
nication and some maintain some form of signed ac- 
tion histories [11, 21]. Long-term historic state trails 
help establish provable causality in distributed sys- 
tems [22]. Storage systems often reference data using 
cryptographic hashes to ensure tamper-evidence [26]. 
State digests are used to prove authenticity in file sys- 
tems [10], applications running on untrusted environ- 
ments [19], and time-stamping services [7]. 

The CATS toolkit is based on the storage abstraction of 
a binary search tree. The Boxwood Project [18] also pro- 
vides a toolkit for building storage infrastructures from 
foundational search tree abstractions. Boxwood does not 
address the problem of accountability. 

SUNDR [17, 23] and Plutus [13] are two recent 
network storage systems that defend against attacks 
mounted by a faulty storage server. These services are 
safe in the sense that clients may protect data from the 
server, and the clients can detect if the server modifies 
Or misrepresents the data. Plutus emphasizes efficient 
support for encrypted sharing, while SUNDR defends 
against attacks on data integrity, the most difficult of 
which is a “forking attack”. In both Plutus and SUNDR 
file system logic is implemented by clients: the server 
only stores opaque blocks of data. In SUNDR the server 
also participates in the consistency protocol. 

Both SUNDR and Plutus can detect various attempts 
by the server to tamper with the contents of stored 
blocks. However, the papers do not attempt to define 
precise accountability properties. In general, they blame 
any inconsistencies on the server: it is not clear to what 
extent clients are accountable for their actions or for 
managing file system metadata correctly. For example, 
SUNDR does not show how to defend against a client 
that covertly deletes a file created by another user in the 
same group. 

We argue for a stronger notion of accountability in 
which the guilt or innocence of the server or its clients 
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is provable to a third party. This is a subtle change of 
focus as compared to SUNDR, where the primary con- 
cern is to build a tamper-evident system and terminate 
its use once misbehavior is detected. CATS file seman- 
tics are implemented and enforced by the server in the 
conventional way, rather than implemented entirely by 
the clients. Clients can independently verify correct ex- 
ecution relative to published digests, rather than “com- 
paring notes” to detect inconsistencies. CATS uses simi- 
lar techniques to SUNDR and Plutus to make the stored 
data tamper-evident, but it also defends against false ac- 
cusations against a server , e.g., a malicious client that 
“frames” a server by claiming falsely that it accepted 
writes and later reverted them. Accountability extends 
to the clients: for example, if a client corrupts shared 
data, the server can identify the client and prove its guilt 
even after accepting writes to other parts of the tree. 

The BAR model [1] addresses the problem of building 
cooperative peer-to-peer services across multiple admin- 
istrative domains. This is a Byzantine Fault Tolerance 
approach optimized for the presence of rational peers. 
Since the underlying primitives depend on voting and 
replication, BAR-based services are vulnerable to collu- 
sion. However, BAR does not maintain history and does 
not use auditing to deal with problems that may arise if 
peers collude. Our approach shares similar goals with 
BAR and is complementary. We address the problem 
of building an accountable service, within the control of 
a single authority, that is accessed by multiple clients, 
who may reside in different administrative domains. In 
this context, the service implements all logic, and vot- 
ing and replication are not sufficient. Our methodology 
forces the service to preserve a faithful record of its his- 
tory to enable auditing in the future. BAR-based services 
may be able to enforce performance guarantees, some- 
thing we currently do not support, although accusations 
are not provable outside the system. 


7 Summary and Conclusions 


This paper presents the design, implementation, and 
evaluation of CATS—a storage service and state stor- 
age toolkit with strong accountability properties. A dis- 
tributed system is strongly accountable when partici- 
pants have the means to verify semantically correct op- 
eration of other participants, and assertions or proofs of 
misbehavior are independently verifiable by a third party 
based on cryptographically assured knowledge, without 
reliance on voting or consensus. 

CATS builds on a history of work on authenticated data 
structures, and incorporates the state of the art in that 
area into a prototype network storage service. Challenge 
and audit interfaces allow clients, peers, or auditors to 
verify the integrity of the storage service state through 
time, providing probabilistic defense against reverted or 


replayed writes or replayed requests and other attacks on 
the integrity of the data or the write stream. The proba- 
bility of detection of a reverted state update is a function 
of the depth and rate of auditing. 

Experimental results with the prototype show that the 
CATS approach to strong accountability has potential for 
practical use in mission-critical distributed services with 
strong identity. The cost of authenticated communica- 
tion is not prohibitive and its relative overhead decreases 
with the size of the object set and the stored objects. 
Workload write contention and write-sharing are the pri- 
mary factors that affect the cost of accountable storage 
in our prototype: contention and sharing increase the 
storage, computation, and auditing costs. The cost of 
auditing depends on object age and the desired level of 
assurance. 

The accountable storage service described in this pa- 
per is a simple example of a strongly accountable service 
built using the CATS state storage toolkit. It illustrates 
a state-based approach to building accountable network 
services that separates service logic from internal state 
representation and management, associates state ele- 
ments with the digitally signed requests of the clients 
responsible for them, and supports verifiably faithful ex- 
ecution of state management operations. In future work 
we plan to explore use of the state-based approach to 
build more advanced file services and application ser- 
vices with strong accountability. 
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Abstract 


We present constructs that create, manage, and verify 
digital audit trails for versioning file systems. Based 
upon a small amount of data published to a third party, a 
file system commits to a version history. At a later date, 
an auditor uses the published data to verify the contents 
of the file system at any point in time. Digital audit trails 
create an analog of the paper audit process for file data, 
helping to meet the requirements of electronic records 
legislation. Our techniques address the I/O and computa- 
tional efficiency of generating and verifying audit trails, 
the aggregation of audit information in directory hierar- 
chies, and independence to file system architectures. 


1 Introduction 


The advent of Sarbanes-Oxley (SOX) [40] has irrevoca- 
bly changed the audit process. SOX mandates the reten- 
tion of corporate records and audit information. It also 
requires processes and systems for the verification of the 
same. Essentially, it demands that auditors and compa- 
nies present proof of compliance. SOX also specifies that 
auditors are responsible for the accuracy of the informa- 
tion on which they report. Auditors are taking measures 
to ensure the veracity of the content of their audit. For 
example, KPMG employs forensic specialists to investi- 
gate the management of information by their clients. 

Both auditors and companies require strong audit trails 
on electronic records: for both parties to prove compli- 
ance and for auditors to ensure the accuracy of the infor- 
mation on which they report. The provisions of SOX ap- 
ply equally to digital systems as they do to paper records. 
By a “strong” audit trail, we mean a verifiable, persistent 
record of how and when data have changed. 

Current systems for compliance with electronic 
records legislation meet the record retention and meta- 


This is the fully developed version of a work-in-progress paper that 
appeared as a short paper at the 2005 ACM StorageSS Workshop [7]. 


data requirements for audit trails, but cannot be used for 
verification. Technologies such as continuous version- 
ing file systems [14, 22, 33, 27, 38] and provenance- 
aware storage systems [26] may be employed in order 
to construct and query a data history. All changes to 
data are recorded and the system provides access to the 
records through time-oriented file system interfaces [31]. 
However, for verification, past versions of data must be 
immutable. While such systems may prevent writes to 
past versions by policy, histories may be changed unde- 
tectably (see Section 3). 

The digital audit parallels paper audits in process and 
incentives. The digital audit is a formal assessment of an 
organization’s compliance with legislation. Specifically, 
verifying that companies retain data for a mandated pe- 
riod. The audit process does not ensure the accuracy of 
the data itself, nor does it prevent data destruction. It 
verifies that data have been retained, have not been mod- 
ified, and are accessible within the file system. To fail a 
digital audit does not prove wrongdoing. Despite its lim- 
itations, the audit process has proven itself in the paper 
world and offers the same benefits for electronic records. 
The penalties for failing an audit include fines, imprison- 
ment, and civil liability, as specified by the legislation. 

We present a design and implementation of a system 
for verification of version histories in file systems based 
on generating message authentication codes (MACs) for 
versions and archiving them with a third party. A file 
system commits to a version history when it presents a 
MAC to the third party. At a later time, a version his- 
tory may be verified by an auditor. The file system is 
challenged to produce data that matches the MAC, en- 
suring that the system’s past data have not been altered. 
Participating in the audit process should reveal nothing 
about the contents of data. Thus, we consider audit mod- 
els in which organizations maintain private file systems 
and publish privacy-preserving, one-way functions of file 
data to third parties. Published data may even be stored 
publicly, e.g. on a Web page. 
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Our design goals include minimizing the network, 
computational, and storage resources used in the pub- 
lication of data and the audit process. I/O efficiency is 
the central challenge. We provide techniques that min- 
imize disk I/O when generating audit trails and greatly 
reduce IO when verifying past data, when compared 
with adapting a hierarchy of MACs to versioning systems 
[13]. We employ incremental message authentication 
codes [4, 5, 6] that allow MACs to be computed based 
only on data that have changed from the previous ver- 
sion. Incremental MAC generation uses only data wnit- 
ten in the cache, avoiding read I/O to file blocks on disk. 
Sequences of versions may be verified by computing a 
MAC for one version and incrementally updating the 
MAC for each additional version, performing the min- 
imum amount of 1, O. Our protocol also reduces network 
LO. With incremental computation, a natural trade-off 
exists between the amount of data published and the effi- 
ciency of audits. Data may be published less frequently 
or on file system aggregates (from blocks into files, files 
into directories, etc.) at the expense of verifying more 
data during an audit. 


Our solution is based on keyed, cryptographic hash 
functions, such as HMAC-SHAI [3]. Public-key meth- 
ods for authenticating data exist [28] and provide unique 
advantages over symmetric-key solutions. For instance, 
during an audit, a file system would reveal its public key 
to the auditor, allowing the auditor to verify data authen- 
ticity only. The auditor would not have the ability to 
create new, authentic records. With symmetric-key hash 
functions, when the key is revealed to the auditor, the 
auditor could also create authentic records, leaving open 
the possibility of falsifying data. This is out of the scope 
of our attack model. The auditor is a trusted and indepen- 
dent entity. In this paper, we do not consider a public- 
key implementation, because public-key operations are 
far too costly to be used in practice. 


Our techniques are largely file system independent in 
that they do not require a specific metadata architecture. 
This allows verifiable audit trails to be implemented on a 
wide variety of systems. Additionally, our design makes 
the audit robust to disk failures, immune to backup and 
restore techniques, and allows for easy integration into 
information life-cycle management (ILM) systems. 


We have implemented authentication using incremen- 
tal MACs in the ext3cow file system. Ext3cow is a 
freely-available, open-source file system designed for 
version management in the regulatory environment [31]. 
Experimental results show that incremental MACs in- 
crease performance by 94% under common workloads 
when compared with traditional, serial hash MACs. 


2 Related Work 


Most closely related to this work is the SFS-RO system 
[13], which provides authenticity and integrity guaran- 
tees for a read-only file system. We follow their model 
for both the publication of authentication metadata, repli- 
cated to storage servers, and use similar hierarchical 
structures. SFS-RO focuses on reliable and verifiable 
content distribution. It does not address writes, multiple 
versions, or efficient constructs for generating MACs. 

Recently, there has been some focus on adding in- 
tegrity and authenticity to storage systems. Oceanstore 
creates a tree of secure hashes against the fragments of an 
erasure-coded, distributed block. This detects corruption 
without relying on error correction and provides authen- 
ticity [42]. Patil ef al. [30] provide a transparent integrity 
checking service in a stackable file system. The inter- 
posed layer constructs and verifies secure checksums on 
data coming to and from the file system. Haubert et al. 
[15] provide a survey of tamper-resistant storage tech- 
niques and identify security challenges and technology 
gaps for multimedia storage systems. 

Schneier and Kelsey describe a system for securing 
logs on untrusted machines [37]. It prevents an attacker 
from reading past log entries and makes the log impos- 
sible to corrupt without detection. They employ a sim- 
ilar ‘audit model” that focuses on the detection of at- 
tacks, rather than prevention. As in our system, future 
attacks are deterred by legal or financial consequences. 
While logs are similar to version histories, in that they 
describe a sequence of changes, the methods in Schneier 
and Kelsey secure the entire log, i.e. all changes to date. 
They do not authenticate individual changes (versions) 
separately. 

Efforts at cryptographic file systems and disk encryp- 
tion are orthogonal to audit trails. Such technologies pro- 
vide for the privacy of data and authenticate data coming 
from the disk. However, the guarantees they provide do 
not extend to a third party and, thus, are not suitable for 
audit. 


3 Secure Digital Audits 


A digital audit of a versioning file system is the verifi- 
cation of its contents at a specific time in the past. The 
audit is a challenge-response protocol between an audi- 
tor and the file system to be audited. To prepare for a 
future audit, a file system generates authentication meta- 
data that commits the file system to its present content. 
This metadata are published to a third party. To con- 
duct an audit, the auditor accesses the metadata from the 
third party and then challenges the file system to produce 
information consistent with that metadata. Using the se- 
curity constructs we present, passing an audit establishes 
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that the file system has preserved the exact data used to 
generate authentication metadata in the past. The audit 
process applies to individual files, sequences of versions, 
directory hierarchies, and an entire file system. 

Our general approach resembles that of digital signa- 
ture and secure time-stamp services, e.g. the IETF Time- 
Stamp Protocol [1]. From a model standpoint, audit trails 
extend such services to apply to aggregates, containers of 
multiple files, and to version histories. Such services pro- 
vide a good example of systems that minimize data trans- 
fer and storage for authentication metadata and reveal 
nothing about the content of data prior to audit. We build 
our system around message authentication codes, rather 
than digital signatures, for computational efficiency. 

The publishing process requires long-term storage of 
authenticating metadata with “fidelity”; the security of 
the system depends on storing and returning the same 
values. This may be achieved with a trusted third party, 
similar to a certificate authority. It may also be accom- 
plished via publishing to censorship-resistant stores [41]. 

The principal attack against which our system defends 
is the creation of false version histories that pass the audit 
process. This class of attack includes the creation of false 
versions — file data that matches published metadata, but 
differ from the data used in its creation. It also includes 
the creation of false histories; inserting or deleting ver- 
sions into a sequence without detection. 

In our audit model, the attacker has complete access 
to the file system. This includes the ability to modify the 
contents of the disk arbitrarily. This threat is realistic. 
Disk drives may be accessed directly through the device 
interface and on-disk structures are easily examined and 
modified [12]. In fact, we feel that the most likely at- 
tacker is the owner of the file system. For example, a cor- 
poration may be motivated to alter or destroy data after it 
comes under suspicions of malfeasance. The shredding 
of Enron audit documents at Arthur Anderson in 2001 
provides a notable paper analog. Similarly, a hospital or 
private medical practice might attempt to amend or delete 
a patient’s medical records to hide evidence of malprac- 
lice. Such records must be retained in accordance with 
HIPAA [39]. 

Obvious methods for securing the file system without 
a third party are not promising. Disk encryption provides 
no benefit, because the attacker has access to encryption 
keys. It is useless to have the file system prevent writes 
by policy, because the attacker may modify file system 
code. Write-once, read-many (WORM) stores are alone 
insufficient, as data may be modified and written to a new 
WORM device. 

‘Tamper-proof storage devices are a promising technol- 
ogy for the creation of immutable version histories [24]. 
However, they do not obviate the need for external audit 
trails, which establish the existence of changed data with 


a third party. Tamper-resistant storage complements au- 
dit trails in that it protects data from destruction or modi- 
fication, which helps prevent audit failures after commit- 
ting to a version history. 


4 A Secure Version History 


The basic construct underlying digital audit trails is a 
message authentication code (MAC) that authenticates 
the data of a file version and binds that version to pre- 
vious versions of the file. We call this a version authen- 
licator and compute it on version v; as 


Ty, a MAC x (v;||Av;_,); Avo = MAC x (vo||V) (1) 


in which / is an authentication key and JN is a nonce. 
N is a randomly derived value that differentiates the au- 
thenticators for files that contain the same data, including 
empty files. We also require that the MAC function re- 
veals nothing about the content of the data. Typical MAC 
constructions provide this property. CBC-MAC [2, 16] 
and HMAC-SHAI [3] suffice. 

By including the version data in the MAC, it authenti- 
cates the content of the present version. By including the 
previous version authenticator, we bind A,, to a unique 
version history. This creates a keyed hash chain and cou- 
ples past versions to the current authenticator. The wide 
application of one-way hash chains in password authen- 
tication [20], micropayments [34], and certificate revo- 
cation [23] testifies to their utility and security. 

The authentication key /C binds each MAC to a spe- 
cific identity and audit scope. K is a secret key that is 
selected by the auditor. This ensures keys are properly 
formed and meet the security requirements of the sys- 
tem. During an audit, the auditor verifies all version his- 
tories authenticated with I’. Keys may be generated to 
bind a version history to an identity. A file system may 
use many keys to limit the scope of an audit, e.g. to a 
specific user. For example, Plutus supports a unique key 
for each authentication context [17], called a filegroup. 
Authentication keys derived from filegroup keys would 
allow each filegroup to be audited independently. 

A file system commits to a version history by transmit- 
ting and storing version authenticators at a third party. 
The system relies on the third party to store them per- 
sistently and reproduce them accurately, i.e. return the 
stored value keyed by file identifier and version number. 
It also associates each stored version authenticator witha 
secure time-stamp [21]. An audit trail consists of a chain 
of version authenticators and can be used to verify the 
manner in which the file changed over time. We label the 
published authenticator P,,,, corresponding to A,, com- 
puted at the file system. 

The audit trail may be used to verify the contents of 
a single version. To audit a single version, the audi- 
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tor requests version data v; and the previous version au- 
thenticator A,,_, from the file system, computes Ay, us- 
ing Equation 1 and compares this to the published value 
P,,,.. The computed and published identifiers match if 
and only if the data currently stored by the file system 
are identical to the data used to compute the published 
value. This process verifies the version data content v; 
even though A,,_, has not been verified by this audit. 

We do not require all version authenticators to be pub- 
lished. A version history (sequence of changes) to a file 
may be audited based on two published version authenti- 
cators separated in time. An auditor accesses two version 
authenticators P,, and P,,;,i < j. The auditor verifies 
the individual version v; with the file system. It then enu- 
merates all versions vj+1,...,Uj;, Computing each ver- 
sion identifier in turn until it computes A,,. Again, Ay, 
matches Py, if and only if the data stored on the file sys- 
tem are identical to the data used to generate the version 
identifiers, including all intermediate versions. 

Verifying individual versions and version histories re- 
lies upon the collision resistant properties of MACs. For 
individual versions, the auditor uses the unverified and 
untrusted A,,_, from the file system. A,, authenticates 
version v; even when an adversary can choose input 
Ay,_,- Finding a replacement for A,,_, and v; that pro- 
duces the correct A,,, finds a hash collision. A similar 
argument allows a version history to be verified based on 
the authenticators of its first and last version. Finding 
an alternate version history that matches both endpoints 
finds a collision. 

Version authenticators may be published infrequently. 


The file system may perform many updates without pub- 


lication as long as it maintains a local copy of a version 
authenticator. This creates a natural trade-off between 
the amount of space and network bandwidth used by the 
publishing process and the efficiency of verifying version 
histories. We quantify this trade-off in Section 6.3. 


4.1 Incrementally Calculable MACs 


IO efficiency is the principal concern in the calculation 
and verification of version authenticators in a file system. 
A version of a file shares data with its predecessor. It dif- 
fers only in the blocks of data that are changed. As a 
consequence, the file system performs I/O only on these 
changed blocks. For performance reasons, it is impera- 
tive that the system updates audit trails based only on the 
changed data. To achieve this, we rely on incremental 
MAC constructions that allow the MAC of a new version 
to be calculated using only the previous MAC and the 
data that have changed. Thus, MAC computation perfor- 
mance scales with the amount of data that are written, 
rather than size of the file being MACed. 


Typical MAC constructions, such as HMAC [3] and 
CBC-MAC [2, 16], are serial in nature; they require the 
entire input data to compute the MAC. HMAC relies on 
a standard hash function H, such as SHA1 [29], which 
is called twice as 


Hx(M) = H(K @ pad1||H(K @ pad2||M)). 


HMAC is very efficient. It costs little more than a sin- 
gle call of the underlying hash function — the outer hash 
is computed on a very short input. However, HMAC is 
serial because all data are used as input to the inner hash 
function. CBC-MAC builds on a symmetric cipher used 
in CBC mode. In particular, given a message M, di- 
vided in blocks M,,... M;,, anda cipher £(-), it com- 
putes O; = Ex(M,) and O; = Ex(M; ® Oj;-1), for 
2 <i < k. CBC-MAC(M) is then the final value Ox. 
CBC-MAC is inherently serial because the computation 
of O; depends on the previous value O;_}. 

We use the XOR MAC construction [5], which im- 
proves on CBC-MAC, making it incremental and paral- 
lelizable. KOR MAC (XMACR in Bellare [5]) builds 
upon a block cipher E’x(-) in which the block size is 
n. A message M is divided into blocks, each of a cer- 
tain length m, as M = M,... My, (Mx is padded if its 
length is less than m). Then XOR MAC(A/) is computed 
as (r, Z), fora random seed r, and 


k 
Z=Ex(O|lr)® |DEKANGIIMG)| = @ 
q=] 


in which 0,1 are bits and (7) is the binary representa- 
tion of block index j. The leading bit differentiates the 
contribution of the random seed from all block inputs. 
The inclusion of the block index prevents reordering at- 
tacks. Reordering the message blocks results in differ- 
ent authenticators. When using AES-128 [10] for F x (-), 
n = 128 and |r| = 127 bits. When using 47 bits for the 
block index (7), XOR MAC makes an AES call for every 
80 bits of the message M. 

Our implementation of XOR MAC aligns the block 
sizes used in the algorithm to that of file system blocks: 
|\Z;| = 4096 bytes. As suggested by the original publi- 
cation [5], a keyed hash function can be used in place of 
a block cipher to improve performance. We use HMAC- 
SHA 1 to instantiate Fx. 

XOR MAC provides several advantages when com- 
pared with CBC-MAC or HMAC. It is parallelizable in 
that the calls to the block cipher can be made in par- 
allel. This is important in high-speed networks, multi- 
processor machines, or when out-of-order verification 
is needed [5], for instance when packets arrive out-of- 
order owing to loss and retransmission. Most important 
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to our usage, XOR MAC is incremental with respect to 
block replacement. When message block MM; has been 
modified into M;, it is possible to compute a new MAC 
(r’, Z’), for a fresh random value r’, on the entire / by 
starting from the old value (7, Z) as 


T = Z ® Ex(0||r) ® Ex (1||(7)||M;) 
Z' =T ® Ex (O|lr’) ® Ex (1||(3)||M5) 


XORing out the contributions of the old block and old 
random seed to make 7’ and XORing in the contributions 
of the new block and new random seed to build Z’. File 
systems perform only block replacements. They do not 
insert or delete data, which would change the alignment 
of the blocks within a file. 

PMAC [6] improves upon XOR MAC in that it makes 
fewer calls to the underlying block cipher. XKOR MAC 
expands data by concatenating an index to the message 
block. PMAC avoids this expansion by defining a se- 
quence of distinct offsets that are XORed with each mes- 
sage block. Thus, it operates on less data, resulting in 
fewer calls to the underlying block cipher. Indeed, we 
initially proposed to use PMAC in our system [7]. 

However, when XOR MAC or PMAC are instantiated 
with keyed hash functions (rather than block ciphers), the 
performance benefits of PMAC are minimal for file sys- 
tems. The reason is that HMAC-SHAL accepts large in- 
puts, permitting the use of a 4096 byte file system block. 
The incremental cost of a 64 bit expansion, represent- 
ing a block index, is irrelevant when amortized over a 
4096 byte block. At the same time, XOR MAC is sim- 
pler than PMAC and easier to implement. (On the other 
hand, PMAC is deterministic, requires no random inputs, 
and produces smaller output). In our system, we elect to 
implement XOR MAC. 


4.2 MOR MAC for Audit Trails 


We use the incremental property of XOR MAC to 
perform block-incremental computation for copy-on- 
write file versions. Each version v; comprises blocks 
by, (1),..., by, (nm) equal to the file system block size and 
a file system independent representation of the version’s 
metadata, denoted M,, (see Section 4.3). The output of 
XOR MAC is the exclusive-or of the one-way functions 


Ay, =H (00||rv,) ® | GB He (01||(3) lbw, (4) 


j=1 
®HxK(10||My,) ® Hx (11||Av,_,) (3) 


in which r,, is a random number unique to version vj. 
This adapts equation 2 to our file system data. We have 


added an additional leading bit that allows for four dis- 
tinct components to the input. Bit sequences 00, 01, and 
10 precede the random seed, block inputs, and normal- 
ized metadata respectively. To these, we add the previ- 
ous version authenticator, which forms the version hash 
chain defined by equation 1. This form is the full com- 
putation and is stored as the pair (r, Ay, ). There is also 
an incremental computation. Assuming that version v; 
differs from vj_; in one block only b,,(j7) 4 by;_, (J), 
we observe that 


Ay, =Ay,_, ® Ax (00||rv;) 6 Ax (00||rv,_, ) 
@AxK (01||(7)||bv; (9) @ Hx (01|| (7) |]bv,_, (9) 
Hx (10||My,) 8 Hx (10||Mv,_,) 
@AK(11||Ay;_,) 8 Hx (11||Ao,_. ).- 


This extends trivially to any number of changed blocks. 
The updated version authenticator adds the contribution 
of the changed blocks and removes the contribution of 
those blocks in the previous version. It also updates the 
contributions of the past version authenticator, normal- 
ized metadata, and random seed. 

The computation of XOR MAC authenticators scales 
with the amount of I/O, whereas the performance of a 
hash message authentication code (HMAC) scales with 
the file size. With XOR MAC, only new data being writ- 
ten to a version will be authenticated. HMACs must pro- 
cess the entire file, irrespective of the amount of I/O. This 
is problematic as studies of versioning file systems show 
that data change at a fine granularity [31, 38]. Our re- 
sults (Section 6) confirm the same. More importantly, the 
computation of the XOR MAC version authenticator re- 
quires only those data blocks being modified, which are 
already in cache, requiring little to no additional disk I/O. 
Computing an HMAC may require additional I/O. This 
is because system caches are managed on a page basis, 
leaving unmodified and unread portions of an individual 
file version on disk. When computing an HMAC for a 
file, all file data would need to be accessed. As disk ac- 
cesses are a factor of 10° slower than memory accesses, 
computing an HMAC may be substantially worse than 
algorithmic performance would indicate. 

The benefits of incremental computation of MACs ap- 
ply to both writing data and conducting audits. When 
versions of a file share much data in common, the dif- 
ferences between versions are small, allowing for effi- 
cient version verification. Incremental MACs allow an 
auditor to authenticate the next version by computing the 
authenticity of only the data blocks that have changed. 
When performing an audit, the authenticity of the entire 
version history may be determined by a series of small, 
incremental computations. HMACs do not share this ad- 
vantage and must authenticate all data in all versions. 
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4.3 File System Independence 


Many storage management tasks alter a file system, in- 
cluding the metadata of past versions, but should not re- 
sult in an audit failure. Examples include: file-oriented 
restore of backed-up data after a disk failure, resizing or 
changing the logical volumes underlying a file system, 
compaction defragmentation of storage, and migration 
of data from one file system to another. Thus, audit mod- 
els must be robust to such changes. We call this property 
file system independence. Audit information is bound to 
the file data and metadata and remains valid when the 
physical implementation of a file changes. This includes 
transfers of a file from system to system (with the caveat 
that all systems storing data support audit trails — we have 
implemented only one). The act of performing a data 
restoration may be a procedure worth auditing in and of 
itself. We consider this outside the scope of the file sys- 
tem requirements. 

Our authenticators use the concept of normalized 
metadata for file system independence. Normalized 
metadata are the persistent information that describe at- 
tributes of a file system object independent of the file 
system architecture. These metadata include: name, file 
size, ownership and permissions, and modification, cre- 
ation and access times. These fields are common to most 
file systems and are stored persistently with every file. 
Normalized metadata do not include physical offsets and 
file system specific information, such as inode number, 
disk block addresses, or file system flags. These fields 
are volatile in that storage management tasks change 
their values. Normalized metadata are included in au- 
thenticators and become part of a file’s data for the pur- 
poses of audit trails. 


4.4 Hierarchies and File Systems 


Audit trails must include information about the entire 
state of the file system at a given point in time. Audi- 
tors need to discover the relationships between files and 
interrogate the contents of the file system. Having found 
a file of interest in an audit, natural questions include: 
what other data was in the same directory at this ime? 
or, did other files in the system store information on the 
same topic? The data from each version must be associ- 
ated with a coherent view of the entire file system. 
Authenticating directory versions as if they were file 
versions is insufficient. A directory is a type of file in 
which the data are directory entries (name-inode num- 
ber pairs) used for indexing and naming files. Were we 
to use our previous authenticator construction (Equation 
3), a directory authenticator would be the MAC of its 
data (directory entries), the MAC of the previous direc- 
tory authenticator and its normalized inode information. 


However, this construct fails to bind the data of a direc- 
tory’s files to the names, allowing an attacker to unde- 
tectably exchange the names of files within a directory. 

We employ trees of MACs that bind individual ver- 
sions and their names to a file system hierarchy, authenti- 
cating the entire versioning file system recursively. In ad- 
dition to the normalized inode information and previous 
authenticator used to authenticate files, directory authen- 
licators are composed of name-authenticator pairs. For 
each file within the directory, we concatenate its authen- 
licator to the corresponding name and take a one-way 
hash of the result. 


Ap, =H (00||rp,) ® | B Hx (01||(7)||name;|| Av; ) 
q=1 


®HxK(10||Mp,) ® Hx (11||Ap,_,) 


This binds files and sub-directories to the authenticator 
of the parent directory. Directory version authenticators 
continue recursively to the file system root, protecting the 
entire file system image. The SFS-RO system [13] used 
a similar technique to fix the contents of a read-only file 
system without versioning. Our method differs in that it 
is incremental and accounts for updates. 

For efficiency reasons, we bind versions to the direc- 
tory’s authenticator lazily. Figure 1 shows how direc- 
tory D binds to files S,7’,U. This is done by including 
the authenticators for specific versions S,,7»,U4 that 
were current at the time version D)» was created. How- 
ever, subsequent file versions (é.g. S2, 73) may be cre- 
ated without updating the directory version authentica- 
tor Ap,. The system updates the directory authenticator 
only when the directory contents change; i.e., files are 
created, destroyed, or renamed. In this example, when 
deleting file U (Figure 1), the authenticator is updated to 
the current versions. Alternatively, were we to bind di- 
rectory version authenticators directly to the content of 
the most recent file version, they would need to be up- 
dated every time that a file is written. This includes all 
parent directories recursively to the file system root — an 
obvious performance concern as it would need to be done 
on every write. 

Binding a directory authenticator to a file version 
binds it to all subsequent versions of that file, by hash 
chaining of the file versions. This is limited to the por- 
tion of the file’s version chain within the scope of the 
directory. A rename moves a file from one directory’s 
scope to another. Ext3cow employs timestamps for ver- 
sion numbers, which can be used to identify the valid file 
versions within each directory version. 

Updating directory authenticators creates a time-space 
trade-off similar to that of publication frequency (see 
Section 4). When auditing a directory at a given point 
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Ap, =H (00||rp,) ® Hx (01||(1)||name(S)||As, ) 
®AxK (01||(2)||rame(T)|| Azz ) 
®A x (01||(3)||[name(U)|| Au, ) 
®Hx(10||M p,) ® Hx (11||An,) 
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Figure 1: Directory version authenticators before and after file U is deleted. Equations show the full (not incremental) 


computation. 


in time, the auditor must access the directory at the time 
when its was created and then follow the children files’ 
hash chains forward to the specified point in time. Up- 
dating directory authenticators more frequently may be 
desirable to speed the audit process. 


5 File System Implementation 


We have implemented digital audit trails using XOR 
MAC in ext3cow [31], an open-source, block-versioning 
file system designed to meet the requirements of elec- 
tronic records legislation. Ext3cow supports file system 
snapshot, per-file versioning, and a time-oriented inter- 
face. Versions of a file are implemented by chaining in- 
odes together in which each inode represents a version. 
The file system traverses the inode chain to generate a 
point-in-time view of a file. Ext3cow provides the fea- 
tures needed for an implementation of audit trails: it sup- 
ports continuous versioning, creating a new version on 
every write, and maintains old and new versions of data 
and metadata concurrently for the incremental computa- 
tion of version authenticators. We store version authen- 
ticators for a file in its inode. We have already retrofitted 
the metadata structures of ext3cow to support versioning 
and secure deletion (based on authenticated encryption 
[32]). Version authenticators are a straightforward exten- 
sion to ext3cow’s already augmented metadata, requiring 
only a few bytes per inode. 


5.1 Metadata for Authentication 


Metadata in ext3cow have been improved to support in- 
cremental versioning authenticators for electronic audit 
trails. To accomplish this, ext3cow “steals” a single data 
block pointer from the inode, replacing it with an authen- 


tication block pointer, i.e. a pointer to disk block holding 
authentication information. Figure 2 illustrates the meta- 
data architecture. The number of direct blocks has been 
reduced by one, from twelve to eleven, for storing an 
authenticator block (i-data[11]). Block stealing for 
authenticators reduces the effective file size by only one 
file system block, typically 4K. 


Each authenticator block stores five fields: the current 
version authenticator (A, ), the authenticator for the pre- 
vious version (A,,_, ), the one-way hash of the authenti- 
cator for the previous version (H «(11||A,,_,)), the au- 
thenticator for the penult-previous version (A,,_,), and 
the the one-way hash of the authenticator for the penult- 
previous version (fx (11||A,,_.)). Each authenticator 
computation requires access to the previous and penult- 
previous authenticators and their hashes. By storing au- 
thenticators and hashes for previous versions together, 
the system avoids two read I/Os: one for each previ- 
ous version authenticator and hash computations. When 
a new version is generated and a new inode is created, 
the authenticator block is copy-on-written and “bumps” 
each entry; i.e., copying the once current authenticator 
(A,,) to the previous authenticator (A,,_, ), and the pre- 
vious authenticator (A,,_,) and hash (Hx(11||Az,_,)) 
to the penult-previous authenticator (A,,_,) and hash 
(Hx (11||Ay,_,)). The once current authenticator (A ,,) 
is zeroed, and is calculated on an as-needed basis. 


In almost all cases, authenticator blocks do not in- 
crease the number of disk seeks performed by the system. 
The block allocator in ext3cow makes efforts to collocate 
data, metadata, and authenticator blocks in a single disk 
drive track, maintaining contiguity. Authenticator blocks 
are very likely to be read out of the disk’s track cache. 
The same disk movement that reads inode or data blocks 
populates the track cache. 
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Figure 2: Metadata architecture to support version au- 
thenticators. 


5.2 Key Management 


Key management in ext3cow uses lockboxes [17] to store 
a per-file authentication key. The file owner’s private key 
unlocks the lockbox and provides access to the authen- 
tication key. Lockboxes were developed as part of the 
authenticated encryption and secure deletion features of 
ext3cow [32]. 


6 Experimental Results 


We measure the impact of authentication on versioning 
file systems and compare the performance characteris- 
tics of HMAC and XOR MAC in the ext3cow versioning 
file system. We begin by comparing the CPU and disk 
throughput performance of HMAC and XOR MAC by 
using two micro-benchmarks: one designed to contrast 
the maximum throughput capabilities of each algorithm 
and one designed to highlight the benefits of the incre- 
mental properties of XOR MAC. We then use a traced file 
system workload to illustrate the aggregate performance 
benefits of incremental authentication in a versioning file 
system. Lastly, we use file system traces to charac- 
terize some of the overheads of generating authentica- 
tors for the auditing environment. Both authentication 
functions, XOR MAC and HMAC, were implemented 
in the ext3cow file system using the standard HMAC- 
SHAI keyed-hash function provided by the Linux kernel 
cryptographic API [25]. For brevity, XOR MAC imple- 


mented with HMAC-SHA| is further referred to as XOR 
MAC-SHAI. All experiments were performed on a Pen- 
tium 4, 2.8GHz machine with | gigabyte of RAM. Trace 
experiments were run on a 80 gigabyte ext3cow partition 
of a Seagate Barracuda ST380011A disk drive. 


6.1 Micro-benchmarks 


To quantify the efficiency of XOR MAC, we conducted 
two micro-benchmark experiments: create and append. 
The create test measures the throughput of creating 
and authenticating files of size 2’ bytes, where N = 
0,1,...,30 (1 byte to | gigabyte files). The test mea- 
sures both CPU throughput, i.e. the time to calculate 
a MAC, and disk throughput, i.e. the time to calcu- 
late a MAC and write the file to disk. Files are created 
and written in their entirety. Thus, there are no bene- 
fits from incremental authentication. The append exper- 
iment measures the CPU and disk throughput of append- 
ing 2’ bytes to the same file and calculating a MAC, 
where V = 0,1,...,29 (1 byte to 500 megabytes). For 
XOR MAC, an append requires only a MAC of a new 
random value, a MAC of each new data block and an 
XOR of the results with the file’s authenticator. HMAC 
does not have this incremental property and must MAC 
the entire file data in order to generate the correct authen- 
ticator, requiring additional read I/O. We measure both 
warm and cold cache configurations. In a warm cache, 
previous appends are still in memory and the read occurs 
at memory speed. In practice, a system does not always 
find all data in cache. Therefore, the experiment was also 
run with a cold cache; before each append measurement, 
the cache was flushed. 

Figure 3(a) presents the results of the create micro- 
benchmark. Traditional HMAC-SHAI has higher CPU 
throughput than XOR MAC-SHAI, saturating the CPU 
at 134.8 MB/s. The XOR MAC achieves 118.7 MB/s 
at saturation. This is expected as XOR MAC-SHAI 
performs two calls to SHAI for each block (see Equa- 
tion 3), compared to HMAC-SHA| that only calls SHA] 
twice for each file, resulting in additional computation 
time. Additionally, SHA1 appends the length of the mes- 
sage that it’s hashing to the end of the message, padding 
up to 512-bit boundaries. Therefore, XOR MAC-SHA] 
hashes more data, up to n*512 bits more for 7 blocks. 

Despite XOR MAC’s computational handicap, disk 
throughput measurements show little performance dis- 
parity. HMAC-SHAI achieves a maximum of 28.1 MB/s 
and XOR MAC-SHAI a maximum of 26.6 MB/s. This 
illustrates that calculating new authenticators for a file 
system is I/O-bound, making XOR MAC-SHAI’s ulti- 
mate performance comparable to that of HMAC-SHAI. 

The results of the append micro-benchmark make a 
compelling performance argument for incremental MAC 
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the log scale. We observe XOR MAC-SHAL outper- 
forms HMAC-SHA1 in both CPU and disk through- 
put measurements. NOR MAC-SHAI1 bests HMAC- 
SHA1 CPU throughput, saturating at 120.3 MB:s, com- 
pared to HMAC-SHAI at 62.8 MBs. Looking at 
disk throughput, XOR MAC-SHA 1 also outperforms the 
best-case of an HMAC calculation, warm-cache HMAC- 
SHA1, achieving a maximum 31.7 MB:s, compared to 
warm-cache HMAC-SHA|] at 20.9 MB/s and cold-cache 
HMAC-SHAI at 9.7 MBs. These performance gains 
arise from the incremental nature of XOR MACs. In ad- 
dition to the extra computation to generate the MAC, an 
ancillary read I/O is required to bring the old data into 
the MAC buffer. While the append benchmark is con- 
trived, it is acommon I/O pattern. Many versioning file 
systems implement versioning with a copy-on-write pol- 
icy. Therefore, all I/O that is not a full overwrite is, by 
definition, incremental and benefits from the incremental 
qualities of XOR MAC. 


6.2 Aggregate Performance 


We take a broader view of performance by quantifying 
the aggregate benefits of XOR MAC on a versioning file 
system. To accomplish this, we replayed four months of 
system call traces [35] on an 80 gigabyte ext3cow par- 
tition, resulting in 4.2 gigabytes of data in 81,674 files. 
Despite their age, these 1996 traces are the most suit- 
able for these measurements. They include information 
that allow multiple open/close sessions on the same file 
to be correlated — necessary information to identify ver- 
sioning. More recent traces [11, 19, 36, 38] do not in- 
clude adequate information to correlate open/close ses- 
sions, are taken at too low a level in the IO system to 
be useful, or would introduce new ambiguities, such as 
the effects of a network file system, into the aggregate 


KOR MAC 
1.98 MBis 1.77 MBis | 0.11 MBs 


Table 1: The trace-driven throughput of no authentica- 
tion, XOR MAC and HMAC. 





measurements. Our experiments compare trace-driven 
throughput performance as well as the total computation 
costs for performing a digital audit using the XOR MAC 
and HMAC algorithms. We analyze aggregate results of 
run-time and audit performance and examine how the in- 
cremental computation of MACs benefits copy-on-write 
versioning. 


6.2.1 Write Performance 


The incremental computation of XOR MAC minimally 
degrades on-line system performance when compared 
with a system that does not generate audit trails (No 
Authentication). In contrast, HMAC audit trails reduce 
throughput by more than an order of magnitude (Ta- 
ble 1). We measure the average throughput of the sys- 
tem while replaying four months of system call traces. 
The traces were played as fast as possible in an effort 
to saturate the O system. The experiment was per- 
formed on ext3cow using no authentication, HMAC- 
SHA1 authentication, and XOR MAC-SHAI authenti- 
cation. XOR MAC-SHA\1 achieves a 93.9% improve- 
ment in run-time performance over HMAC-SHAI1: 1.77 
MB/s versus 0.11 MBis. HMAC-SHA 1’s degradation re- 
sults from the additional read ]/O and computation time 
it must perform on every write. XOR MAC-SHA1 in- 
curs minimal performance penalties owing to its abil- 
ity to compute authenticators using in-cache data. XOR 
MAC-SHA 1 achieves 89% of the throughput of a system 
with no authentication. 
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Figure 4: Characterization of write I/Os from trace-driven experiments. 
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To better understand the run-time performance differ- 
ences between XOR MAC and HMAC, we characterize 
the number and size of writes and how they are written 
to various files in the system. By looking at each write 
request as a function of its destination file size, we can 
see why incremental computation of MACs is beneficial 
to a file system. Our observations confirm three things: 
(1) Most write requests are small, (2) write requests are 
evenly distributed among all file sizes, and (3) the size 
of write requests are usually a tiny fraction of the file 
size. Figure 4(a) presents statistics on the number and 
size of write I/Os, whereas Figure 4(b) shows number 
of write I/Os performed by file size. Both plots are log- 
log. We observe that of the 16,601,128 write I/Os traced 
over four months, 99.8% of the I/Os are less than 100K, 
96.8% are less than 10K, and 72.4% are less than 1K 
in size. This shows that a substantial number of I/Os 
are small. We also observe that files of all sizes receive 
many writes. Files as large as 100 megabytes receive as 
many as 37,000 writes over the course of four months. 
Some files, around SMB in size, receive nearly two mil- 
lion I/Os. These graphs show that I/O sizes are, in gen- 
eral, small and that files of all sizes receive many I/Os. 
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The relationship between I/O size and file size reveals 
the necessity of incremental MAC computation. Figure 
A(c) presents the average write I/O size as a ratio of the 
file size over file sizes. This plot shows that there are 
few files that receive large writes or entire overwrites in 
a single LO. In particular, files larger than 2MB receive 
writes that are a very small percentage of their file size. 
The largest files receive as little as 0.025% of their file 
size in writes and nearly all files receive less than 25% of 
their file size in write I/Os. It is this disproportionate I/O 
pattern that benefits the incremental properties of XOR 
MAC. When most I/Os received by large files are small, 
a traditional HMAC suffers in face of additional com- 
putation time and supplementary I/Os. The performance 
of XOR MAC, however, is immune to file size and is a 
function of write size alone. 


6.2.2 Audit Performance 


To generate aggregate statistics for auditing, we aged the 
file system by replaying four months of traced system 
calls, taking snapshots daily. We then performed two au- 
dits of the file system, one using HMAC-SHA1 and one 
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Number of Versions | HMAC-SHA1 (seconds) | XOR MAC-SHA1 (seconds) 


All 
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Table 2: The number of seconds required to audit an entire file system using HMAC-SHA1 and XOR MAC-SHAI for 


all files and only those files with two or more versions. 
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Figure 5: Aggregate auditing performance results for XOR MAC-SHA1 and HMAC-SHAI. 


using XOR MAC-SHA 1. Our audit calculated authenti- 
cators for every version of every file. Table 2 presents 
the aggregate results for performing an audit using XOR 
MAC-SHAI1 and HMAC-SHAI. The table shows the re- 
sult for all files and the result for those files with two 
or more versions. Auditing the entire 4.2 gigabytes of 
file system data using standard HMAC-SHA 1 techniques 
took 11,209 seconds, or 3.11 hours. Using XOR MAC- 
SHA1, the audit took 10,593 seconds, or 2.94 hours; a 
savings of 5% (10 minutes). 


Most files in the trace (88%) contain a single version, 
typical of user file systems. These files dominate audit 
performance and account for the similarity of HMAC 
and XOR MAC results. However, we are interested in 
file systems that contain medical, financial, and govern- 
ment records and, thus, will be populated with versioned 
data. To look at auditing performance in the presence 
of versions, we filter out files with only one version. 
On files with two or more versions, XOR MAC-SHAI 
achieves a 62% performance benefit over HMAC-SHAI1, 
670 versus 254 seconds. A CDF of the time to audit files 
by number of versions is presented in Figure 5(a). XOR 
MAC-SHA1 achieves a 37% to 62% benefit in compu- 
tation time over HMAC-SHAI for files with 2 to 112 
versions. This demonstrates the power of incremental 
MACs when verifying long version chains. The longer 
the version chain and the more data in common, the bet- 
ter XOR MAC performs. 


Looking at audit performance by file size shows that 
the benefit is derived from long version chains. Figure 
5(b) presents a break down of the aggregate audit results 
by file size. There exists no point at which XOR MAC- 
SHA1 performs worse than HMAC-SHA1, only points 
where they are the same or better. Performance is the 
same for files that have a single version and for files that 
do not share data among versions. As the number of ver- 
sions increase and much data are shared between ver- 
sions, large discrepancies in performance arise. Some 
examples of files with many versions that share data are 
annotated. XOR MAC shows little performance variance 
with the number of versions. 


6.3 Requirements for Auditing 


As part of our audit model, authenticators are transfered 
to and stored at a third party. We explore the storage and 
bandwidth resources that are required for version authen- 
tication. Four months of file system traces were replayed 
over different snapshot intervals. At a snapshot, authen- 
tication data are transfered to the third party, committing 
the file system to that version history. Measurements 
were taken at day, hour, and minute snapshot intervals. 
During each interval, the number of file modifications 
and number of authenticators generated were captured. 
Figure 6 presents the size of authentication data gen- 
erated over the simulation time for the three snapshot in- 
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Figure 6: Size of authentication data from four months 
of traced workloads at three snapshot intervals. 


tervals. Naturally, the longer the snapshot interval, the 
larger the number of authenticators generated. However, 
authentication data are relatively small; even on a daily 
snapshot interval, the largest transfer is 450K, represent- 
ing about 22,000 modified files. Authenticators gener- 
ated by more frequent snapshot (hourly or per-minute) 
never exceed 5OKB per transfer. Over the course of 
four months, a total of 15.7MB of authentication data are 
generated on a daily basis from 801,473 modified files, 
22.7MB on a hourly basis from 1,161,105 modified files, 
and 45.4MB on a per-minute basis from 2,324,285 modi- 
fied files. The size of authenticator transfer is invariant of 
individual file size or total file system size; it is directly 
proportional to the number of file modifications made in 
a snapshot interval. Therefore, the curves in Figure 6 are 
identical to a figure graphing the number of files modi- 
fied over the same snapshot intervals. 


7 Future Work 


Conducting digital audits with version authenticators 
leaves work to be explored. We are investigating authen- 
tication and auditing models that do not rely on trusted 
third parties. We also discuss an entirely different model 
for authentication based on approximate MACs, which 
can tolerate partial data loss. 


7.1. Alternative Authentication Models 


Having a third party time-stamp and store a file system’s 
authenticators may place undue burden, in terms of stor- 
age capacity and management, on the third party. Fortu- 
nately, it is only one possible model for a digital auditing 
system. We are currently exploring two other possible ar- 
chitectures for managing authentication data; a storage- 
less third party and cooperative authentication. In a 
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storage-less third party model a file system would gen- 
erate authenticators and transmit them to a third party. 
Instead of storing them, the third party would MAC the 
authenticators and return them to the file system. The file 
system stores both the original authenticators and those 
authenticated by the third party. In this way, the third 
party stores nothing but signing keys, placing the bur- 
den of storing authenticators on the file system. When 
the file system is audited, the auditor requests the sign- 
ing keys from the third party and performs two authenti- 
cation steps: first, checking the legitimacy of the stored 
authenticators and then checking the authenticity of the 
data themselves. 

This design has limitations. The scheme doubles the 
amount of authentication data transfered. Additionally, 
because the third party keeps no record of any file, an 
attacker may delete an entire file system without detec- 
tion or maintain multiple file systems, choosing which 
file system to present at audit time. Portions of the file 
system may not be deleted or modified, because the au- 
thenticators for version chains and directory hierarchies 
bind all data to the file system root authenticator. 

A further variant groups peers of file systems together 
into a cooperative ring, each storing their authentication 
data on an adjoining file system. A file system would 
store the previous system’s authenticator in a log file, 
which is subsequently treated as data, resulting in the 
authenticators being authenticated themselves. This au- 
thenticator for the log file is stored on an adjoining sys- 
tem, creating a ring of authentication. This design re- 
lieves the burden on a single third party from managing 
all authentication data and removes the single point of 
failure for the system. This architecture also increases 
the complexity of tampering by a factor of V, the num- 
ber of links of in the chain. Because an adjoining file 
system’s authenticators are kept in a single log file, only 
one authenticator is generated for that entire file system, 
preventing a glut of authentication data. 


7.2 Availability and Security 


A verifiable file system may benefit from accessing only 
a portion of the data to establish authenticity. Storage 
may be distributed across unreliable sites [9, 18], such 
that accessing it in it’s entirety is difficult or impossi- 
ble. Also, if data from any portion of the file system are 
corrupted irreparably, the file system may still be authen- 
ticated, whereas with standard authentication, altering a 
single bit of the input data leads to a verification failure. 
To audit incomplete data, we propose the use 
approximately-secure and approximately-correct MAC 
(AMAC) introduced by Di Crescenzo et al. [8]. The sys- 
tem verifies authenticity while tolerating a small amount 
of modification, loss, or corruption of the original data. 
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We propose to make the AMAC construction incre- 
mental to adapt it to file systems; in addition, we plan to 
use NOR MAC as a building block in the AMAC con- 
struction [8], to allow for incremental update. The atom 
for the computation is a file system block, rather than a 
bit. The approximate security and correctness then refer 
to the number of corrupted or missing blocks, rather than 
bits. The exact level of tolerance may be tuned. 

The chief benefit of using the AMAC construction 
over regular MAC constructions lies in verification. Se- 
rial and parallel MACs require the entire message as in- 
put to verify authenticity. Using AMAC, a portion of the 
original message can be ignored. This allows a weaker 
statement of authenticity to be constructed even when 
some data are unavailable. The drawback of AMAC lies 
in the reduction of authenticity. With AMAC, some data 
may be acceptably modified in the original source. 


8 Conclusions 


We have introduced a model for digital audits of version- 
ing file systems that supports compliance with federally 
mandated data retention guidelines. In this model, a file 
system commits to a version history by transmitting au- 
dit metadata to a third party. This prevents the owner 
of the file system (or a malicious party) from modifying 
past data without detection. Our techniques for the gen- 
eration of audit metadata use incremental authentication 
methods that are efficient when data modifications are 
fine grained, as in versioning file systems. Experimental 
results show that incremental authentication can perform 
up to 94% faster than traditional serial authentication al- 
gorithms. We have implemented incremental authentica- 
tion in ext3cow, an open-source versioning file system, 
available at: www.ext3cow.com. 
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Abstract 


Continuous Data Protection (CDP) is a recent storage 
technology which enables reverting the state of the stor- 
age to previous points in time. We propose four alterna- 
tive architectures for supporting CDP in a storage con- 
troller, and compare them analytically with respect to 
both write performance and space usage overheads. We 
describe exactly how factors such as the degree of pro- 
tection granularity (continuous or at fixed intervals) and 
the temporal distance distribution of the given workload 
affect these overheads. Our model allows predicting the 
CDP overheads for arbitrary workloads and concluding 
the best architecture for a given scenario. Our analysis is 
verified by running a prototype CDP enabled block de- 
vice on both synthetic and traced workloads and com- 
paring the outcome with our analysis. Our work is the 
first to consider how performance is affected by varying 
the degree of protection granularity, both analytically and 
empirically. In addition it is the first to precisely quan- 
tify the natural connection between CDP overheads and 
a workload’s temporal locality. We show that one of the 
architectures we considered is superior for workloads ex- 
hibiting high temporal locality w.r.t. granularity, whereas 
another of the architectures is superior for workloads ex- 
hibiting low temporal locality w.r.t. granularity. We an- 
alyze two specific workloads, an OLTP workload and a 
file server workload, and show which CDP architecture 
is superior for each workload at which granularities. 


1 Introduction 


Continuous Data Protection (CDP) [13] is a new 
paradigm in backup and recovery, where the history of 
writes to storage is continuously captured, thereby al- 
lowing the storage state to be potentially reverted to any 
previous point in time. Typically the amount of his- 
tory stored is limited by the operator, either in tempo- 
ral terms using a CDP window (e.g. 2 days) or in terms 


of the amount of additional storage available for history 
data. CDP can be provided by different entities in the I/O 
path such as the host being protected (by the filesystem 
[28, 27, 24] or the Logical Volume Manager (LVM)), a 
SAN appliance [7], a SAN switch or the block storage 
controller. We focus on CDP enabling a block storage 
controller although parts of our work may be applicable 
elsewhere. We focus on the block level since this is typi- 
cally the lowest common denominator of real world het- 
erogeneous applications. We focus on the controller set- 
ting because it allows a wider range of architectures and 
has potential for performance and resource usage ben- 
efits. For example reverts do not generate network I/O, 
and both device I/O and space can potentially be reduced. 


Advanced functions such as (writable) point-in-time 
copies and remote replication have already been intro- 
duced to storage controllers. The advent of these and 
other features has resulted in a growing divergence be- 
tween the notion of logical and physical volumes. More- 
over, log structured file systems [25] and log structured 
arrays (a similar notion realized in a controller setting) 
[22] have proposed exploiting this notion improve file 
system/controller performance for write requests by turn- 
ing logically random write requests to physically sequen- 
tial ones. CDP is an additional technology that furthers 
this trend, by introducing time as an additional dimen- 
sion that can be virtualized. In this paper we study some 
of the associated performance tradeoffs. 


Enabling the controller to save the history of host 
writes typically requires that the writes are duplicated 
and split. We present four different architectures for 
controller-based CDP that are differentiated by the point 
in time at which the writes are split: on receipt of the 
write by the controller, on destage of the write from the 
controller cache, on overwrite of a block by a newer ver- 
sion or never (avoiding duplication/splitting). 


There is an ongoing debate [1] as to whether con- 
tinuous protection (aka every write protection) provides 
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much benefit to customers compared to coarser protec- 
tion granularities. As a result some products going under 
the banner of CDP provide continuous (aka every write) 
protection, while other products are said to support near 
CDP, with protection granularities ranging from minutes 
to hours. CDP at whatever granularity does not come 
for free in either performance (impact on I/O throughput 
and latency) or disk space. We provide an exact analy- 
sis of the way the degree of protection (from granularity 
of every write to arbitrarily large fixed intervals) affects 
performance and space overheads. 


When measuring performance, we focus on the count 
of additional device I/O’s incurred by write requests in 
regular (non revert) scenarios for keeping track of prior 
versions and recording them in the CDP history. We fo- 
cus on write requests since this is the main CDP overhead 
in good-path scenarios for 3 out of 4 of our architectures, 
where read performance is equivalent to that of a regu- 
lar volume. Performance immediately after a revert de- 
pends on the data structures chosen to represent the CDP 
history and is the same across the architectures we com- 
pare since they share a common infrastructure for storing 
CDP history. Note that for appliance based block CDP, 
duplicating and splitting writes cannot be done at destage 
or overwrite time. Therefore our comparison of architec- 
tures also sheds light on inherent potential differences 
between appliance and controller based CDP. 


Apart from logging write traffic, a controller offering 
a high-end CDP feature set must provide for fast revert 
of a production LUN to a prior point in time, be able to 
quickly export writable historical versions of the produc- 
tion volume, to perform automatic space reclamation of 
the older historical data etc. Although our proposed ar- 
chitectures all support these features, in this paper we do 
not describe the details and focus on the overheads CDP 
incurs when providing basic block I/O functionality. 


We analyze our CDP architectures to accurately pre- 
dict both the count of additional I/O’s incurred by write 
requests and the space consumption overhead of each ar- 
chitecture. We describe exactly how factors such as the 
degree of protection granularity (continuous or at fixed 
intervals) and the temporal distance distribution of the 
given workload affect these overheads. Our work pre- 
cisely quantifies the natural connection between CDP 
overheads and a workload’s temporal locality. It allows 
predicting the CDP overheads for arbitrary workloads 
and concluding the best architecture for a given scenario. 


We implemented a prototype CDP enabled block de- 
vice and use it to validate our analysis against imple- 
mentations of the architectures. We compare the cost 
of the architectures on real-world filesystem traces and 
synthetic OLTP traces, as we vary the protection gran- 
ularity, and we conclude the best CDP architectures for 
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these scenarios. 

The outline of the paper is as follows. In section 2 we 
describe architectures for implementing CDP in a stor- 
age controller and in section 3 we characterize their per- 
formance analytically. Section 4 presents an evaluation 
of the performance of the proposed architectures on syn- 
thetic and real-life traced workloads. Section 5 reviews 
related work, and in section 6 we present our conclu- 
sions. 


2 Architectures 


2.1 Controller Background 


Modern storage controllers typically contain a combina- 
tion of processor complexes, read and fast write cache, 
host and device adapters, and physical storage devices. 
All components are typically paired so that there is no 
single point of failure [18, 17, 16]. Our figures de- 
scribe a configuration having two nodes, where each one 
has one processor complex, one or more host adapters, 
one or more device adapters and one read and fast write 
cache, and each node owns a set of volumes (logical units 
(LUNs)) of the physical storage. To implement the fast 
write cache a subset of the total cache memory is backed 
by non volatile storage (NVS) on the opposite node. On 
node failure, volume ownership is transferred to the op- 
posite node. 

Cache (whether backed by NVS or not) is typically 
divided into units called pages, whereas disk is divided 
into units called blocks - pages/blocks are the smallest 
units of memory/disk allocation respectively. Stage and 
destage operations typically operate on an extent, which 
is a set of consecutive blocks. In the context of this pa- 
per, we concentrate on the case where the extent size is 
fixed and is equal to the page size. All architectures we 
discuss can be generalized to deal with the case that the 
extent size is some multiple of the page size although this 
requires delving into many details which need to be ad- 
dressed for all architectures, and this is orthogonal to the 
main ideas we want to develop in the paper. 


2.2 Integrating CDP into a Controller 


We assume some mechanism for mapping between logi- 
cal and physical addresses ' where there is not a simple 
a priori relationship between them. Thin provisioning is 
another controller feature which can benefit from such 
a mapping. Such a mechanism must allow the cache to 
stage/destage from a physical address which differs from 
the logical address of the request. One way to do this is 
to allow the cache to invoke callbacks, so that a logical 
to physical map (LPMap) can be accessed either before 
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or after stage and destage operations. In the case of CDP, 
timestamps will play a role in the LPMap. 

We should distinguish between volumes that are di- 
rectly addressible, and those which are mapped since 
they require a structure such as an LPMap in order to 
access them. Mapped volumes may be stored in indi- 
vidual physical volumes or alternatively several of them 
can be stored together in a larger physical volume which 
serves as a storage pool. Mapped volumes may some- 
times be hidden from the user, as we will see for some of 
the architectures. 

The LPMap structure supports the following API: 


insert insert a mapping from a particular logical address 
to physical address, to be labeled by the current 
timestamp 


lookup look up the current physical address correspond- 
ing to a particular logical address 


revert revert the LPMap structure to a previous point in 
time 


All architectures we consider will use the same LPMap 
representation. 


2.3 Architectural Design Points 


There are several factors which determine the CDP ar- 
chitecture. One factor is whether the current version of a 
volume is stored together with the historical data or sepa- 
rately from it. Storing current and historical data together 
results in the /ogging architecture. Note that this is not an 
option with host and network based CDP, where writes 
are duplicated and split at the host or at the network. 

Since good sequential read performance is likely to 
be essential for most workloads, we consider alternative 
architectures containing 2 volumes - a directly address- 
ible volume to hold the current version, and a hidden, 
mapped volume to contain historical data. In order to re- 
store good sequential read performance, reverting such 
a volume to a previous point in time now inherently re- 
quires significant I/O - each changed extent needs to be 
physically copied from the history store to the current 
store. This I/O activity can be done in the background 
while the history store is used to respond to read requests 
as needed. This is similar to a background copy feature 
which accompanies some point-in-time copy implemen- 
tations [10], and we expect the duration of such a back- 
ground copy and the degree of performance degradation 
to be similar. 

Assuming this separation between current and histori- 
cal data, an important factor is when the duplication and 
splitting of I/O’s is done. Splitting at write time leads 
to the SplitStream architecture, splitting at destage time 


leads to the SplitDownStream architecture, and splitting 
before overwrite time leads to the Checkpointing ar- 
chitecture. The corresponding location of the splitting 
would be above the cache, below the cache and at the 
storage respectively. 

Note that our figures depict the current and history vol- 
umes as owned by opposite nodes, even though this is 
not necessarily the case. Moreover, in our figures we 
depict the CDP architectures as implemented on the pre- 
viously described controller hardware. The figures might 
look slightly different if we were to design each particu- 
lar CDP architecture from scratch with its own dedicated 
hardware. 

A need may arise for multi-version cache support, 
namely the cache may need the ability to hold many ver- 
sions of the same page. The CDP granularity requested 
by the user determines when data may be overwritten, for 
example every write granularity means that all versions 
must be retained and none overwritten. In this case, if the 
cache cannot hold multiple versions of a page, then an in- 
coming write can force a destage of an existing modified 
cache entry. This needs to be taken into account since it 
can have affect the latency of write requests. How to best 
implement a multi-version cache is outside the scope of 
this paper. 


2.4 The Logging Architecture 


The logging architecture is the simplest - the entire his- 
tory of writes to a volume is stored in a mapped volume 
which is not hidden from the user. Figure | depicts the 
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Figure 1: Logging Architecture Write Flow - each write 
request incurs at most | user data device I/O. 


write flow for the logging architecture. Note that each 
write request incurs at most | user data device I/O. If the 
CDP granularity is coarser than the rate of writes to a 
particular logical address, then there is potential to avoid 
this I/O if the logical address is cached. 

Both stages and destages need to access the LPMap 
structure. This approach is good for a write dominated 
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workload, since not only do we avoid additional device 
I/O as a result of duplicating or copying from current 
volumes to historical volumes, we also have an oppor- 
tunity to covert random writes into sequential ones, as 
done in [25]. An additional benefit is that with the right 
data structures for representing CDP history, revert can 
be done with a small constant overhead although the de- 
tails are out of scope for this paper. Note that both reads 
and writes may require accessing the LPMap structures, 
although this does not always require additional device 
I/O, if these structures are intelligently cached. More im- 
portantly, the cost of accessing the LPMap is similar for 
all the architectures we discuss. 

The important downside of this architecture is that 
one is likely to forfeit good sequential read performance, 
mainly because of the difficulty of sequential layout of 
extents on disk, and also because of access to the LPMap 
meta data. Although the layout is dependent on the im- 
plementation of the LPMap, which is out of the scope 
of this paper, guaranteeing good sequential read perfor- 
mance for this type of architecture is a difficult research 
problem [25]. Our simpler approach for achieving good 
sequential read performance is to separate current and 
historical data. Sequential read performance of histori- 
cal data is not critical since it is only read immediately 
after a revert. 

An additional issue with the logging architecture is 
that it is not straight forward to CDP enable an existing 
volume. Building the entire LPMap structure up front is 
not feasible, although if we choose to build it on demand, 
we may wait indefinitely until we can recycle the space 
of the original volume. 

Note that the logging architecture is appropriate for a 
logging workload, since read access is only needed in 
error scenarios. 


2.5 The SplitStream Architecture 


Duplicating and splitting data above the cache leads to 
the SplitStream architecture. One copy of the data is sent 
to a current store - a directly addressable volume which 
holds the current version, and an additional copy is sent 
to a history store - a hidden, mapped volume, which in 
this case contains both current and previous versions of 
the data. 

Figure 2 depicts the write flow for the SplitStream ar- 
chitecture. Note that each write request incurs at most 
2 user data I/Os, one to each of the current and history 
stores. Just as for regular volumes, the cache can poten- 
tially save a current store I/O for those logical addresses 
that are repeatedly written to while they are still cache 
resident, and this effect is independent from the CDP 
granularity. If the CDP granularity is coarser than the 
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Figure 2: SplitStream Architecture Write Flow - Writes 
are split above the cache, and each write request incurs 
up to 2 user data device I/O’s. 


rate of writes to a particular logical address, then there 
is potential to save a second I/O if that logical address 
is cached at the history store. Compared to the logging 
architecture, we gain good sequential read performance 
at the expense of incurring additional I/Os on write re- 
quests, and using more resources such as disk space and 
cache memory. 

Note that in this case the cache can manage each vol- 
ume separately, so a multi-versioned cache may not be a 
necessity. The current store does not need to deal with 
historical data, so can be cached as a regular volume, 
while the history store will not service reads, so caching 
simply serves as a means to buffer write access. Note that 
for coarse granularity the history store cache also serves 
to reduce device I/O for those logical addresses that are 
written to frequently. In the SplitStream architecture, 
the same data may appear twice in cache which inflates 
memory requirements, although the relative sizes of the 
current and history caches and the cache replacement al- 
gorithm could be tailored to take this into account. 


2.6 The SplitDownStream Architecture 


In the SplitDownStream architecture, the duplicating and 
splitting of data occurs under the cache, at destage time, 
instead of above the cache as is the case for SplitStream. 
In other respects the architectures are identical. This al- 
lows cache pages to be shared across current and his- 
torical volumes, thereby conserving memory resources. 
However, since the cache functions both to serve read 
requests and to buffer access to the history store, a ver- 
sioned cache is needed to avoid latency issues. 

Figure 3 depicts the write flow for the SplitDown- 
Stream architecture. Note that if we ignore cache effects 
which are different in the two architectures, SplitDown- 
Stream is identical to SplitStream in the number of de- 
vice I/O’s incurred by a write request. 
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Write Flow for SplitDownStream Architecture 
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Figure 3: The SplitDownStream Architecture Write 
Flow - writes are split below the cache and each write 
request incurs up to 2 user data device I/O’s. 


2.7 The Checkpointing Architecture 


Similar to the SplitStream and SplitDownStream archi- 
tectures, the Checkpointing architecture has a directly 
addressible current store and a hidden mapped history 
store. However, in this case the current version exists 
only at the current store, while the history store contains 
only previous versions of the data. At destage time, be- 
fore overwriting an extent at the current store, we first 
check whether it needs to be retained in the history store. 
This depends on the CDP granularity - every write gran- 
ularity mandates that all versions need to be retained, 
whereas a coarse granularity requires very few versions 
to be retained. If needed, the extent is copied to the his- 
tory store before being overwritten by the destage. Note 
that copying an extent from the current store to the his- 
tory store requires 2 device I/O’s - one to stage to the 
history store cache, and another to destage to the history 
store. Thus in total we may incur up to 3 device I/O’s 
per write request. Figure 4 depicts the write flow for the 
Checkpointing architecture. If we do not use NVS at the 
history store, all 3 device I/Os are synchronous to the 
destage operation, although not to the write request itself, 
since we cannot destage until the previous version of the 
extent is safely on disk at the history store. Therefore to 
provide good latency a versioning cache is essential. 


Of the total 3 possible device I/O’s per write request, 2 
of these (those for copying from the current to the history 
store) are not at all influenced by caching, and are com- 
pletely determined by the CDP granularity. The other 
I/O (for destaging to the current store) can be avoided by 
caching if the particular version can be discarded accord- 
ing to the CDP granularity. 


We point out that the checkpointing architecture is es- 
sentially an extension of the popular copy on destage 
technique used to implement Point In Time (PIT) copies 
[12] to the CDP context. 
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Figure 4: The Checkpointing Architecture Write Flow - 
the previous version is copied to the history store before 
being overwritten. Each write request incurs up to 3 user 
data device I/O’s. 


3 Analysis 


In this section we analyze both the number of device 
I/O’s incurred by write requests and the space overheads 
of the various CDP architectures, as a function of the 
CDP granularity. 


3.1 Preliminaries 


The time dimension can be divided into a set of fixed 
length granularity windows of size g. The requirement 
is to retain the last write in each granularity window. The 
smaller the value of g, the finer the granularity. When g is 
arbitrarily small, this results in every write CDP, whereas 
when g is arbitrarily large, this results in a regular volume 
with no CDP protection. 

We define a write to a particular logical address to be 
retained if it is the last in its granularity window at that 
address. Fine granularity gives a large proportion of re- 
tained writes, while the opposite is true for coarse granu- 
larity. We use r to denote the proportion retained writes 
(O < r < 1). For example, every write granularity gives 
r = 1 and as we increase g so that the granularity be- 
comes coarser, r approaches 0. ? 

With respect to a fixed granularity, increasing the tem- 
poral distances between writes decreases the probability 
of a write to be retained. For a trace of a given workload, 
the temporal distance distribution of the workload is a 
function T’, where for a given temporal distance t, T(t) 
is the fraction of writes > with distance < t to the sub- 
sequent write, so0 < T(t) < 1. There are a number 
of examples of the use of temporal distance distribution 
graphs in the literature [26, 32]. 

We use c to take write caching into account, where c 
is the proportion of writes which are evicted from cache 
before being overwritten (0 < c < 1). c = 1 means 
no absorption of writes by cache, whereas c = 0 means 
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all writes can potentially be absorbed. Note that 1 — c 
is the write cache hit rate. Like the cache hit rate, c de- 
pends both on attributes of the write cache namely its size 
and replacement algorithm, as well as on attributes of the 
workload, namely its temporal locality and the distribu- 
tion of its writes across logical addresses. The distribu- 
tion of writes has a clear effect since repeated writes to 
a single address require less cache space than spreading 
the same number of writes across many addresses *. 

We define a write to be incurred if it is either retained, 
or evicted from cache before being overwritten, or both. 
In the logging architecture, the incurred writes are those 
which lead to a device I/O. We use d to denote the pro- 
portion of incurred writes under the logging architecture 
(0 < d < 1). It is important to note that in general 
d#r-+c—rcsince being evicted from cache and being 
retained are not necessarily independent events. 


3.2. Device I/O’s Incurred by Write Re- 
quests 


For a given r,c and d, figure 5 summarizes the I/O’s 
incurred for the various architectures per write request. 
Note that both r and d are dependent on the granularity 
g. In section 3.4 we show how to derive r, and in section 
3.5 we show how to derive d. 

For example, if we have a workload with flat tem- 
poral locality of 0.5 seconds, then a once per second 
granularity gives r = 0.5. If we assume no cache then 
the expected cost of checkpointing per write request is 
rp + (1 — r)p’, where p is the cost for a retained write 
and p’ is the cost for a non retained write in the check- 
pointing architecture. This equals 3r + (1—r) = 2r+1. 
However for SplitStream and SplitDownStream the cost 
is always 2. The turning point is at r = 0.5, a larger 
value of r will give an advantage to Split(Down)Stream, 
whereas a smaller value will by advantageous to Check- 
pointing. 7 is determined by the relationship between the 
temporal locality of a given workload and the CDP gran- 
ularity chosen by the user. Note that 7 is oblivious to 
the distribution of the writes, since the same fraction of 
retained writes can be as easily obtained with the same 
number of writes to a single logical address as to 1000 
addresses, only the relationship of the temporal distance 
of the writes and the granularity chosen is important. 

Caching does have an effect, and it should be clear 
from figure 5 that Split(Down)Stream can take better ad- 
vantage of the cache than Checkpointing. Checkpointing 
can utilize cache to save non retained I/O’s at the cur- 
rent store, but Split(Down)Stream can do the same and 
more. At an unrealistic extreme of infinite cache, Split- 
Stream reduces I/O’s to r per write request, the bare min- 
imum (and equal to the Logging architecture). Here the 
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expected cost of checkpointing per write request is 3r, 
since all retained writes reach the history store via the 
current store. Note that SplitDownStream is slightly dif- 
ferent from SplitStream in its behavior on retained I/O’s 
at the current store. Since we destage cache entries to 
the current and history stores together, all retained writes 
reach the current store. In summary, increasing the size 
of the cache reduces c, and the SplitStream architecture 
gains most benefit from this, closely followed by the 
SplitDownStream architecture. 

Unlike the case for regular volumes (r = 0), as r in- 
creases, the benefit which can be obtained by increasing 
the cache size becomes more limited. For example, for 
the extreme case of r = 1 e.g. every write granularity, 
the I/O cost for Checkpointing per write is 3 indepen- 
dent of the cache size, while for SplitDownStream it is 
2. There is no crossover in this case and SplitDown- 
Stream always dominates. At the opposite extreme of 
a regular (non CDP enabled) volume (r = 0), the cost 
of checkpointing is c, whereas for Split(Down)Stream 
it is 2c, giving a crossover at c = 0. This means that 
Checkpointing dominates Split(Down)Stream for all val- 
ues c > 0 e.g. for an arbitrarily large cache. The reason 
is that Split(Down)Stream always splits and duplicate all 
writes, so it costs more than a regular volume when cache 
entries are destaged. Checkpointing, however, behaves 
like a regular volume in this case. 

In general the crossover between Checkpointing and 
SplitStream is obtained at c = 2r, where if c > 2r then 
Checkpointing dominates. This means that the propor- 
tion of writes evicted from cache before being overwrit- 
ten needs to be at least twice the proportion of retained 
writes in order for Checkpointing to dominate. Since this 
is impossible when r > 0.5, Split(Down)Stream always 
dominates in that scenario. 


3.3. Space Overhead 


The fraction of retained writes r also determines the 
space needed to hold the CDP history, so there is a nat- 
ural relationship between performance in terms of I/O 
counts incurred by writes and CDP space overhead. Fig- 
ure 6 summarizes the space overhead for the various ar- 
chitectures. w denotes the number of writes within a 
given CDP window, a denotes the size of the address- 
able storage, and f denotes the size of the storage actu- 
ally addressed during the CDP window. Since the Log- 
ging architecture is space efficient, it can have a lower 
space cost than a regular volume, whereas the cost of 
Split(Down)Stream equals the cost of a regular volume 
and a Logging volume combined. Checkpointing saves 
some space overhead since the current version is not 
stored in the history store. 
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Figure 5: A table of device I/O’s incurred per write request in terms of r, the proportion of retained writes and c, the 
proportion of writes which are destaged before being overwritten, and d, the proportion of writes resulting in a device 
I/O under the logging architecure. We show the analytical crossover point between Checkpointing and SplitStream 
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Figure 6: Space overhead of CDP architectures in terms 
of r, w, a and f, where w is the total number of writes, 
r is the proportion of retained writes, a is the size of 
the addressable storage and f is the size of the storage 
actually addressed. 


3.4 Retained Writes as a Function of the 
Granularity 


We already mentioned that the proportion of retained 
writes r depends on the relationship between the tem- 
poral distance between writes and the granularity. Given 
a temporal distance distribution 7’, we show how to ex- 
press r in terms of 7’ and the granularity g. This allows 
us to infer properties of both device I/O counts incurred 
by writes as well as the space overhead of CDP for any 
given workload according to its temporal distance distri- 
bution. 

We divide the time dimension into a set of fixed length 
granularity windows of size g. We assume that the first 
window starts at a uniform position between 0 and g. Let 
R(g) = E(r(g)) where E denotes expectation. 


Claim 3.1 
1 g 
Raji =<i—< | T(t)dt 
9 Jt=0 


Proof 3.1 Let w1,...,W, be the set of writes in our 
given trace, and let a; be the temporal distance between 
w,; and the subsequent write at the same logical address. 
Let X; be the random variable that is 1 iff w; is last in its 


granularity window, and so is a retained write. We have 
that R(g) = E( So, Xi) = 2%, BX). 

Now, X; = 1 and w;, is a retained write iff it is 
within distance a; from the end of the window. Since we 
place the start of the first granularity window at a uni- 
form offset, we have that E(X;) = min(,1). Thus, 
E(X;) = . 9 fi(t), where fi(t) = Lift < a; and is 
0 otherwise. 

Altogether, R(q) = +S E(Xi) = 
Fs Simo mw Loins Si(t) and 5 Dy, fi(t) = 1-T (2). 


3.5 I/O Counts as a Function of the Gran- 
ularity 


Given a trace’s temporal distance distribution 7’, we 
show how to express d as a function of g, assuming a 
certain write cache hit rate (1 — c) and under a certain 
model of cache replacement. In order to simplify our 
analysis we will assume a Least Recently Written (LRW) 
replacement policy for the write cache, and will assume 
that the I/O rate is uniform. This means that writes wait 
in cache in a FIFO queue to be destaged, and it follows 
that the time interval writes wait from their last access 
until they are evicted is roughly constant for all writes. 
Given a cache hit rate (1 — c), we define the cache win- 
dow s to be the time interval that satisfies c = 1 — T(s) 
and therefore is a result of this hit rate under our model. 
Recall that d is the proportion of incurred device I/O’s 
in the logging architecture. A write can result in a de- 
vice I/O either because it is retained, or it is evicted from 
cache before being overwritten, or both. Recall that in 
general d £ r+c—rc since being evicted from cache and 
being retained are not necessarily independent events. 
We show how to express d as a function of the granu- 
larity g and the cache window size s, where c = 1—T(s): 
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Claim 3.2 Let R be as defined in claim 3.1. 


el =F) 


ifs<g 
otherwise 


<R(s) + 
R(g) 


Proof 3.2 Let w),...,Wn be the set of writes in our 
given trace, and let a; be the temporal distance between 
w,; and the subsequent write at the same logical address. 
Let X; be the random variable that is 1 iff w; is an in- 
curred write. A write w; is incurred if it is either last in 
its granularity window or a; > s which causes the write 
to be evicted from the cache. If s > g, then X; = 1 iff w; 
is a retained write, because a; > s implies a; > g so all 
evicted writes are also retained. Therefore in this case 
D(s,g) = R(g). 

Assuming 8s s g, we have D(g,s) = 

E(+ So, Xi) + Sy, E(Xi). Since we place 
the start of the first granularity window at a uniform 
offset, we have: 


D(a.s) = 


min(“, 1) 


sux) =f mnt 


We define a function f;(t) = 1 if t < a; and is 0 other- 
wise, and a function f;(t) = fi(t) if t < s and Ft ) 
fi(s) otherwise. Thus, we get E(X;) = 1 5 Je ‘ fi(t 


eal we get: D(g;8) = + j=) A(X ; = 


aba =0 n Sate Fi fi(t ) = 1 n i=l filt) + 


fz. oe ia Ji(s)]. Since we know that for any 
t € [0, gf HF it holds that + bet fi(t) = 1— T(t) we 
get D(g,s) = s[fi-o(t — T(t) + Ji-.(1 — T(s))] = 
LsR(s) +(9 8) - T(s a 


This result can be used to calculate the I/O counts for 
the other architectures. Note that once the s = g, further 
increasing the cache size will not affect d and so will 
not provide additional benefit. This means that for fine 
granularity, cache size does not play an important role. 


ifs > a; 
otherwise 


3.6 Discussion 


We chose the LRW caching policy because it is simple to 
analyze and to implement. The result is a baseline com- 
parison between the various architectures. Other caching 
policies such as WOW [15] could be considered and pos- 
sibly adapted to the CDP context - this is a topic for fur- 
ther work. In practice the cache management policies 
implemented by modern storage controllers are complex 
and involve techniques such as prefetching and write co- 
alescing. We did not introduce these aspects to our model 
however in order to keep it simple. 

Our analysis applies to a segregated fast write cache, 
and an important topic of further work is to generalize it 
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to the non segregated case which models the implemen- 
tation of some storage controllers. 

We already mentioned that a versioned cache is 
needed to avoid latency issues for all architectures ex- 
cept for SplitStream. Assuming a versioned cache, then 
some of the I/O’s incurred by a write request are syn- 
chronous to the destage operation, but not to the write 
operation, unless the destage is synchronous to the write 
(such as when the write cache is full). Even though I/O’s 
which are synchronous to a destage may not affect la- 
tency, they limit the freedom of the controller and may 
effect throughput. These are topics for further work. 

Since there is an order of magnitude difference be- 
tween random and sequential I/O bandwidth, the de- 
gree of sequentiality of the incurred I/O’s also needs to 
be taken into account. For both sequential and random 
reads, Split(Down)Stream and Checkpointing architec- 
tures behave similarly. Regarding random writes, both 
architectures have the potential to convert random I/O 
to sequential I/O at the history store. However, for se- 
quential write workloads Checkpointing seems to have 
a disadvantage, since on destage previous versions may 
need to be copied to the history store synchronously to 
the destage, which interferes with the sequential I/O flow 
to disk. This can be somewhat offset by optimizations 
such as proactively copying many adjacent logical ad- 
dresses to the history store together. A more detailed 
analysis of effect of the sequentiality of workloads on 
the performance of the various architectures, and an em- 
pirical evaluation, is outside the scope of this paper and 
is a topic for further work. 

It would be interesting to do a bottleneck analysis 
of the various architectures, although this is beyond the 
scope of our work. One point to consider is the timing of 
the incurred device I/O’s and the resulting effect on the 
back-end interconnect. In the Checkpointing architec- 
ture, we may see bursts of activity once a CDP granular- 
ity window completes, whereas in the other architectures 
the additional load is more evenly spread over time. 


4 Performance 


In this section we analyze our CDP architectures in the 
context of both synthetic and real life workloads. We 
analyze the properties of the workloads that affect both 
CDP performance and space usage, as well as empiri- 
cally measuring the performance of the various architec- 
tures using a prototype CDP enabled block device. 


4.1 Experimental Setup 


To evaluate the CDP architectures we presented in sec- 
tion 2, we implemented a prototype stand alone net- 
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work storage server with CDP support. The prototype 
was written in C under Linux and offers a block stor- 
age I/O interface via the NBD protocol [5], and can also 
be run against trace files containing timestamped I/O’s. 
The prototype has a HTTP management interface which 
allows reverting the storage to previous points in time. 
The CDP history structures were implemented using the 
B-Tree support in the Berkeley DB database library [6]. 
Our prototype has been tested extensively using a python 
test suite and has also been used to mount file systems. 

Our prototype emulates a storage controller’s cache 
with a LRU replacement policy for reads and LRW (least 
recently written) policy for writes. In a typical storage 
controller, dirty data pages are battery backed. In the 
controllers we model, for cost reasons, the number of 
these pages is limited to a small fraction of the total pages 
in the cache [17]. In our experiments we limited dirty 
pages to occupy at most 3% of the total cache size, and 
we varied the total cache size in our experiments. Based 
upon our experience, a ratio close to 3% is often seen 
in systems which have segregated fast write caches. We 
chose a page size and extent size of 4KB, and varied the 
granularity from every write granularity, across a range 
of granularity values. 


4.2 Workloads 
4.2.1 The SPC-1 Benchmark 


Storage Performance Council’s SPC-1 [9] is a synthetic 
storage-subsystem performance benchmark. It works 
by subjecting the storage subsystem to an I/O workload 
designed to mimic realistic workloads found in typical 
business critical application such as OLTP systems and 
mail server applications. SPC-1 has gained some indus- 
try acceptance and storage vendors such as Sun, IBM, 
HP, Dell, LSI-Logic, Fujitsu, StorageTek and 3PARData 
among others have submitted results for their storage 
controllers [8]. The benchmark has been shown to pro- 
vide a realistic pattern of I/O work [20] and has recently 
been used by the research community [21, 15]. 

We compared the CDP architectures on workloads 
similar to ones generated by SPC-1. We used an ear- 
lier prototype implementation of the SPC-1 benchmark 
that we refer to as SPC-1 Like. The choice of a synthetic 
workload enabled us to monitor the effect of modifying 
workload parameters which is important for reaching an 
understanding of the behavior of the CDP architectures. 
The SPC-1 Like prototype was modified to generate a 
timestamped trace file instead of actually submitting the 
I/O requests. All trace files generated were | hour long. 

A central concept in SPC-1 is the Business Scaling 
Unit (BSU). BSUs are the benchmark representation of 
the user population’s I/O activity. Each BSU represents 


the aggregate I/O load created by a specified number of 
users who collectively generate up to 50 I/O’s per sec- 
ond. SPC-1 can be scaled by increasing or decreasing 
the number of BSUs. 

SPC-1 divides the backend storage capacity into so- 
called Application Storage Units (ASUs). Three ASUs 
are defined: ASU-1 representing a “Data Store”, ASU- 
2 representing a “User Store” and ASU-3 representing 
a “Log/Sequential Write”. Storage is divided between 
the ASUs as follows: 45% is assigned to ASU-1, 45% 
to ASU-2 and the remaining 10% is assigned to ASU- 
3. The generated workload is divided between the ASUs 
as follows: 59.6% of the generated I/Os are to ASU-1, 
12.3% are to ASU-2 and 28.1% to ASU-3. Finally, an- 
other attribute of the SPC-1 workload is that all I/O’s are 
4KB aligned. 


4.2.2 cello99 traces 


cello99 is a well known block level disk I/O trace taken 
from the cello server over a one year period in 1999. 
cello is the workgroup file server for the storage sys- 
tems group at HP labs and the workload is typical of 
a research group, including software development, trace 
analysis and simulation. At that time, cello was a K570 
class machine (4 cpus) running HP-UX 10.20, with about 
2GB of main memory. We used a trace of the first hour 
of 3/3/1999. 


4.3. Workload Analysis 
4.3.1 Temporal Distance Distribution 


According to our analysis in sections 3, the temporal 
distance distribution is a crucial property of a workload 
which influences both performance of the various CDP 
architectures in terms of I/O counts and the predicted 
space usage. We observed that this distribution for SPC- 
| Like traces is determined by the ratio between the num- 
ber of BSUs (the load level) and the size of the target 
ASU storage. We obtained the same distribution when 
the number of BSUs and ASUs is varied according to the 
same ratio. We obtained a set of SPC-1 Like traces with 
different distributions of overwrite delays by varying this 
ratio. Increasing the number of BSUs while keeping the 
storage size constant means that more activity takes place 
in a given unit of time, and this decreases the expected 
overwrite delays the workload. We chose to vary the 
number of BSUs rather than the target storage size since 
this allows us to easily keep a fixed ratio between cache 
and storage size. For all trace files the total capacity of 
the ASUs is kept constant at 1|OOGB. To modify temporal 
locality we varied the number of BSUs: 33, 50, 75 and 
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100. Our BSU/ASU ratio of 33 BSU/100 GB is compa- 
rable with certain SPC1I vendor submissions for high end 
storage controllers [8], therefore we expect the temporal 
distance distribution to be similar. 

In all our measurements we ignored I/O’s to ASU-3 
since it represents a purely sequential-write workload (a 
log) and we wanted to avoid skewing our results accord- 
ing to this. Such a workload is characterized by very 
large overwrite delays, and a logging or special purpose 
architecture would be most suitable for providing CDP 
functionality. Ideally, one could choose a CDP architec- 
ture per protected volume. 

Figure 7 shows the temporal distance distribution in 
the SPC-1 Like and cello99 traces. Note that for the 
SPC-1 Like traces, as the number of BSUs is increased, 
the average temporal distance decreases, which indicates 
that for a given granularity there is more potential for I/O 
and space savings. Note that the temporal distances ex- 
hibited by the cello99 are much shorter than those for the 
SPC-1 Like traces, and this leads to an expected differ- 
ence in behavior of the CDP architectures. 
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Figure 7: Temporal Distance Distribution of cello99 and 
SPC-1 Like workloads. For a given interval d the graph 
plots the fraction of writes with temporal distance < d to 
the subsequent write. 


4.3.2 Space Overhead and Retained Writes 


Figure 8 shows the space overhead of the CDP Logging 
architecture as a function of granularity. The storage 
overhead of every write (EW) granularity is normalized 
to 1, and increasing the granularity reduces the space 
overhead. > Because of the relatively small temporal dis- 
tances in the cello99 trace, considerable savings are pos- 
sible at very fine granularities in the order of seconds. On 
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the other hand, the relatively large temporal distances in 
the SPC-1 traces means that space savings are obtained 
only with granularities which are larger by several or- 
ders of magnitude. As shown in figure 6, the space over- 
head of the logging architecture equals rw, so our nor- 
malized graph is a graph of r, the proportion of retained 
writes, as a function of granularity. The relationship of 
the space overhead of the other architectures with gran- 
ularity is similar, as can be derived from figure 6. We 
also calculated the expected proportion of retained writes 
analytically according to the formula from claim 3.1 and 
the given temporal distance distributions for the cello and 
SPC1 Like traces. Figure 8 compares our analytical re- 
sults with our empirical ones, and we see an extremely 
close match, validating the correctness of our analysis. 


Retained writes comparison 
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Figure 8: Tight match between analytical and empir- 
ical measurements of space overhead. The empirical 
measurements are normalized by dividing by the storage 
overhead associated with every write granularity. The 
analytical calculation is according to the formula in claim 
3.1. 


4.3.3 I/O Counts Incurred by Write Requests 


We ran our prototype implementations on the Logging, 
Checkpointing and SplitDownStream architectures using 
the SPC1 Like trace with a 1OOBSU/I100GB ratio and 
4GB cache, and counted the number of I/O’s incurred 
by write requests (see figure 9). All I/O counts are nor- 
malized according to the total number of extents written 
in the trace. At every write (EW) granularity, the archi- 
tectures are close to a 1:2:3 ratio as expected according 
to our analysis. At a granularity coarser than 5 mins the 
Logging Architecture is close to the I/O counts of a reg- 
ular volume. As the granularity becomes coarser, there is 
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a very gradual improvement (note the logarithmic scale 
of the granularity axis), and SplitDownStream dominates 
Checkpointing for granularities up to 30 mins, at which 
point there is a crossover. The gradual improvement Is 
a result of a low proportion of writes with temporal dis- 
tances up to 5 minutes, as shown in figure 7. In figure 
10, we perform the same experiment on our SPCI Like 
trace with a 33BSU/100GB ratio and 4GB cache. Be- 
cause of the reduced temporal locality, SplitDownStream 
dominates Checkpointing for 60 minute granularities and 
beyond. 

In figure 11, we plot the empirical results we obtained 
for the 1OOBSU trace against the calculated analytic re- 
sults for the same trace. As can be seen there is a close 
match, validating our analysis. 

In figure 12, we performed a similar experiment using 
the cello99 trace with a cache size of 64MB. As for the 
SPC1 Like trace, at every write (EW) granularity the ar- 
chitectures are close to a 1:2:3 ratio, although the higher 
temporal locality of this trace results in a very fast de- 
cline of I/O counts for the checkpointing architecture 
with an increase in granularity, and it dominates Split- 
DownStream at 5 minute and coarser granularities. At 
a granularity of 60 mins, I/O counts for checkpointing 
approach those Logging and of a regular volume. 

In figure 13, we plot the empirical results we obtained 
for the cello99 trace against the calculated analytic re- 
sults for the same trace. As can be seen there is a close 
match, validating our analysis. 
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Figure 9: A comparison of I/O counts incurred by write 
requests for the CDP architectures as a function of gran- 
ularity, for the SPC1 Like trace with 1OOBSU/100GB. 
There is a crossover point after 30mins where Check- 
pointing overtakes SplitDownStream - note the logarith- 
mic scale of the X axis. 
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Figure 10: A comparison of I/O counts incurred by write 
requests for the CDP architectures as a function of gran- 
ularity, for the SPC1 Like trace with 33BSU/100GB. 
Since this trace exhibits less temporal locality, the 
crossover point of figure 9 has moved to beyond | hour, 
in favor of SplitDownStream. 


4.3.4 The Effect of Write Cache on I/O Counts 


It is clear that increasing the write cache size reduces 
the I/O counts for any architecture, assuming the CDP 
granularity allows this. According to our analysis, the 
Checkpointing architecture is more limited than Split- 
DownStream in its ability to utilize write cache to reduce 
I/O counts. In figure 14, we compare the I/O counts of 
the various architectures as the cache size is increased, 
for the cello99 trace with | second granularity. The per- 
formance of all 3 architectures enjoy an increase in cache 
size, with the SplitDownStream architecture best able to 
utilize the additional cache space. In general we expect 
an increase in cache size to push the crossover point be- 
tween SplitDownStream and Checkpointing to coarser 
granularities in favor of SplitDownStream - whereas the 
crossover point for 64MB in figure 12 is less than 10 min- 
utes, for approx. 1OOMB it is exactly 10 minutes, and for 
512MB itis greater that 10 minutes. Note that in this case 
a large increase in cache size makes only a small differ- 
ence to the crossover granularity. Also note that once 
the cache size reaches approximately 256MB, a further 
increase in cache size does not further reduce the CDP 
write cost. For the 256MB cache size, we found s to be 
close to 10 minutes, which confirms our analysis from 
section 3.5 that predicted this to happen once s = g. 
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Analysis vs. Measurement spc1 (4GB) 
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Figure 11: Tight match between analytical and em- 
pirical measurements of I/O counts for the SPC1 Like 
1OOBSU/100GB trace. The analytical calculation is ac- 
cording to the analysis developed in 3. 


5 Related Work 


Although CDP has been gaining momentum in the indus- 
try and various products are available [7, 2, 4, 3] we are 
not aware of an enterprise-class storage controller with 
CDP support available as a product. There has been some 
research concerned with implementing CDP [23, 31, 14] 
but to the best of our knowledge we are the first to de- 
scribe CDP architectures suitable for implementation in 
a high-end storage controller. 


There has been some work examining every-write 
block based CDP with a focus on reducing space over- 
head [23, 31]. The paper describing the Peabody system 
makes a case for content-based coalescing of sectors: for 
the workloads they investigated, up to 84% of the writ- 
ten sectors have identical contents to sectors that were 
written previously and so could potentially be stored just 
once [23]. The paper describing the Trap-array system 
proposes to reduce the size of the CDP history by storing 
the compressed result of the XOR of each block with its 
previous version, instead of storing the block data. They 
find that it is common for only a small segment of a block 
to change between versions so that a XOR between the 
two versions yields a block containing mostly zeros the 
compresses well. Their results show up to two orders 
of magnitude space overhead reduction. The resulting 
cost is that retrieving a block version requires time pro- 
portional to the number of versions between the target 
version and the current version [31]. 


These results seem promising and the ideas presented 
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Figure 12: A comparison of I/O counts incurred by 
write requests for the CDP architectures as a function of 
granularity, for cello99 with 64MB cache. Checkpoint- 
ing dominates SplitDownStream at 5 minute and coarser 
granularities. The reason for the very different crossover 
point is the much larger degree of temporal locality in the 
cello99 trace. 


in these papers can be considered complementary to our 
work. It may be interesting to investigate one of the pro- 
posed schemes as function of a variable protection gran- 
ularity as neither paper does so. 


The Clotho system is a Linux block device driver that 
supports creating an unlimited amount of read-only snap- 
shots (versions) [14]. Since snapshot creation is efficient, 
frequent snapshots are feasible. Clotho is similar to the 
logging architecture in that read access to the current ver- 
sion requires metadata lookups. Unlike the logging ar- 
chitecture in Clotho access to newer versions is more ef- 
ficient than access to historical versions. Similarly to the 
Trap-array system, a form of differential compression of 
extents with their previous versions is supported however 
its benefits on real-world workloads is not quantified. 


Point-in-time volume snapshots [12] are a common 
feature supported by storage controllers, LVMs, file- 
systems and NAS boxes. We believe the results of our 
analysis of the checkpointing architecture are relevant for 
analysis of the overhead of periodic point-in-time snap- 
shot support when this is implemented using COW (copy 
on write): on overwrite of the block on the production 
volume, the previous version of the block is copied to 
the snapshot volume. We presented results and analy- 
sis which provide insight into when COW-based archi- 
tectures should be used and when alternatives should be 
considered as protection granularity and workload vary. 
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Analysis vs. Measurement cello99 (64MB) 
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Figure 13: Tight match between analytical and empirical 
measurements of I/O counts for cello99 trace. The ana- 
lytical calculation is according to the analysis developed 
in 2 


We are not aware of prior work which examined the issue 
from this perspective. 

Network Appliance NAS filers and the Sun ZFS [11] 
filesystem support snapshotting of volumes by organiz- 
ing the filesystem as a tree with user-data at the leaf level 
and meta-data held in internal nodes [19]. Each snapshot 
consists of a separate tree which may share subtrees with 
other snapshots. Creating a snapshot volume is done by 
creating a new tree root node which points to the same 
children as the original volume’s root, so that the two vol- 
umes are represented by overlapping trees. Once a snap- 
shot is created on a volume, any blocks which it shares 
with the snapshot (initially all blocks) cannot be updated 
in place, and all writes to them must be redirected. The 
first write to a block after a snapshot causes an entire tree 
path of meta-data to be allocated and copied, and linked 
to from the snapshot volume’s tree root. Compared to in- 
place updates of meta-data, this approach seems to inher- 
ently require writing much more meta-data, especially 
for frequent snapshots. Some of this cost is balanced by 
delaying writes and then performing them in large se- 
quential batches, similar to LFS [25]. However at high 
protection granularity it is not clear how competitive this 
architecture is. An investigation of the performance of 
this architecture as function of workload and protection 
granularity may be an interesting further work item. 

Other work examined two options for implementing 
point-in-time snapshots, referred to as: COW and ‘redi- 
rect on write’ (ROW) [30]. The performance of a volume 
which has a single snapshot on it is examined and the two 
options are compared. No consideration is given to the 
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Figure 14: Write cache size versus relative CDP cost 
in terms of I/O’s incurred by write requests for the | 
hour trace of the cello99 workload with a granularity 
of 10 minutes. As the cache size is increased, the 
cost reduces faster for the SplitDownStream architec- 
ture than for Checkpointing, and SplitDownStream dom- 
inates Checkpointing for cache sizes over 1OOMB. Note 
the exponential scale of the X-axis. 


cost related to periodically creating a new point-in-time 
copy. Very roughly the redirect-on-write architecture can 
be compared to the logging architecture while the COW 
architecture can be compared to our checkpointing ar- 
chitecture. The I/O cost per write for ROW is | I/O and, 
similarly to the case for logging, there is an extra meta- 
data lookup per read as well as a loss of spacial locality. 
The intuition that for write-dominated workloads ROW 
has an advantage while for read-dominated ones COW 
is advantageous is experimentally validated on various 
workloads. The impact of block size (minimal unit of 
copying to snapshot) on performance of the architectures 
is also investigated. Briefly, smaller block sizes bene- 
fit writes since less space is wasted while it hurts reads 
because of more fragmentation. 


Versioned file systems [28, 27, 24, 29] keep track of 
updates to files and enable access to historical versions. 
The unit of protection in these file systems is a file - the 
user may access a historical version of a specific file - 
while in block-based CDP the unit of protection is an 
entire LUN. Some of this work discusses the overheads 
of meta-data related to versioning [24, 29] but our fo- 
cus has been on the overheads associated with user data. 
The basic approach of investigating write related over- 
heads as a function of protection granularity seems ap- 
plicable to versioned file systems as well. One differ- 
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ence is that some versioned file systems support protec- 
tion granularities that are not a constant amount of time, 
e.g. all the changes made to a file between the time it was 
opened by an application and the time it was closed may 
be considered to belong to a single version, whatever the 
amount of time this happens to take. This is similar to 
so called ‘event-based’ CDP where the user/application 
marks events of interest rather than deciding beforehand 
about protection granularity. Extending our model to 
handle this may be a further work item. 


6 Conclusions 


We proposed CDP architectures suitable for integration 
into storage controller, and analyzed them both analyti- 
cally and empirically. Our analysis predicts the cost of 
each architecture in terms of write-related I/O and space 
overheads, and our empirical results confirm the analy- 
sis. Our work is the first to consider and accurately de- 
scribe the effects of varying the CDP granularity. We 
show that one of the critical factors affecting both write 
I/O and space overheads is the fraction of retained writes 
which is determined by the relationship between the 
temporal distance of writes and the granularity. Work- 
loads exhibiting high temporal locality w.r.t. the gran- 
ularity perform well under the checkpointing architec- 
ture, whereas workloads exhibiting low temporal locality 
w.r.t. the granularity perform well under the SplitDown- 
Stream architecture. We analyzed specific workloads and 
showed that for the SPC1 Like OLTP workloads, a Split- 
DownStream architecture is superior for granularities up 
to | hour. We also showed that the Checkpointing archi- 
tecture is superior for a workgroup file server workload 
such as cello99 for granularities coarser than 5 minutes. 
Aside from CDP, our results can also shed light on the 
performance overheads of common implementations of 
point-in-time copy in terms of the frequency of taking 
those copies. 


6.1 Further Work 


We do not claim definite conclusions regarding the cost 
of the CDP architectures for the general class of OLTP 
workloads or filesystem workloads. Our evaluation was 
not extensive enough to substantiate such claims. How- 
ever we believe our results lay a foundation for a thor- 
ough investigation of real-world workloads. 

A hybrid architecture which combines ideas from the 
Checkpointing architecture and the SplitDownStream ar- 
chitecture may offer the best of both: the behavior of 
SplitDownStream at higher granularities and the behav- 
ior of Checkpointing at lower granularities. Such an ar- 
chitecture is an interesting further work item. 
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Our evaluation did not consider I/O’s related to meta- 
data accesses to the LPMap CDP History structure. Also 
ignored in our evaluation is sequentiality of the write- 
related traffic. As described the checkpointing architec- 
ture requires 2 synchronous I/O’s prior to cache destages 
of some pages. Evaluating the impact this has on perfor- 
mance (as well as attempting to overcome this limitation 
of the checkpointing architecture) is a further work item. 
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Notes 


'With the advent of RAID and volume virtualization, these are not 
necessarily true physical addresses. 

To calculate r, we only consider completed granularity windows, 
so that it becomes evident which writes are retained permanently. For 
“infinite” granularity, there is only one granularity window but it is 
never completed. 

+We only consider those writes which have a subsequent write. 

*The distribution of writes may not be as important if a versioning 
cache is used. 

Note that one cannot properly normalize according to the case of 
a regular volume (no CDP) because there are no retained writes, and 
there is no relationship between the size of the current stores in the 
various workloads. 
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Abstract 


We have developed a new storage system called the 
Jumbo Store (JS) based on encoding directory tree 
snapshots as graphs called HDAGs whose nodes are 
small variable-length chunks of data and whose edges 
are hash pointers. We store or transmit each node only 
once and encode using landmark-based chunking plus 
some new tricks. This leads to very efficient 
incremental upload and_ storage of successive 
snapshots: we report compression factors over 16x for 
real data; a comparison shows that our incremental 
upload sends only 1/5 as much data as Rsync. 


To demonstrate the utility of the Jumbo Store, we have 
integrated it into HP Labs’ prototype Utility Rendering 
Service (URS), which accepts rendering data in the 
form of directory tree snapshots from small teams of 
animators, renders one or more requested frames using 
a processor farm, and then makes the rendered frames 
available for download. Efficient incremental upload is 
crucial to the URS’s usability and responsiveness 
because of the teams’ slow Internet connections. We 
report on the JS’s performance during a major field test 
of the URS where the URS was offered to 11 groups of 
animators for 10 months during an animation showcase 
to create high-quality short animations. 


1 Introduction 


Utility Computing describes the notion that computing 
resources can be offered over the Internet on a 
commodity basis by large providers, and purchased on- 
demand as required, rather like gas, electricity, or 
water. The widespread belief is that computation 
services can be offered to end users at lower cost 
because of the economies of scale of the provider, and 
because end users pay only for the resources used at 
any moment in time. 


Utility services are utility computing systems that offer 
the functionality of one or more software applications 
rather than raw processing or storage resources. 


Possible utility services include finite element analysis, 
data mining, geological modeling, protein folding, and 
animation rendering. An important class of utility 
service, which we call batch services, primarily 
processes batch jobs where each job _ involves 
performing a well-defined set of computations on 
supplied data then returning the results of the 
computations. The data for a job may be large and 
complicated, consisting of many files carefully 
arranged in a file hierarchy—the animation models for 
rendering a movie short can require gigabytes of data 
and thousands of files. 


Providing batch services to individual consumers or 
small and medium businesses under _ these 
circumstances is difficult because the slow Internet 
connections typical of these users make moving large 
amounts of data to the servers very time-consuming: 
uploading the animation models for a movie short over 
a typical ADSL line with 256 Kbits/s maximum upload 
bandwidth can take over 17 hours. (Downloading of 
results is usually less problematic because these 
connections offer much greater download bandwidths.) 


We believe this problem can be solved in practice for 
many batch services if incremental uploading can be 
used since new jobs often use data only slightly 
different from previous jobs. For example, movie 
development, like computer program development, 
involves testing a series of successive animation 
models, each building on the previous one. To spare 
users the difficult and error-prone process of selecting 
which files need to be uploaded, the incremental 
uploading process needs to be automatic. 


We have developed a new storage system, the Jumbo 
Store (JS), that stores Hash-Based Directed Acyclic 
Graphs (HDAGs). Unlike normal graphs, HDAG nodes 
refer to other nodes by their hash rather than by their 
location in memory. HDAGs are a generalization of 
Merkle trees [20] where each node is stored only once 
but may have multiple parents. Filesystem snapshots 
are stored on a Jumbo Store server by encoding them 
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as a giant HDAG wherein each directory and file is 
represented by a node and each file’s contents is 
encoded as a series of variable-size chunk nodes 
produced by landmark-based chunking (cf. LBFS 
[21]). Because each node is stored only once, stored 
snapshots are automatically highly compressed as 
redundancy both within and across snapshots is 
eliminated. 


The Jumbo Store provides a very efficient form of 
incremental upload: the HDAG of the new snapshot 1s 
generated on the client and only the nodes the server 
does not already have are sent; the presence of nodes 
on the server is determined by querying by node hash. 
By taking advantage of the properties of HDAGs, we 
can do substantially less than one query per node. We 
show that the JS incremental upload facility 1s 
substantially faster than its obvious alternative, Rsync 
[26], for movie animation models. 


As well as being fast, the upload protocol requires no 
client state and is fault tolerant: errors are detected and 
corrected, and a restarted upload following a client 
crash will not start from scratch, but make use of the 
portions of the directory tree that have already been 
transmitted. The protocol also provides very strong 
guarantees of correctness and completeness when it 
finishes. 

To demonstrate the utility of the Jumbo Store, we have 
integrated it into a prototype Utility Rendering Service 
(URS) [17] developed by HP Labs, which performs the 
complex calculations required to create a 3D animated 
movie. The URS is a batch service which accepts 
rendering data in the form of directory tree snapshots 
from small teams of animators, renders one or more 
requested frames using a processor farm, and then 
makes the rendered frames available for download. 


The URS research team involved over 30 people, 
including developers and quality assurance specialists. 
It is designed for use by real users and so has to be user 
friendly and easy to integrate into the customer 
computing infrastructure, with a high level of security, 
quality of service, and availability. To provide 
performance and security isolation, one instance of the 
URS is run for each animator team. Each URS instance 
uses one JS server to store that team's uploaded 
animation model snapshots. Each service instance may 
have multiple snapshots, allowing animator teams to 
have multiple jobs running or scheduled at the same 
time. Because of JS’s storage compression, we can 
allow a large number of snapshots inexpensively. 


To test the URS, it was deployed for each of 11 small 
teams of animators as part of an animation showcase 
called SE3D (“seed”) [27], which ran for a period of 10 
months. The URS gave the animators access to a large 
pool of computing resources, allowing them to create 
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high quality animated movie shorts. The system was 
highly instrumented and the participants were 
interviewed before and afterwards. We _ report 
extensively in the second half of this paper on the JS’s 
excellent performance during SE3D. As far as we 
know, this trial is the only substantial test of 
incremental upload for utility services. 


The remainder of this paper is organized as follows: in 
the next section we describe the design and 
implementation of the Jumbo Store. In Section 3, we 
briefly describe the URS and how it uses the JS. In 
Section 4, we describe the results of the SE3D trial. In 
Section 5, we compare JS to Rsyne using data from 
SE3D. In Section 6, we discuss the SE3D and Rsync 
comparison results. Finally, in the remaining sections 
we discuss related work (Section 7), future work 
(Section 8), and our conclusions (Section 9). 


2 The Jumbo Store 


The Jumbo Store (JS) is our new storage system, which 
stores named HDAGs—immutable data structures for 
representing hierarchical data—called versions. The JS 
is accessed via special JS clients. Although HDAGs 
can hold almost any kind of hierarchical data, we 
currently only provide a client that encodes snapshots 
of directory trees as HDAGs. This client allows 
uploading new snapshots of the machine it is running 
on, downloading existing snapshots to that machine, as 
well as other operations like listing and deleting 
versions. Figure 1 below’ shows the _ typical 
configuration used for incremental upload. A version 
can be created from the (recursive) contents of any 
client machine directory or from part of an existing 
version; in either case, files can be filtered out by 
pathname. 


JS Server 





Server Machine Client Machine 


Figure 1: Incremental upload configuration 
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An HDAG is a special kind of directed acyclic graph 
(DAG) whose nodes refer to other nodes by their hash 
rather than their location in memory. More precisely, 
an HDAG is a set of HDAG nodes where each HDAG 
node is the serialization of a data structure with two 
fields: the pointer field, which is a possibly empty 
array of hash pointers, and the data field, which is an 
application-defined byte array. A hash pointer is the 
cryptographic hash (e.g., MD5 or SHAI) of the 
corresponding child. Pictorially, we represent a hash 
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pointer as a black dot that is connected to a solid bar 
above the node that is hashed. For example, a file can 
be represented using a_ two level HDAG: 


laces 


r ) File meta-data 
| File Contents 


The leaf node’s data field contains the contents of the 
file and the root node's data field contains the file’s 
meta-data. Using this representation, two files with the 
same data contents but different metadata (e.g., 
different names) will have different metadata nodes but 
share the same contents node: because nodes are 
referred to by hash, there can be only one node with a 
given list of children and data. 


Continuing our example, we can extend our 
representation to arbitrary directory structures by 
representing each directory as a node whose data field 
contains that directory’s metadata and whose children 
are the nodes representing the directory’s members. 
Figure 2 below shows an example where the metadata 
nodes for ordinary files have been suppressed to save 
space; each grey box is a contents node. 
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Figure 2: An HDAG representation of a 
directory tree 


HDAGs are a generalization of Merkle trees [20]. They 
are in general not trees, but rather DAGs since one 
child can have multiple parents. Also unlike Merkle 
trees, their non-leaf nodes can contain data. Notice 
that even though a directory structure (modulo links) is 
a tree, its HDAG representations are often DAGs, since 
there are often files whose contents are duplicated in 
whole or in part (see chunking in Section 2.3). The 
duplicated files or chunks will result in two or more 
HDAG nodes pointing to the same shared node. 


2.2 Properties of HDAGs 


We say that an HDAG is rooted if and only if there is 
one node in that HDAG that is the ancestor of all the 
other nodes in the HDAG; we call such a node the 
HDAG's root node and its hash in turn the HDAG's 
root hash. An HDAG is complete if and only if every 
one of its nodes’ children also belongs to that HDAG; 
that is, there are no ‘dangling’ pointers. Figure 2 above 
is an example of a rooted, complete HDAG. 


HDAGs have a number of useful properties. 


Automatically acyclic: Since creating an HDAG with 
a cycle in the parent-child relation amounts to solving 
equations of the form 


H(H(x;d2);d)) = x 


where H is the underlying cryptographic hash function, 
which we conjecture to be cryptographically hard, we 
think it is safe to assume that any set of HDAG nodes 
is cycle free. All of the HDAGs we generate are 
acyclic barring a hash collision and it seems extremely 
unlikely that a random error would corrupt one of our 
HDAG nodes, resulting in a cycle. 


Unique root hash: given two rooted, complete 
(acyclic) HDAG's H;, and H>, they are the same if and 
only if their root hashes are the same. This is a 
generalization of the ‘comparison by hash’ technique 
with the same theoretical limitations | 16]; in particular, 
this property relies on the assumption that finding 
collisions of the cryptographic hash function is 
effectively impossible. More precisely, it stems from 
the fact that a root hash is effectively a hash of the 
entire HDAG because it covers its direct children's 
hashes which in turn cover their children's hashes and 
so on. By induction, it is easy to prove that if H, and 
FH differ yet have the same root hash, there must exist 
at least two different nodes with the same hash. 


Automatic self assembly: Because all the pointers in 
an HDAG are hashes, given an unordered set of HDAG 
nodes we can recreate the parent-child relationship 
between the nodes without any extra information. To 
do this, we first de-serialize the nodes to get access to 
the hash pointers. We then compute the hash of every 
node. Now we can match children with parents based 
on the equality of the hash pointer in the parent with 
the hash of the child. 


Automatic structure sharing: Not just single nodes 
are automatically shared within and between HDAGs: 
sub- DAGs representing shared structure are as well. 
Consider Figure 3 below; it shows two snapshots of the 
same directory tree taken on adjacent days. Only one 
file (labeled old/new file) changed between the 
snapshots. Every node is shared between the two 
snapshot representations except the modified file’s 
content node, its metadata node (not shown), and the 
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nodes representing its ancestor directories. In general, 
changing one node of an HDAG changes all of that 
node’s ancestor nodes because changing it changes its 
hash, which changes one of the hash pointers of its 
parent, which changes its parent's hash, which changes 
one of the hash pointers of its grandparent, and so on. 


old root hash 


| old my docs 


new root hush 


| mii, 


new hobbies 





old file 


| new file 


Figure 3: Structure sharing between HDAGs 


2.3 Snapshot representation 


The snapshot representation described in Section 2.1 
has the major drawback that if even one byte of a file is 
changed, the resulting file’s content node will be 
different and will need to be uploaded in its entirety. 
To avoid this problem, we break up files into, on 
average, 4 KB pieces via content-based chunking. 


Content-based chunking breaks a file into a sequence 
of chunks based on local landmarks in the file so a 
local modification to the file does not change the 
relative position of chunk boundaries outside the 
modification point [21,22]. This is basically equivalent 
to breaking a text file into chunks at newlines but more 
general; editing one line leaves the others unchanged. 
If we used fixed size blocks instead of chunking, 
inserting or deleting in the middle of a file would shift 
all the block boundaries after the modification point, 
resulting in half of the file’s nodes being changed 
instead of only one or two. 


We use the two-threshold, two-divisor (TTTD) 
chunking algorithm [13], which is an improved variant 
we have developed of the standard sliding window 
algorithm. It produces chunks whose size has smaller 
variance; this is important because the expected size of 
the node changed by a randomly-located local change 
is proportional to the average chunk size plus the 
variance divided by the average chunk size. (Larger 
chunks are more likely to be affected.) 
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Deel The chunk list 


With chunking, we also need to represent the list of 
hashes of the chunks that make up a file. We could do 
this by having the file metadata node have the file's 
chunks as its children. However, the resulting 
metadata node can become quite large: since we 
currently use 17-byte long hashes (MD5 plus a one 
byte hash type), a 10 MB file with average chunk size 
of 4 KB has approximately 2,500 chunks so the list of 
chunk hashes alone would be 42 KB. Since the 
smallest shared unit can be one node, to maximize 
sharing it is essential to have a small average node size. 
With this representation, changing one byte of this file 
would require sending over 46 KB of data (1 chunk 
node and the metadata node). 


We introduce the idea of chunking the chunk hash list 
itself to reduce the amount of chunk list data that needs 
to be uploaded when a large file is changed. We chunk 
a list of hashes similarly to file contents but always 
place the boundaries between hashes and determine 
landmarks by looking for hashes whose value = -1 mod 
k for a chosen value of k. We package up the resulting 
chunk hash list chunks as indirection nodes where each 
indirection node contains no data but has_ the 
corresponding chunk's hashes as its children: 


Indirection Nodes 
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Landmark Hashes 


We choose our chunk list chunking parameters so that 
indirection nodes will also be 4 KB on average in size; 
this corresponds to about 241 children. We use 
chunking rather than just dividing the list every n 
hashes so that inserting or deleting hashes does not 
shift the boundaries downstream from the change 
point. Thus, even if ten chunks are removed from the 
beginning of the file, the indirection nodes 
corresponding to the middle and end of the file are not 
affected. 

This process replaces the original chunk list with a 
much smaller list of the hashes of the indirection 
nodes. The resulting list may still be too large so we 
repeat the process of adding a layer of indirection 
nodes until the resulting chunk list is smaller than a 
desired threshold, currently 2. Files containing no or 
only one chunk of data will have no indirection nodes. 
The final chunk list is used as the list of children for 
the file metadata node. 


The result of this process is an HDAG at whose leaves 
are the chunks, and whose non-leaf nodes are the 
indirection nodes. This HDAG, in turn, is pointed to 
by the file metadata node. Thus, we use the chunking 
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scheme and the indirect nodes as a natural extension of 
the HDAG representation of directory structures (see 
Figure 2). 

Under this representation, a 10 MB file has 
approximately 2,500 data chunks, 11 first level 
indirection blocks, one second level indirection block, 
and one file metadata node. The overhead of making a 
small change in this file ignoring the metadata node's 
contents and ancestors is the size of one chunk (~4 KB) 
plus the size of one first level indirect node (~4 KB) 
plus the size of the second indirect block (~17 bytes), 
which sums up to roughly 8 KB, which is much better 
than the 46 KB a flat representation would have 
required. 


2.4 


Efficient incremental upload for snapshots can be 
described as follows: there is a site, the source, where 
an up-to-date copy of a directory structure exists, and 
another site, the target, where one or more older 
snapshots of the same directory structure exist. The 
connection between the two sites may be slow and 
unreliable. It is required to create a snapshot of the 
current contents of the source directory on the target, 
minimizing the transfer time and maximizing the 
reliability. 

The properties of HDAGs make them ideal for use in 
implementing efficient and reliable transfers such as 
incremental upload: First, the automatic self-assembly 
property means that the HDAG nodes can be gathered 
from multiple sources (e.g., possibly stale caches), in 
any order. No matter where the nodes come from, there 
is only one way to put them together to get an HDAG. 


Efficient incremental upload and storage 


Second, the unique root hash property lets us check 
When a transfer has successfully and _ correctly 
completed: if the target has a complete, rooted acyclic 
HDAG whose root hash is the same as that of the 
source HDAG then we have a strong guarantee that the 
HDAG at the target is identical to the HDAG at the 
source. Any extra received nodes not part of this 
HDAG (e.g., nodes corrupted in transit) may be 
discarded. If the HDAG is incomplete, it is easy to 
determine the hashes of missing nodes. 


Third, the automatic structure sharing property ensures 
that many nodes will be shared between the source and 
target. Such nodes need not be transmitted if they can 
be determined to already be present on the target. This 
can be done by querying the existence of each source 
node at the target by hash (this uses much less space 
than sending the node itself). Fourth, by taking 
advantage of the unique root property, it is possible to 
query the existence of an entire sub-DAG with root 
hash h by sending a single hash, h: if the target replies 
that it has a complete sub-HDAG with root hash h, 


then it must have the same sub-DAG the source has; 
this ‘compare by root’ technique can be much more 
efficient than querying about individual nodes when a 
lot of structure is shared. 


Combining these ideas, we get the following algorithm: 
The incremental upload algorithm runs on the client 
system. Let H be the complete HDAG representing the 
source directory structure. The client agent traverses H 
in some order and for each node N encountered, 
queries the remote server whether it has the complete 
DAG whose root is N. N is transmitted only if the 
answer is negative. If the answer is positive, then the 
children of N need not be traversed. The remote server 
replies with the hashes of the nodes it receives, 
allowing retransmission if needed. Once the client has 
finished traversing H, it tells the remote server to 
finalize the version using the HDAG with root hash 
H’s root hash. 


There is a great deal of flexibility in the order in which 
the nodes of H are generated and traversed. In 
particular, we do not require that the whole of H be in 
memory at the same time. Moreover, there can be 
multiple threads working on different parts of H 
concurrently. Currently, to bound the client's RAM 
usage even though files may be arbitrarily large, we 
use compare by root only for DAGs representing files 
whose root hashes we already know from a previous 
upload; for all other nodes, we query existence 
individually. By default, we maintain a small cache on 
the client of previously uploaded normal files mapping 
their pathname plus modification time when last 
uploaded to the root hash of the DAG that represented 
them. If these files have the same modification time as 
the last time they were uploaded, we can avoid 
regenerating their representative DAGs if compare by 
root succeeds. 


2.4.1 


Our current algorithm is efficient: each untouched file 
requires one query for compare by root, each other 
node (e.g., directories and the nodes in changed files) 
requires one query for compare by hash, and each new 
node additionally must be transmitted. Because queries 
contain only a single hash, which is 240 times smaller 
than the average 4 KB node size we use, we effectively 
send only the parts of the HDAG that have been 
modified since the previous snapshot. By careful 
design of our snapshot representation (see Section 2.3), 
we have ensured that small local changes to the source 
directory structure change as few HDAG nodes as 
possible. 


Efficiency and reliability 


To minimize the latency of the query-response, 
queries and nodes are sent in one thread while the 
responses are processed asynchronously in another 
thread; we also batch messages to reduce overhead. 
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HDAG nodes are computed in parallel with 
querying/sending. Computing HDAGs is relatively 
fast: a 3.2 GHz Xeon Windows PC can scan, compute 
HDAG nodes, and count how many unique HDAG 
nodes there are in an in-cache (i.e., no disk I/O) 
filesystem tree that contains 64 directories, 423 files, 
and 220 MB of data at over 18 MB/s. Accordingly, in 
our experience HDAG computation time is normally 
dominated by transmit time (slow links) or client disk 
scan/read time (fast links). 


Because the JS stores each node only once, these same 
properties allow us to store multiple successive 
snapshots of the same directory tree in very little space; 
in effect, storing another snapshot requires as much 
space as would be required to incrementally upload 
that snapshot. 


What happens if something goes wrong during the 
upload process? If some nodes get corrupted in transit, 
then we will detect that by comparing the returned 
hashes, and the nodes will be re-sent. What if the 
upload process is interrupted for some reason? Let us 
say that 70% of the way through the transfer the client 
crashes. All we have to do is to start the upload process 
again from the beginning (no client state need be kept). 
Since we still have all the HDAG nodes that have 
already been transferred on the server, very quickly the 
client will reach the same point in the process where 
the previous transfer was interrupted, and continue 
from there. The only time lost is the time to scan the 
source directory and construct the HDAG again, which 
is a fraction of the transfer time. Because of the 
strength of the cryptographic hash we use and unique 
root hash property, we can be very sure if the transfer 
succeeds that no errors have been made. 


2.5 


The JS server, about 13,000 lines of C++, runs on a 
single Windows or Linux machine and _ supports 
multiple concurrent client TCP connections. The basic 
JS client is a command-line program, about 15,000 
lines of pure Java, which can mun on any operating 
system that supports Java 1.4. 


Implementation 


The Jumbo Store, unlike other content-addressable 
stores [5,24,29], is an HDAG-aware store. That is, in 
addition to operations to store and retrieve the basic 
unit of storage (the node for JS) by hash, the JS server 
supports operations on entire HDAGs. For example, it 
supports ‘compare by root’ queries (“do you have a 
complete HDAG with root hash h?"), "how big is the 
HDAG with root hash /?", and the deletion of entire 
HDAGs (really versions). The JS server does not 
interpret nodes’ data fields and knows nothing of 
snapshots. The protocol the JS speaks has no 
connection-specific state and all messages are 
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idempotent, allowing easy retransmission in case of 
lost messages or connections. 


JS data is stored in a series of large data files on disk; 
an in-memory hash table indexes the nodes stored in 
the data files by their MD5 hash. A separate file for 
each version contains only that version’s root hashes 
partial versions may have multiple roots. To support 
deletion, the index also maintains a reference count for 
each node where each version root is considered a root 
for the purposes of reference counting. Occasionally a 
background process compacts data files by copying 
only the nodes with a nonzero reference count to a new 
file. This simple reference counting garbage collection 
scheme works well because HDAGs are acyclic. 


Due to space limitations, we will not discuss 
downloading snapshots or the other operations the JS 
client supports further except to note that we use a 
sophisticated tree pre-fetching algorithm to avoid 
pipeline stalls during downloading. 





3 The Utility Rendering Service 


The Utility Rendering Service (URS) is a batch utility 
service that performs the calculations required to 
render a 3D animated movie. It gives animators access 
to a large pool of resources to perform the rendering, 
and allows them to purchase rendering resources when 
needed. Animation is an interesting domain in which to 
test technologies for Utility Services because of the 
natural cycles in demand for resources inherent in a 
typical movie production cycle. 


The URS does not fundamentally change the way in 
which an animator works; they still use the tools they 
are familiar with. However, it does offer the potential 
for a more efficient and interactive style of work 
because animators have access to a more powerful set 
of resources than they could otherwise economically 
afford, allowing the visual quality settings to be turned 
up, and allowing the animator to be more experimental 
because the turnaround time for scenes is reduced. 


The Utility Services model is particularly attractive for 
small animation organizations, because it allows them 
to acquire computing resources at short notice when 
needed, allowing individuals and small teams to 
dynamically form and take on projects that would 
otherwise not be possible if only in-house computing 
resources were used. Because of space limitations, we 
will concentrate here on only the aspects of the URS 
that are relevant to the use of the JS. 


3.1 User model 


Animators use a commercial content creation 
application called Maya® [3] to create the digital 
models that define their 3D animated movie, including 
the shape and movement of characters, backgrounds, 
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and objects, and associated textures, lighting, and 
camera definitions. Maya uses over a dozen file 
formats including a variety of image formats (e.g., JPG 
and TIFF) and several proprietary formats; most of 
these are binary formats, although a few are ASCII 
(e.g., the MEL scripting language). 


To interact with the URS, animators use a Java 
application called the URS Client, running on one or 
more of their computers. The URS Client allows users 
to upload input data, submit rendering jobs, monitor 
the progress of jobs, download rendered frames, and 
manage the data stored on the server. 


We imagine a dynamic, competitive market for Utility 
Services, where customers may only subscribe to a 
service on demand and for limited periods, based on 
factors such as price and functionality. Accordingly, 
the barrier for successful subscription to, and use of, a 
service needs to be low. Towards this end, the URS 
client is written in pure Java for operating system 
portability, automatically works through firewalls, is 
easy to download, and is self updating. 


The URS separates the tasks of uploading animation 
models, rendering models into frames, and 
downloading frames for viewing, allowing them to be 
performed independently and, in many cases, in 
parallel. Uploading input data (a directory tree 
specified by the user containing a consistent set of files 
that can be rendered) results in a new snapshot of the 
input data stored at a URS server; these snapshots are 
referred to as "versions" by the URS system. Versions 
remain until explicitly deleted by a user but are subject 
to an overall space quota. Note that the root of the 
input data directory tree can be changed each time a 
new version is created, so, unlike a source-code 
versioning system like CVS, the structure of the files 
and directories may change radically from one version 
to the next. 


To render frames, an animator submits a new job 
request against a specific version, specifying the name 
of a scene file within that version and the frame 
numbers to compute. A job can be submitted against a 
version any time after its uploading has been initiated. 
Allowing multiple jobs per version and rendering 
multiple versions at the same time greatly increases 
flexibility. For example, an animator may wish to 
interactively make several changes to a character 
model and experiment with which looks best, and have 
the rendering service compute each possibility 
simultaneously. 


Newly rendered frames are downloaded in the 
background by default as they become available. 
Alternatively, animators may explicitly request when 
and which frames should be downloaded. 


3.2 


The overall architecture and data flow of a URS 
instance is shown in Figure 4 below. A server-side 
subsystem of URS, the Asset Store, manages the 
transfer and storage of the input and output data. The 
Asset Store consists of two processes (Asset Manager 
and Jumbo Store) and three internal storage areas, each 
with an associated storage quota that users must keep 
within. 


Architecture 


The Version File Store stores the data managed by the 
JS server process; it contains in compressed form the 
available URS versions and possibly a partial version 
in the process of being uploaded. The Output Content 
Store stores the rendered frames generated by 
processing nodes. 


The remaining storage area is the Version Cache (VC), 
which stores a subset of the versions held in the Jumbo 
Store in their fully expanded form, ready for use by the 
processing nodes. The VC is needed because the JS 
currently only supports uncompressing an_ entire 
snapshot at a time, a time-consuming operation, and 
there is not enough room to keep every version in 
expanded form. 


URS Instance 





Figure 4; URS architecture and data flow 


The lifecycle and state of input data versions is 
managed by the Asset Manager. Versions have a well- 
defined lifecycle, representing the stages of creation, 
transfer, archival to Jumbo Store, restore to VC, 
deletion from VC, and removal. Important changes to 
the Asset Manager state are held persistently in a 
database so that state can be fully recovered on service 
instance restart even after failure. Incomplete 
asynchronous operations on input data versions, such 
as upload, extraction, or deletion, are either cancelled 
or completed as appropriate. To keep the design 
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simple, only one upload is permitted at a time per 
service instance. 


3.3 Client-server communication 


Communication between all components running in the 
URS Client and those in the URS is implemented over 
a single Secure Socket Layer (SSL) encrypted socket 
connection made from the client. This gives automatic 
client firewall traversal, the ability to easily terminate 
in a single operation on the server all interactions with 
a specific user, and, similarly, the ability to reestablish 
communication in the event of temporary connection 
failure with a single operation. However, the 
disadvantage is that all data, control, and event 
protocols must be multiplexed down a single channel. 


All client-server communication, for data, control, and 
events, is implemented over a simple object passing 
and addressing abstraction called the Message Object 
Broker (MOB), which is layered above the SSL socket. 
The MOB allows serialized Java objects to be 
exchanged across the socket to named recipients on the 
remote side, and offers a variety of call semantics such 
as request-reply, buffered writes, and direct object 
passing. It also implements a simple keep-alive 
mechanism, shared by all protocols using the MOB to 
detect connection failures. The pure Java 
implementation strategy, and the use of serialized Java 
objects, did not prove to be a problem for acceptable 
performance of bulk data transport. 


4 SE3D Results 
4.1 


The URS was offered to 11 small teams of animators 
during an animation showcase, called SE3D, to create 
high-quality short animations. The SE3D animation 
showcase Was a unique experiment, conducted over a 
period of 10 months, giving new, creative talent from 
the animation industry access to a set of research 
technologies for Utility Services, together with a large 
pool of computer resources. The trial involved up to 
120 dual 3 GHz Xeon processor servers, each with 4 
GB RAM, and a total of 4 TB of storage. The URS 
server-side components, including the Jumbo Store 
servers, were deployed in a data centre in the US, while 
the animators were all located in the UK. Thus all data 
transfers had to traverse the public Internet over a 
transatlantic link. 


Setting 


There was considerable variation between teams in 
working methods, kinds of Internet connections, 
number of animators using the URS, how often and 
how many times they uploaded, how many client 
machines they used, how big their movie source was, 
and the like. Table 1 below summarizes each team's 
use of the URS upload facility; to preserve privacy we 
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have assigned teams service instance numbers in order 
of increasing movie source size. Here, ‘uploads’ is the 
total number of uploads attempted by that instance and 
‘logged’ is the number of those uploads for which we 
have correctly logged information—because JS was 
added to the URS after SE3D started and because some 
early bugs caused bad logging, we do not have useful 
information for some early transfers; in particular, we 
have no trustworthy data for instance 0 so it is omitted 
from the rest of this paper. The remaining two 


columns give the average version size (i.e., movie 
source size) and average number of files involved in 
the correctly logged uploads for that service. Note that 
size here refers to the size of the version on the client, 
not the amount actually transferred to or stored at the 
Jumbo Store. 
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Table 1: Use of the upload facility 


All but one service exploited the Jumbo Store's ability 
to hold multiple versions in order to render multiple 
versions at the same time. Although most services 
rendered a maximum of three or four versions 
simultaneously, two services rendered 7 and 10 
respectively versions at the same time. 


4.2 Reliability and robustness 


Transferring gigabytes of data via TCP without higher 
level end-to-end checking and retransmission is 
problematic: given TCP's 16-bit checksum and 
assuming a 1% packet error rate and 1500 byte packets, 
we expect an undetected data corruption error to occur 
once every 9.2 GB of data. Indeed, the authors were 
unable to check out a 12 GB Subversion repository 
over the transatlantic cable due to repeated network 
errors and Subversion's inability to restart incomplete 
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transfers where they left off. By contrast, our first 
attempt to copy the same data via JS worked perfectly. 


When used independently, Jumbo Stores verify each 
received chunk using cryptographic checksums, 
requesting retransmission as needed, to handle 
transmission errors. They also reconnect transparently 
should a TCP connection be broken due to an error or a 
timeout. Accordingly, neither kind of error requires 
restarting an upload. 

As incorporated into the URS, Jumbo Store traffic is 
sent over SSL using a supplied MOB connection. 
Because of SSL’s cryptographic checksums, any data 
corruption results in a broken connection. 
Unfortunately, while the URS can automatically 
reestablish a new connection, it cannot do so in a 
manner transparent to the MOB's clients, which 
include the JS. It can, however, automatically restart at 
the beginning an upload aborted due to a broken 
connection. Because the JS upload protocol does not 
resend data already on the Jumbo Store, we quickly 
scan forward to the furthest point the upload previously 
reached. 


During SE3D, there were 262 restarts, the vast majority 
of which (251) were for service instance 5, whose 
Internet connection appears to have been unreliable at 
times—1 transfer restarted 58 times before the user 
stopped it. Inspecting the logs shows that 91.7% of the 
uploads succeeded, 7.8% of the uploads were aborted 
by users before they completed, and 0.4% of the 
uploads failed due to URS problems unrelated to the 
JS. At most 12% of the user aborts can be attributed to 
frequent restarts. The remaining aborts are presumably 
due to users realizing they had made a mistake or 
wishing to upload instead an even newer version. If we 
count the later as successes, then the overall URS 
upload success rate exceeds 98.6%. 


The only version data loss we suffered occurred early 
on due to a bug in the JS server's garbage collector. 
The bug was quickly fixed and we were able to recover 
much of the data from the URS Version Cache. 


4.3 


For the purposes of this and Section 4.4, we analyze 
only the 1092 uploads (83% of the correctly logged JS 
uploads) that succeeded, did not restart, and 
immediately follow a successful upload. This is 
necessary to ensure meaningful statistics; e.g., an 
aborted upload may have partially uploaded a snapshot, 
making the next upload seem artificially efficient. 


Compression 


Table 2 below shows average compression ratios (i.e., 
compressed size/uncompressed size) of various kinds 
for each of the instances (1-10), all the instances 
treated as a single service (all), and the average service 
instance average compression ratio (avg, the average of 





the individual instance numbers). The all numbers 
differ from the avg numbers because they more heavily 
weigh instances with large numbers’ of 
uploads/versions. We will quote both numbers as avg 
# (all #). 
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Table 2: Various compression ratios 





The upload column shows the average upload ratio of 
the actual number of data and metadata bytes uploaded 
over the total number of data bytes in the snapshot 
being uploaded. Thus, a conservative approximation 
of our upload compression ratio is 6.3% (3.5%); 
equivalently, our upload compression factor (1/ratio) is 
16x (29x). While analyzing the logs, we discovered a 
performance bug: a second write of a block while its 
first write was still in progress could result in that 
block being transmitted twice. We conservatively 
estimate that had this bug been fixed beforehand, our 
upload compression would have instead been 5.5% 
(3.2%) or 18x (31x). 


The ‘within version’ column shows the average version 
storage compression ratio under the restriction that no 
sharing is permitted between versions; the restriction is 
equivalent to requiring each version to be stored on a 
separate Jumbo Store by itself. These numbers—48% 
(44%) or 2.1x (2.3x)—are surprisingly good and 
indicate that movie sources are fairly redundant. 


The ‘across versions’ column attempts to measure the 
degree of storage compression due to sharing between 
versions (of the same service instance) rather than 
within versions. It shows the average ratio of the 
additional storage required to store a new version on a 
Jumbo Store containing all surviving previous versions 
over the amount of storage required to store that 
version separately. Between version compression 
gives us 12.3% (7.3%) or 8.1x (14x). Note that the 
degree of storage compression possible due to sharing 
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between versions depends on user deletion behavior: if 
users delete all versions before each upload, for 
example, we will get no storage compression due to 
sharing between versions. 


The ‘both’ column shows the average actual version 
storage compression ratio we achieved, including the 
savings from sharing within versions and across 
versions (of the same service instance). We achieved a 
storage compression ratio of 6.8% (4.0%) or 15x (25x). 
These numbers mean that 10 successive versions (one 
full and nine incrementals) can be stored by a JS in the 
space required to store one uncompressed version. 


The astute reader will have noticed that our storage 
compression ratio is slightly worse than our upload 
compression ratio; this is because our URS upload 
code keeps a copy of the last (partial) upload in a 
staging area on the server; this reduces the amount of 
data that must be transferred, but does not count as 
previously stored data for the purpose of determining 
how much new data has been added to the store. 


4.4 


The median time from an animator requesting a version 
be uploaded to all of that version's bits being known to 
be present on the Jumbo Store (upload) is shown for 
each service instance in Figure 5 below; the average 
median time to upload a version (avg) was 4.4 minutes 
and the median time for all uploads (all) was 1.8 
minutes. 


Speed 
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Figure 5: Median upload and extraction 
times 


Also shown is the median time from the request until 
the new version is available in the URS’s Version 
Cache (upload+extract), which is required before 
rendering can start. Extracting a version involves 
downloading that version from the Jumbo Store to the 
Version Cache located on the same machine. Because 
the Version Cache copy is uncompressed, extraction 
time is necessarily proportional to the uncompressed 
size of the version rather than the much smaller amount 
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of data actually sent/stored in the Jumbo Store. 
Requiring extraction is suboptimal; in the future we 
may be able to eliminate it and the Version Cache 
altogether in favor of rendering directly from the 
Jumbo Store data via a_ filesystem abstraction. 
Extraction took 2.5 (2.0) minutes, yielding an overall 
transfer time of 6.9 (3.8) minutes. 


To put this in perspective, downloading a single frame 
(~900 KB) took 10 seconds on average. Although an 
average of 250 frames were downloaded per version 
(~50 minutes of total download time), most of these 
would have been downloaded either in the background 
while working or overnight—a small sampling of 
frames usually suffices to find errors/verify changes. 
Rendering a frame took a few minutes to several hours 
depending on the complexity of the frame (e.g., fur 
slows things down). Frames can be rendered in 
parallel, however. 
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Figure 6: Distribution of upload 


We quote median rather than mean values in this 
subsection because the underlying distributions are 
highly skewed toward smaller values; Figures 6 and 7 
provide information about the distribution of upload 
for each service instance using box plots. Each box 
ranges from the 25th percentile value to the 75th 
percentile value and is divided into two parts by a line 
at the median (50th percentile) for value. Lines extend 
vertically from each box to the minimum and maximal 
values of the given distribution. The high tails of the 
upload distributions drop off roughly inversely to time. 


Upload times are affected by the actual amount of 
bandwidth available and the amount of data that needs 
to be uploaded. Actual bandwidth, which we were 
unable to measure, depends on the speed of the 
animator's connection and the amount of congestion 
experienced from other programs on the same 
computer, neighbors in the case of shared connections 
(e.g., cable modems), and other users of the 
transatlantic cable. Except for two of the instances, 
most of the variance in upload times for an instance is 
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due to variance in the amount of data that needed to be 
uploaded; Figure 8 shows the distribution of the sent 
user data size for each instance. The average median 
amount was 3.8 MB and the median amount for all 
uploads was 0.80 MB. 


minutes 
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10 all 


Figure 7: Detail of bottom of Figure 6 
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Figure 8: Distribution of amount of user data 
sent 


Although we do not know what the actual raw 
maximum bandwidth available for any given upload 
Was, we can estimate the effective bandwidth (total 
size of user data sent/time required) for each instance; 
Table 3 below shows the results of applying linear 
regression to each instance’s sent user data size, upload 
time pairs excluding a few outlier points whose 
residual's were more than three standard deviations 
from the norm. For example, we predict service | 
sending 5 MB of file data would take 25 + 
5*1024*8/187 = 244 seconds. Fit was good (high R’) 
for all service instances except 5 and 7; recall that 
service 5 had numerous connection problems. 


These bandwidth calculations do not include control 
messages, queries, metadata, or TCP overhead. 
Overhead includes both setup/finishing steps and work 
proportional to the size of the version being uploaded 


rather than the amount of data being transferred (e.g., 
queries). 


service bandwidth | overhead 
2 
PBT 
| |S] C18 (.980 
1 
9 











1 

2 
pS] 38] 59 0.307 
po 6] 200] 166] 0.983 
p84] S| 0.601 
po BS] 103] 0.954 
p01] 129] 0.999 


Table 3: Estimated effective bandwidth for 
each service instance 





4.5 User feedback 


Extensive interviews were conducted with the teams of 
animators before and after SE3D. We report here 
mostly the parts relevant to the use of the Jumbo Store 
in the URS. The interview subjects agreed 
unanimously that the URS was easy to setup and 
install; 33% thought it met expectations while 56% 
thought it was simpler and easier than expected. More 
telling, almost all subjects said they would be 
interested in it for commercial use. The faster 
rendering speed and the ability to be operated remotely 
of the URS led several of the animators to change their 
working practices; one animator was in The Hague for 
nearly 6 weeks and continued working by using his 
laptop in Internet cafés. 


Animators are not technical people. They are very 
visual/tangible thinkers; this led to some difficulties 
with the programmer-influenced user model and 
interfaces. We discovered after SE3D was over that 
there was a fair amount of confusion on how uploads 
worked and what versions were. Some animators 
mistakenly thought upload time was proportional to the 
amount of data in their upload directory; this caused 
some of those to take care to “upload” only the fraction 
of the movie source relevant to a given rendering step 
by copying the relevant files from their actual source 
directory. 


There was also confusion about the meaning of 
“version”. In the mind of the animators, a version is a 
snapshot of a set of files defining a project that have 
reached some key milestone in the project. They were 
thus puzzled when a minor change produced a new 
version. The animators’ normal work practice was to 
keep each revision of a given scene file by using 
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related filenames (e.g., clouds.1, clouds.2, etc.); some 
insisted on this practice even though they thought 
(erroneously) that it was hurting their upload 
performance. 


5 Comparison with Rsynce 


The best alternative to the Jumbo Store we know of for 
uploading files across a low bandwidth connection is 
Rsyne [26], an open source utility that provides fast 
incremental file transfer. Accordingly, we compared 
uploading a subset of the SE3D data across the 
transatlantic cable using the Jumbo _ Store 
(independently, with no SSL) and using Rsync. 


The data used was a subset of the versions uploaded by 
the animators; more precisely, the data is from a copy 
made during a maintenance window late in SE3D’s life 
of the Jumbo Stores' data files. It is thus lacking any 
versions uploaded after or deleted before that point. 
Although this is the most representative data we have, 
it is likely less compressible than the actual sequence 
of versions uploaded during SE3D because it is 
missing intermediate versions. The data used contains 
441 versions distributed as follows: 






1 
Note that we have very few versions for service 
instances 8 and 9. 


The uploading was done from a 1.8 GHz Pentium 4 PC 
with | GB of RAM running Suse Linux 9.1 in Palo 
Alto, California to an 800 MHz Pentium III PC with 
512 MB of RAM rmnning Red Hat 9 Linux in Bristol, 
England. Both PCs are inside the HP corporate 
firewall, but the connection between them rns through 
the public Internet and over the transatlantic cable. 
Previous experiments indicate that the transatlantic 
cable is the bottleneck for this connection, with a peak 
bandwidth of slightly less than 2.7 Megabits per 
second (2800 Kb/s). 


Our experimental procedure was as follows: for each 
service instance, we first emptied the destination 
directory (for Rsync) or store (for JS). We then 
uploaded each version belonging to that instance in 
turn in the order they were originally uploaded. Every 
upload for a given service instance other than its first 
thus had the potential to be an “incremental” upload. 
We used tcpdump and teptrace to record the elapsed 
wall time and number of unique bytes sent (i.e., the 
total bytes of data sent excluding retransmitted bytes 
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instance | versions instance versions 


pot Tot |S 





and any bytes sent doing window probing) and 
received of each upload. Due to time constraints (a full 
run through of all the data for a single method takes 
weeks), we were only able to repeat this procedure 
once per upload method. 


Figure 9 below compares the number of unique bytes 
transmitted (i.e., sent or received) by Rsync, by our 
original Jumbo Store with the block retransmission bug 
fixed (JS), and by an improved version of the Jumbo 
Store (JS+), which we describe shortly. For ease of 
comparison, we present normalized numbers where 
Rsync's performance is designated as 1.0. In addition 
to per service instance numbers, we also show numbers 
for combining all the uploads (all, with emptying when 
switching instances) and the median of the instance 
numbers (med). Overall, JS transmitted 52% (med 
53%) or 1/1.92 (med 1/1.89) of the bytes that Rsync 
did. 


COOK -H$NWSUW 





1 2 3 “ 5 6 7 8 9 10 
service instance 


MED ALL 


Figure 9: Total bytes transmitted for each 
method 


We invoked Rsyne with the “-compress” option, which 
is recommended for low bandwidth connections and 
has the effect of gzipping data before it is transmitted. 
This compression is on top of Rsync's delta 
compression, which attempts to send only the portions 
of files that differ. Our experiments indicate that 
failing to use -compress results in Rsyne sending 190% 
more bytes overall (all) on this data set. 


Inspired by this result, we created an improved version 
of Jumbo Store (JS+) that gzip's each set of chunks to 
be sent during transmission; by default, each set of sent 
chunks has 50 ~4 KB chunks for a total size of ~200 
KB uncompressed. This change substantially increased 
performance: JS+ transmits 1/2.5 (med 1/2.6) the bytes 
that JS does and only 21% (med 21%) or 1/4.7 (med 
1/4.8) of the bytes that Rsyne did. 


If we consider only the “full” uploads, JS+ transmits 
only 39% (med 55%) of the bytes that Rsyne does. 
Considering only the "incremental" uploads instead, 
JS+ transmits only 15% (med 12%) or 1/6.7 (med 
1/8.3) of the bytes that Rsync does. 


Figure 10 below compares JS+’s performance to 
Rsync's using both bytes transmitted and time elapsed; 
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as with Figure 9, we have normalized so that Rsync's 
performance is 1.0. Measuring by time, JS+ is only 
3.4x (med 3.1x) faster than Rsync. We estimate using 
linear regression that overall (all) actual bandwidth 
(unique bytes transmitted/elapsed time) was 2.44 Mb/s 
for JSt+ and 2.49 Mb/s for Rsyne with overheads of 6.8 
seconds for JS+ and 3.0 seconds for Rsync. 








0.8 @ JS+ time 
0.7 | 
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Figure 10: Normalized JS+ performance vs. 
Rsyne 


6 Discussion of results 


The level of compression and reliability achieved by a 
system is heavily dependent on the actual data to be 
compressed and the setting it is deployed in: it is easy 
to achieve 100% reliability in a controlled lab setting 
or good compression by using synthetic data created 
from the same distribution your compression algorithm 
was designed to compress. SE3D represents the gold 
standard in test data: large amounts of real data 
collected over a long time from real users using the 
system for its intended purpose. Because the services 
were isolated from each other for security and 
performance reasons, SE3D can be viewed as a series 
of 10 natural experiments. The large variance in 
outcomes between experiments—the — upload 
compression ratio varied by a factor of 38 and the 
storage compression ratio by a factor of 16, for 
example—indicates that animators differ greatly in the 
characteristics that affect our system and Rsync's 
performance. We expect our system to work as well or 
better for longer movies (the SE3D animators created 
~5 minute shorts) because movies are built from short 
scenes and because there is more opportunity for reuse 
of characters, sets, and the like. The performance of 
Jumbo Store on other domains is currently unclear; we 
are conducting experiments to address this. 


The reliability of the Jumbo Store itself once we fixed 
some initial bugs was perfect: all upload problems 
were due to the URS, either directly or indirectly (ie., 
the need for restarts due to MOB limitations), or 
nonworking Internet connections beyond our control. 
Clearly, the animators could have benefited from a 
better explanation of how the upload process works: 


the error-prone process of managing separate upload 
and working directories used by some of them could 
have been avoided. Likewise, future versions of the 
URS should provide more workflow support and make 
a distinction between “major” (meaningful to 
animators) and “minor” (aka, JS) versions. 


Aside from reliability, the most important metric for an 
upload system is average upload time. We estimate that 
our original system is 24 times faster than one that does 
no compression: without compression and at the 
observed effective bandwidths, the average service 
median upload would have taken 2.8 hours. The 
possible productivity improvements from switching 
from several hours per upload to several minutes 
should not be underestimated. Had we deployed 
instead our improved version of Jumbo Store (JS+), we 
estimate it would have speeded things up 1.5 times to 
35 times faster than no compression and an average 
median upload time of 2.3 minutes (4.8 minutes with 
extraction). The variance in the amount of data that 
needs to be uploaded and hence the upload times is not 
too surprising if we consider the animation process 
similar to that of program development: the changes 
between program runs are mostly small, but 
occasionally the programmer makes a major change 
that cannot be tested incrementally. 


The Jumbo Store—especially the improved version— 
clearly outperforms Rsync for the SE3D-derived 
benchmark. Primarily this is because JS+ sends only 
1/5 the amount of data that Rsync does. We attribute 
much of this reduction to the JS’s ability to exploit 
sharing across files with different names, both within 
versions and across versions. Because Rsyne computes 
pair-wise delta's between files with the same path 
names, it cannot exploit this sharing. Although we did 
not investigate the causes of this sharing, it is clear that 
one cause is some animators’ use of numbered file 
versions (e.g., “foo.1”, “foo.2”, etc.): because each new 
file version has a new name, Rsync sees no sharing. 


When Rsync is used to upload data to Linux, hard links 
can be used to store multiple snapshots in a 
compressed manner [25]: if a file is unchanged from 
the last snapshot, Rsync can simply create a hard link 
to the last snapshot's copy instead of creating a new 
copy. This provides limited compression as even a one 
byte change prevents any sharing and there is no 
compression within files or between files with different 
names. The low degree of compression does mean that 
no extra extraction step would be needed if used with 
the URS. 


7 Related work 


Content-addressable stores (CASs) [5,10,11,15,19,24, 
29] allow stored items to be retrieved by their hash. 
Flat CAS systems treat the items that they store as 
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undifferentiated blobs: the interpretation of each item 
is entirely up to the store's clients. The Jumbo Store is 
a non-flat CAS system: while it does not interpret 
nodes’ data fields, it is HDAG-aware and does 
interpret nodes’ children pointers. This allows it to 
support important operations like ‘compare by root’ 
and version deletion that otherwise would require 
clients to perform thousands to millions of more basic 
operations, which is especially problematic over low 
bandwidth connections. 


Venti [23], a versioned file store, and CFS [9], a read- 
only distributed file store, use HDAG-like structures at 
the application level but rely on a flat CAS for storing 
their data. SUNDR [19] and ROFS [15] use an HDAG 
encoding of directory structures to ensure the integrity 
of the contents on untrusted servers. They take 
advantage of the unique root hash property by signing 
just the root hash with the private key of a legitimate 


authority. Any client with access to the public key of 


that authority can then verify the integrity of the 
contents. An intruder without access to the authority's 
private key cannot modify the contents without being 
detected, since modifying the contents will change the 
root hash. These systems [9,15,19,23] do not use 
chunking or take advantage of the properties of 
HDAGs for facilitating directory synchronization. 
While SUNDR offers multiple versions, it does not 
seem to support the deletion of versions once a short 
time period has elapsed. 

THEX (Tree Hash Exchange Format) [7] specifies a 
way to create a Merkle tree from a byte sequence, 
encode the resulting tree and encapsulate it in an XML 
file. Its main purpose is to allow verification of 
fragments of the byte sequence from different sources 
while trusting only one source to provide the root hash 
of the tree. It is meant to be used in conjunction with 
BitTorrent-like protocols to improve the detection and 
retransmission of corrupted blocks before the whole 
byte sequence is retrieved. Unlike our approach, THEX 
encodes the whole Merkle tree for a byte sequence in 
one message, so there is no sharing of intermediate 
nodes. As a result, compared to a flat representation of 
the block chunks, it actually increases — the 
communication overhead for the file. THEX does not 
have any mechanism for encoding directory nodes. 


Duchamp [12] describes a toolkit for synchronizing 
directory structures accessed as NFS mounts. A hash 
tree encoding of the structure of a directory tree, 
similar to our HDAGs, is used for facilitating the 
rapid synchronization of the ‘master’ and ‘slave’ 
directories. While Duchamp’s toolkit supports the 
break up of large files into smaller pieces, it does not 
use chunking or indirect nodes for efficient file 
synchronization, and it does not support multiple 
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versions. BitTorrent [4] uses fixed-sized blocks and 
compare by hash to transfer files. 


Unlike these systems (Venti, CFS, SUNDR, ROFS, 
THEX, Duchamp, and BitTorrent), many _ recent 
systems including LBFS [21], CASPER [30], Pastiche 
[8], and TAPER [18] use chunking and compare by 
hash to optimize communication and/or storage 
requirements when multiple versions of a file exist. In 
the case of LBFS, this is done to speed up the transfer 
of files where the target may have already seen earlier 
versions of the files (or at least fragments of them). All 
of these systems use a flat sequence of hashes to 
represent a file and thus would benefit from the use of 
indirection nodes and HDAGs. They would also 
benefit from upgrading to our TITD chunking 
algorithm. 


TAPER [18] uses hash tree encodings of directory 
structures to facilitate directory synchronization. The 
hash trees used by TAPER are somewhat different 
from the HDAGs described in this paper. They do not 
encode the file and directory metadata, and as a result 
cannot directly be used for verifying the integrity of the 
directory structure on the target. The hash of 
intermediate directories is determined by an in-order 
traversal of all the children of the corresponding node, 
concatenating all the children's hashes as well as 
traversal direction information (e.g., H(“up”)), and 
taking the hash of the concatenation. This is a more 
computationally expensive procedure than that used by 
our encoding, with no apparent advantage. While 
TAPER uses chunking for file synchronization, it does 
not treat the resulting chunks as children of the file 
nodes in the hash tree. It uses a separate LBFS-like 
algorithm for file synchronization, and does not use 
indirect nodes to share sequences of long files. As a 
result, the whole hash sequence needs to be transmitted 
even if only one chunk has changed. TAPER does not 
support versioning. 


Comparison with LBFS: Compared with LBFS, our 
combination of compare by root and indirection nodes 
significantly increases the bandwidth efficiency of 
transferring files. Where with LBFS the server has to 
be queried for every chunk, with our algorithm whole 
sub-trees of the directory structure can be skipped 
when an identical copy exists on the server. Moreover, 
because LBFS uses flat hash lists for its file 
representation, the whole file representation must be 
sent over the wire even if the modification to the file is 
small. 


LBFS is a file-level protocol: it does not have any 
representation of the directory structure. As a result, 
directory data is neither compressed, nor verified, in its 
protocol. Our protocol, by contrast, which uses a 
HDAG-based representation of directory structure, is 
efficient, robust, and fault tolerant at the directory 
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level. LBFS does not provide for the efficient storage 
of multiple versions of files or snapshots. 


Note that distributed filesystems like LBFS are not 
suitable for the URS or many other synchronization 
applications because of their poor responsiveness (the 
trans-Atlantic cable has high latency), need for 
constant connectivity, and failure to respect the fact 
that the client's contents not the server’s are the ground 
truth. Providing a disconnected mode would help but 
negates the primary value of using a distributed file 
system for synchronization: sending changes as they 
are made rather than all at once at the end. Supporting 
multiple operating systems is substantially more 
difficult with a distributed file system approach. 


Comparison with Rsyne: Even though Rsync is a 
directory tree synchronization protocol, it does the 
synchronization through pairwise file comparisons 
based on files’ pathnames. As a result, it completely 
misses intra-source sharing (when multiple files in the 
source's directory tree share significant content) and is 
completely stumped when directones or files are 
renamed or moved. Our representation and algorithm 
are insensitive to such changes, and can naturally 
detect and exploit intra-source sharing when it exists. 
In terms of reliability and robustness, Rsync verifies 
data only at the sub-file level; it lacks any form of 
overall verification. 


Comparison with Grid: Solutions exist in the Grid 
[14] community to synchronize, manage, and process 
data [1,2,6,14,28,31]. These approaches target a 
different problem: high-performance computing 
applications with relatively static, huge data sets 
(possibly terabytes), and  (multi-)gigabit-class 
connectivity. Typical use cases in this environment do 
not require support for simultaneous, overlapped 
processing of multiple versions of frequently-updated 
input content. 


8 Future Work 


There a number of ways the Jumbo Store and URS can 
be improved: 


Lazy extraction: Currently before a processing node 
can start rendering, the entire relevant version must be 
extracted from the Jumbo Store to the Version Cache. 
This can lead to significant delay as well as 
unnecessary work if not all of that version's files are 
needed for the current rendering task. A better solution 
would be to extract files only as needed directly from 
the Jumbo Store. Accordingly, we are working on a 
remote filesystem interface for JS so that clients (in 
this case the processing nodes) can directly mount 
read-only the filesystems contained in JS versions. It is 
not clear that this will entirely eliminate the cost of 
extraction as the lazy interface may be slower than 


directly accessing an uncompressed version due to 
poorer locality. 


Trickle upload: The URS client currently sends 
changes only when the user explicitly requests an 
upload of a new version; consequently all the changes 
since the last upload must be transmitted before 
rendering can commence, leading to delays. A more 
responsive system would use trickle uploading where a 
background task periodically scans the user’s data and 
optimistically sends any new data chunks to the Jumbo 
Store. When the user finally requests an upload, few 
chunks would likely remain to be sent, allowing 
rendering to start sooner. Sent chunks that were 
superseded by later changes would be freed later 
during garbage collection. 


Larger multi-user stores: Our current Jumbo Store 
server uses an in-memory chunk index, which limits its 
holding capacity to tens of gigabytes (compressed) 
assuming ~4 KB chunks. While more than adequate for 
a single SE3D service, other utility computing services 
may have larger jobs or wish to share a single JS 
instance between many services. To handle this, we are 
developing a new JS server that uses a disk based index 
and has support for access control and allocating 
resources among users. 


9 Conclusion 


In this paper we described an HDAG-aware content 
addressable store, the Jumbo Store. An HDAG is an 
immutable data structure for representing hierarchical 
data where hash pointers are used to connect the nodes. 
We built an incremental upload mechanism for 
directory snapshots that takes advantage of the unique 
root hash, automatic self assembly, and automatic 
structure sharing properties of HDAGs and the store’s 
HDAG support, to efficiently and reliably upload large 
directory snapshots over slow and unreliable public 
internet connections. The store has built in facilities 
for the creation, retrieval and deletion of versions, 
which are named HDAGs. We used these facilities to 
build a system for efficiently storing many versions of 
a directory tree. 


The ability to transmit large quantities of data over the 
slow Internet connections typical of many 
organizations, to be processed by Utility Services, is 
often perceived as a barrier for widespread adoption of 
the utility model. The JS was successfully used within 
a Utility Rendering Service, used to create 3D 
animated movies, and demonstrated that interactive, 
data-intensive services can work well even over low- 
bandwidth connections. The speed of upload offered by 
the storage system encouraged users of the service to 
work in an experimental fashion to try new ideas 
containing variations of data content. The 
synchronization and storage performance of the JS 
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with the real-world data produced by small teams of 
animators has been analyzed and compares favorably 
with other competing approaches, both in the URS 


environment and under controlled experimental 
conditions. 
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Abstract 


Data ONTAP GX is a clustered Network Attached File server composed of a number of cooperating filers. Each 
filer manages its own local file system, which consists of a number of disconnected flexible volumes. A separate 
namespace infrastructure runs within the cluster, which connects the volumes into one or more namespaces by 
means of internal junctions. The cluster collectively exposes a potentially large number of separate virtual servers, 
each with its own independent namespace, security and administrative domain. The cluster implements a protocol 
routing and translation layer which translates requests in all incoming file protocols into a single unified internal file 
access protocol called SpinNP. The translated requests are then forwarded to the correct filer within the cluster for 
servicing by the local file system instance. This provides data location transparency, which is used to support 
transparent data migration, load balancing, mirroring for load sharing and data protection, and fault tolerance. The 
cluster itself greatly simplifies the administration of a large number of filers by consolidating them into a single 
system image. Results from benchmarks (over one million file operations per second on a 24 node cluster) and 
customer experience demonstrate linear scaling. 


1 Introduction 


File storage is divided between local file systems and 
network file systems. As networks have become faster 
and more reliable, network file systems have become an 


seldom maintain a performance advantage over 
commodity hardware. 


USENIX Association 


important aspect of most organizations IT But adding more filers has the disadvantages of being 
infrastructure. Typical applications include home — complex to administer, disallowing opportunity for load 
directories, databases, email, and scientific and balancing and sharing among the filers, and requiring 


technical computing. 


The widespread deployment of network file systems 
has led to the development of specialized file server 
solutions, commonly referred to as Network Attached 
Storage (NAS). NAS systems, generically called filers, 
have typically been monolithic systems, with a single or 
dual controller or head, fronting a large amount of disk. 
Such systems often support virtualization, allowing the 
aggregated disk storage to be divided into a number of 
virtual volumes, allowing the virtual volumes to be 
presented through a number of virtual servers, all 
hosted by the same filer hardware. 


The limits of this approach are obvious. As the number 
of client machines attached to networks increases, the 
number of filers must increase commensurately, or the 
filers will become overloaded. A filer is based on 
similar hardware to a client, and so, the only way for a 
filer to “keep up is to either add more filers, or to 
increase the performance of the filer. The second 
option is expensive; specialized hardware solutions 


the clients to mount a large number of different filer 
volumes. 


We decided that the best solution to this problem is to 
cluster a number of individual filers to form a single file 
server. For this purpose, we developed GX, which 
leverages the existing ONTAP-7G architecture 
[NetApp], but adds a switched virtualization layer just 
below the client-facing interfaces. This allows the 
storage of a large number of filers to be presented as a 
single shared storage pool. The key features provided 
are scalability, through the ability to add filers to the 
cluster, location transparency of data within the cluster, 
an extended namespace that can span multiple filers, 
increased resiliency in the face of failures, and 
simplified load and capacity balancing. 


2 Related Work 


GX draws on much previous work. It uses a remote file 
system switching mechanism inspired by the Virtual 
File System (VFS) [Kleiman]. GX supports both NFS 
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[Sun] and CIFS [SNIA]. GX provides many benefits 
which are drawn from the Andrew File System 
[Howard], and its commercial successors AFS 
[Campbell] and DFS [Kazar1990]. The AFS namespace 
connected multiple disparate AFS servers, each of 
which stored a cell. Each cell could store multiple 
volumes, and volumes were linked to each other 
through internal mount points, with the linkage and 
location of the volumes defined by the Volume 
Location Database. AFS also provided benefits such as 
location transparency, and the ability to load balance 
beneath a single client mount point. 


However, AFS and DFS required special client code. 
The experience of AFS and DFS in trying to establish a 
client footprint was one of the main observations that 
motivated the use of NFS and CIFS as the client access 
protocols in GX. The goal of GX was to provide the 
benefits of AFS and DFS, while providing client access 
through the widely deployed NFS and CIFS protocols. 


The GX architecture is inspired by that of Spinnaker 
Networks [Kazar2002]. Spinnaker was acquired by 
Network Appliance in 2004. 


Frangipani is a SAN-type file system based on a 
distributed lock manager coordinating accesses from a 
collection of file system clients to a shared virtual disk 
[Thekkath]. We decided against building a SAN file 
system because of concerns about the overhead of 
distributed lock management in workloads’ with 
read/write data sharing, or high volumes of meta-data 
updates of any kind. We were also concerned about the 
size of the failure domain in such an architecture, where 
a bad piece of hardware could cause almost unbounded 
damage. 


Slice has a goal to distribute the directory operations 
across many servers without partitioning the namespace 
into volumes, which avoids user visible mount points, 
re-partitioning volumes if volume loads grow at uneven 
rates, and avoids the issue of hard link and rename 
crossing volume boundaries [Anderson]. Slice 
distributes every object separately, based on a hash of 
its file name. Thus name lookups distribute well across 
the cluster. Hard link creation, rename, and _ file 
removal require a two phase commit across servers. We 
ruled out such an approach due to the overhead of 
distributed transactions. 


3 Architecture 


The architecture of GX addresses a number of key 
challenges in clustered NAS service. 
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First, we wanted GX to provide horizontal scaling, so 
that a cluster could grow over time to provide 
additional storage and processing capabilities for the 
namespace exported by GX. 


Second, we wanted location independence, so that data 
could be reconfigured dynamically while the system 
Was operating. 


Third, we wanted to abstract the externally visible 
notion of a “server away from the physical hardware. 
This would allow us to provide multiple virtual servers 
within the clustered system, so that the actual set of 
physical resources dedicated to a particular name space 
can be chosen to match what is required for this name 
space, and does not have be reserved in any special 
fixed size units, such as entire disks or network 
interfaces. 


Fourth, we wanted to pay as little as possible for these 
features. 


3.1 Overview 


The GX architecture is a high level switched 
architecture, where network file system requests are 
received by a file server s front end, mapped into one or 
more simple file system requests, and then transferred 
over a Cluster fabric to the server that stores the data. 


Data is stored in volumes, which are file system sub- 
trees consisting of an inode file with a root inode and a 
set of directories and files contained under that root 
inode. An aggregate is a collection of volumes, which 
can be thought of as a virtualized UNIX disk partition. 


A namespace is composed of volumes, joined together 
by junctions which are entries in a volume that act as 
mount points for other volumes. Section 4 discusses 
namespaces and junctions in more detail. 


Figure 1 shows three aggregates, containing a number 
of volumes, spliced together to make a single 
namespace. 
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Figure 1: Example namespace 


Junctions in the root volume for this namespace (acc?) 
lead to volumes O/, O2 and random, and junctions in 
random lead to volumes P/ and P2. 


File servers in this model, are divided into three 
components. Requests are received at virtual interfaces 
(or VIFs), each with its own IP address and network 
routing domain. These requests are initially processed 
by the N, or networking blade, which terminates 
incoming NFS and CIFS connections and maintains 
protocol specific state (such as CIFS connection state). 
The N-blade translates the incoming requests into 
SpinNP remote procedure calls, which are transmitted 
over a cluster fabric to the server responsible for the 
target volume. These SpinNP file system calls are in 
turn processed by the D, or data, blade on the target 
server. SpinNP file system requests can be thought of 
as RPC-based versions of a Vnode layer, augmented to 
handle the locking complexities encountered when 
simultaneously supporting the Microsoft CIFS protocol, 
NFSv3, NFSv4 and iSCSI, among other protocols. 
Figure 2 shows the internal structure of a two element 
cluster. 


There are two slowly changing cluster-wide databases 
used to route requests and responses to the appropriate 
modules in the cluster. First the volume location 
database (VLDB) tracks both the identity of each 
volume s containing aggregate, as well as the D-blade 
that is currently responsible for that aggregate. The N- 
blade consults the VLDB to determine which D-blade 
to send a request for a particular volume. In addition, 
the D-blade occasionally needs to initiate callbacks to a 
client via a particular virtual interface. Second, the VIF 
manager database tracks which N-blade is currently 
hosting each virtual interface. In today s protocols, 
these callbacks are typically issued in support of such 
operations such as CIFS oplock revokes, NFSv4 
delegation revokes and NLM asynchronous lock grants. 
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Figure 2: Example Cluster 


Figure 3 shows three aggregates, one behind each GX 
server. Each aggregate stores two volumes which 
contain the junctions to produce the tree structured 
namespace shown on the upper right. 
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Figure 3: Overall architecture 


We now walk through the details of the processing of 
an operation. Assume a storage client sends a CIFS 
request to filer node 2 with a file handle specifying a 
file in volume Pl. The N-blade on server node 2 
removes the request from the queue of the CIFS 
connection, and extracts the SpinNP file handle from 
the CIFS state and the request. The N-blade extracts a 
volume ID from the file handle and uses this ID to 
index into a cached copy of the VLDB to find the ID of 
the aggregate storing volume P1. Then the N-blade uses 
the aggregate ID to lookup the network address of the 
D-blade responsible for aggregate (node 3) and sends 
one or more SpinNP requests to that addresses. The D- 
blade receives the SpinNP request and executes it, 
sending the response back to the originating N-blade, 
which generates a CIFS response and sends _ the 
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response back to the client. Section 5 discusses SpinNP 
in more detail. 


3.2 Virtual Servers 

The preceding section described the GX data 
architecture, consisting of a collection of virtual 
volumes distributed among a collection of aggregates 
owned by different servers in a cluster, and glued 
together to form a single tree-structured global name 
space. Clients typically access these volumes by 
contacting the server at one of several network 
addresses (typically IP addresses). A virtual interface 
(VIF) is a virtual network card having one or more 
network addresses and a corresponding routing domain, 
bound at any instant to a physical network card. Virtual 
interfaces migrate to different physical network cards in 
case of failures to links or servers. 


This entire collection of virtual volumes accessed via a 
set of virtual interfaces may be virtualized as a virtual 
server. A virtual server consists of its own set of 
virtual volumes, with one designated as the virtual 
server root, acting as the root of the virtual server s 
private name space. A virtual server also contains its 
own set of virtual interfaces, and any operation received 
on a virtual server s interface is automatically restricted 
to accessing one of the virtual server s volumes. In 
effect, this provides GX with the capability to divide a 
cluster s resources into isolated sections, with each 
section on its own private subnet, and with users from 
that subnet limited to accessing data in their own 
section, independent of any discretionary access control 
lists that might exist. The alternative to virtual servers 
would be to have multiple clusters. 


3.3 Location Independence and 
Single System Image 


A fundamental goal of the GX architecture is the 
aggregation of a set of servers into a cluster that appears 
externally as a single large server having many volumes 
and many network interfaces through which those 
volumes may be accessed. A fundamental property of 
these clusters is that any volume can be accessed via 
any interface in the cluster, and any element can be 
managed via any network interface in the cluster (a 
well-defined exception is described in section 3.2). 


Location independence provides the core underpinnings 
for transparent and online resource reconfiguration. 
Specifically, volumes can be moved dynamically 
between aggregates and servers in a GX _ cluster, and 
these move operations occur completely transparently 
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to the clients, moving both data and file lock state 
atomically. 


Similarly, the architecture allows virtual interfaces to 
migrate transparently between physical network cards, 
although today s implementation of VIF migration is 
not completely transparent for certain protocols: CIFS 
users see a TCP connection reset that may be visible as 
a very short lived server failure. This may be remedied 
by migrating the CIFS TCP connection state before 
doing, at least, a manual VIF failover. 


The result is a clustered file system where data can be 
transparently moved between nodes in a cluster, users 
can be transparently moved between nodes in a cluster, 
and in general, the entire system can be reconfigured 
online. This level of management flexibility is required 
in today s environments where no suspensions of 
access to storage are permitted, even for adding new 
servers or decommissioning obsolete servers. 


4 Namespace 


4.1 Overview 


The namespace uses ideas from the Andrew Filesystem 
and AFS for constructing a namespace built from a 
collection of storage volumes linked to each other in a 
tree. AFS and the GX namespace share the following 
properties: 


e A consistent view of the namespace is provided 
from any client. 


e Different volumes of the namespace tree can come 
from different server nodes on the network (termed 
D-blades). 


e Volumes can be moved among nodes without 
disrupting clients or processes on the clients 
holding open files of the migrated volume. 


e Volumes can be replicated and replicas distributed 
across the server nodes for purposes of load 
balancing and enhanced data availability. 


AFS and GX diverge in that the latter does not require 
special purpose client software to access the namespace 
or to enjoy the properties described above. Instead 
existing file access mechanisms like CIFS and NFS can 
be used. 


While AFS maintained its namespace via pointers to 
child volumes stored in the filesystem, GX uses a 
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junction table (maintained in the VLDB). The junction 
table contains mounting relationships, which are 
triples consisting of a parent volume, a child volume, 
and a junction, which is a reference to a directory-like 
file object that exists in the parent volume. The 
junction, identified by its inode and _ generation 
numbers, serves as the mount point for a child volume. 
A volume, identified by a Master Data Set Identifier 
(MSID), can have multiple junctions in it, each 
corresponding to a mount point in the junction table. A 
child volume can be a parent volume to other child 
volumes. The junction table thus can be thought of as 
table of directed arcs in a graph. 


Some limitations of volume mounting include: 


e Only the root directory of a child volume is 
mounted on a parent volume's directory. 


e <A child volume cannot have multiple parent 
volumes (i.e. there may be no more than one entry 
in the junction table specifying this volume as a 
child). 


The former limitation exists partly out of expediency 
and partly from the observation that volumes can be 
very small in ONTAP GX (as is the case in ONTAP- 
7G) [NetApp]. There's no need to mount subdirectories 
of a volume, when one could instead break a volume 
into several smaller volumes (a procedure which is 
simplified via the use of zero-copy volume cloning). In 
addition, the root of a volume is the obvious place to 
look for a parent volume to which to ascend. 


The latter limitation exists to support traversal between 
a child volume and its parent volume as happens with a 
UNIX "cd .. issued from the root directory of a child 
volume. Otherwise it is not clear which parent volume 
to ascend to. 


When an N-blade gets a request to access an object 
name that is a junction, it checks to see if there is a 
child volume mounted on the junction, instead of 
returning an NFS file handle that contains the MSID of 
the volume the junction lives on, and the fileid and 
generation number of the junction. The N-blade queries 
the junction table, using the MSID of the volume (the 
parent), and the inode number and generation number 
of the junction. If an entry is found, (and there should 
be at most one entry), then the entry has the MSID of 
the child volume, and the VLDB is queried with the 
MSID as a key to find the D-blade in the GX cluster 
that owns the child MSID. 


When a D-blade gets a request to return the inode 
number and generation number of the parent of the root 
of a volume, it indicates to the N-blade that the root of 
the volume has already been reached. This time the N- 
blade needs to query the junction table using the child 
volume's MSID as the key. The result of the query is 
either the MSID of the parent volume, and the inode 
number and generation number of the junction the child 
volume is mounted on, or the result is an indication that 
the client is already at the root directory, of the root 
volume, of the namespace tree. 


In the event of a D-blade failure, the ability to transit to 
any volume on that D-blade is lost. 


The goal of the namespace is to emulate a single 
filesystem. However in some areas the emulation 
breaks down. GX does not support renaming or hard 
linking files across volumes. Other areas of break down 
are described in the next two subsections. 


4.2 Considerations for CIFS 
Clients 


CIFS supports a form of access control called Access 
Control Lists (ACLs). Each file can have one ACL. 
Each ACL contains one or more Access Control Entries 
(ACEs). An ACE contains a user or group identifier, 
and a bit mask of operations (read the file, delete the 
file, write the file, etc.), specifying whether a user or 
member of the group is to be allowed to perform the 
operation or to be denied the operation, and some flags. 
One flag is the inheritance bit. If this bit is set on a 
directory, then this indicates that any file or directory 
created inside the directory should inherit the ACE. 


An issue is whether ACL inheritance should work 
across junctions. We considered and rejected two 
possibilities. 


The first possibility is if the junction's parent directory 
has the inheritance bit set, then the ACL should be 
inherited in the child volume, even if the root directory 
of the child volume does not have inheritance set. 


The second possibility is if the root directory of the 
child volume has the inheritance bit set (even if the 
parent directory of the junction of the parent volume 
does not have inheritance set) the ACLs should be 
propagated from the parent volume. The ability to 
dynamically reconfigure the namespace complicates 
these possibilities - what do we do if a volume is 
remounted under a directory with a different inheritance 
value? 
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In the interest of producing the least surprise, we have 
chosen to not inherit ACLs across junctions, regardless 
whether the inheritance bit is set in the parent volume 
or the root of the child volume. 


CIFS supports a feature called "Change Notify" where a 
CIFS client can register an interest in being notified 
about changes to the directory or an entire tree of 
directories and files. For applications it arguably makes 
sense for change notify to work across junctions. 
However, because this has the potential to consume 
almost all cluster bandwidth, GX does not support 
change notify across junctions. 


Both ONTAP-7G and GX _ support a feature called the 
security style which applies to volumes. The security 
style indicates whether to use Windows (ACLs), UNIX 
(mode bits), or a mix of the two for enforcing access. 
As in ONTAP-7G, the security style can be assigned 
per volume in GX . However if the security style is not 
specified when a volume is mounted, it will inherit the 
security style of its parent volume. 


4.3 Considerations for NFS 
Clients 


NFS clients typically run on systems that expect some 
conformance to UNIX semantics. One semantic used by 
UNIX utilities like "cp", and "mv" is to invoke the 
stat() system call on two or more files and use the 
returned inode number to ensure the files are different. 
Among other data, the stat() system call returns the 
inode number of the specified file. Suppose "m" is 
mount point, and "p" is a file in the parent volume, and 
"c" is a file in the child volume. Because the child and 
parent volumes are independent volumes, "p" and "c" 
could very well have the same inode numbers. In that 
case, "cp p m/c" would fail because the inode numbers 
of the source and target are the same. We considered 
and rejected using the full 64 bits of an NFS version 3 
inode number to encode the MSID and inode number, 
because not all clients, or applications on such clients 
can cope with the upper 32 (or 33) bits of an inode 
number being non-zero. Instead, we borrow the AFS 
idea of computing a hashed inode number using the 
file's volume's MSID and the file's inode number as 
input. This computed inode number is used only for 
replies to GETATTR (get attribute) requests; the NFS 
file handle uses the real inode number. 


We found that some NFS clients had problems when 
the link count of a directory did not exactly equal the 
number of child directories plus the entries for "." and 
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This was caused by a junction in a directory not 
increasing the link count. We now implement junctions 
as objects that behave like directories in all ways, 
except that permissions for search, read, and write are 
denied to all. This way, directory properties like 
increasing the link count of its parent directory are 
preserved. 


4.4 Snapshots 


WAFL snapshot semantics continue to be supported in 
GX with some ramifications for the global namespace 
[Hitz]. Supporting coordinated snapshots among 
volumes distributed among several D-blades would be 
desirable, and theoretically possible (if difficult). 
Snapshot coordination is currently not part of GX 
architecture because coordinating snapshots across all 
volumes of an arbitrarily-sized namespace cannot scale. 


The magic *.snapshot directory is omnipresent in GX, 
but because snapshots are not coordinated, the system 
denies clients the capability to navigate from a snapshot 
of a parent directory into a snapshot of a child volume. 
The reason is illustrated by an example. At time T a 
snapshot of parent volume A is taken, at T+1, child 
volume B is unmounted from A, and C is mounted 
where B was, at T+2 a snapshot of C is taken, and at 
T+3, the user unexpectedly encounters a snapshot of 
volume C instead of a snapshot of B. 


5 SpinNP 

The GX cluster is connected by a family of message- 
passing protocols called SpinNP. SpinNP is a layered 
system that defines a session and operations layer, and 
that specifies the requirements of its underlying 
transport layer. SpinNP is used for all high-traffic 
message passing within the cluster, both between N- 
blades and D-blades, as well as between different D- 
blades. 


In developing SpinNP, we were motivated by the need 
for a RPC protocol with a tightly integrated session 
layer. We took a holistic approach to the design of 
SpinNP, which gave us the ability to assign function to 
the transport, session, and application layers as needed. 
We were able to build security, flow control and 
versioning features in from the ground up, and to design 
a protocol that can be run over multiple different and 
commonly available transports. 


5.1 Transport Requirements 


SpinNP sessions are layered over a network transport. 
Any transport can be used as long as it provides a 
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connection-oriented protocol that provides reliable 
delivery of completely framed messages. We built a 
transport called RC, which is a simple message framing 
layer over UDP. The framing is required to delimit 
SpinNP messages on a byte stream protocol such as 
TCP. We also implemented other transports, including 
“a memory-to-memory transport which is used only in 
the case of local communication between two blades 
which are co-located on the same cluster node. It is 
also possible to implement a transport over the PCI or 
other I/O buses. 


Each transport provides an abstraction of one or more 
connections. Connections are simply pipes through 
which we can feed messages. Connections supply 
resource-limited flow control at the level of individual 
messages. More than one connection can be in 
operation simultaneously between the same pair of 
communicating entities. 


The transport must be robust enough to inform the 
session layer when a connection has been lost. Timely 
notification of connection loss is important to speed 
session recovery. 


5.2 Sessions 


SpinNP sessions provide: strong security based on the 
GSS_API [Linn]: outer level flow control: the 
capability of exactly-once message delivery; strong 
major and minor versioning support; and multiple 
message priority channels per session. 


SpinNP operations are RPC-like, and consist of one 
request message and a corresponding response message 
that is returned from the receiver to the sender of the 
request. SpinNP sessions support a_ bi-directional 
request flow and corresponding response flows in the 
opposite directions. Each SpinNP session is layered 
over at least three connections, one each for message 
priority levels low, medium and high. Low priority is 
used for normal request and response traffic. Medium 
priority is used for callback requests and responses. 
High priority is used for normal requests that are 
performed as a result of a callback. An example is the 
data flushes that occur after a file delegation is revoked 
by a callback. 


The session is initially formed by the exchange of a 
SpinNP _CREATE SESSION request and response. 
This request and response have distinguished values in 
their first bytes, which allow negotiation of the overall 
SpinNP protocol level. Once a mutually agreed-upon 
base protocol version has been established, the 
connection is authenticated by the exchange of GSS 


tokens. This follows the normal GSS sequence of 
security context creation (GSS_Init_Sec_Context), data 
protection and/or encryption (GSS_Wrap), and context 
destruction (GSS Delete Sec Context). SpinNP has 
session level operations for each of these GSS 
commands. Session initialization also requires the 
negotiation of a set of operational protocols, called 
interfaces, which actually perform the operations that 
implement scalable file services within a cluster. Each 
interface consists of a set of operations, each defined by 
“a request and response message pair. One of the 
primary interfaces is the file operations interface, which 
is used primarily between the N-blades and D-blades to 
implement network file system operations. 


Each interface is separately versioned, independently of 
the base protocol. The base protocol version is 
negotiated during the exchange of the first two request 
and response messages. If agreement is reached on a 
mutually acceptable version, the session negotiation can 
be completed. This establishes the content of the 
message headers, as well as the content of a special set 
of requests and responses, called the session operations 
interface. These operations are used to perform 
GSS_API session initiation, and other SpinNP session 
negotiations. 


The GSS_API is used not only to authenticate each 
participant in the session to the other over the initial 
connection, but also to authenticate each additional 
connection that is bound to the session. This is 
accomplished by the exchange of a pair of challenge- 
response tokens over the newly established connection. 
This exchange must complete before the connection can 
be bound to the session. 


SpinNP sessions implement request level flow control. 
This limits the number of requests that can be 
outstanding in any session. The flow control combines 
slotted and sliding window techniques. Each session 
consists of a number of channels. Each channel has a 
sliding request window. Within a channel, requests are 
assigned sequence numbers. If the window size is n, 
the request with sequence number / +” cannot be issued 
until the response has been received for all requests 
with sequence number less than or equal to 7. This 
ensures that a number of requests can be in-flight at the 
same time, allowing a high degree of concurrency. 
However, the sliding window is vulnerable to a single 
long-running request holding up the entire channel. To 
reduce the likelihood of this happening, SpinNP allows 
the creation of multiple channels for each session. Each 
channel has its own sliding window, and so if one 
channel becomes blocked, requests can still be sent 
over another channel. The end-to-end windowing 
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allows the receiver to apply back-pressure on the 
request channels. 


There are three priority levels of channels in a session: 
high, medium and low. There is no direct binding of 
channels to particular connections, except that the 
following rules are applied to select a connection on 
which to send a message. Low priority requests and 
responses are restricted to the low priority channels and 
are sent over low priority links. Medium priority 
messages are sent over the medium priority channel, 
and can be sent over either the medium or low priority 
connections. Similarly, high priority messages are sent 
over the high priority channel, but can then be 
transmitted over any of the connections, high, medium 
or low priority. 


Sessions implement an at-most-once semantic, and will 
not tolerate lost messages from the transport layer. 
Should the transport layer fail to deliver a message, the 
session layer can trigger session recovery, which will 
attempt to construct a new session to replace the failed 
session. It is expected that the transport will retry 
sending the message until it determines that it is not 
possible to send the message. At this point, the 
transport will inform the session layer that a message is 
undeliverable, and the session will be reset. 


5.3 File Operations 


The most important SpinNP interface is the File 
Operations interface. The requests in this interface 
support the CIFS and NFS network file operations. 
Incoming CIFS and NFS messages are translated by the 
N-blade to SpinNP messages, which are in a common 
format independent of the original source format. 
SpinNP file operations support all the normal CIFS and 
NFS file access operations, as well as locking 
operations. 


SpinNP file operations are designed to encompass the 
semantics of both CIFS and NFS, including NFS 
versions 2, 3 and 4. It does this without relying on an 
indicator in the request of what the source protocol was. 
(Such an indicator is included in each request, but is 
only used for statistics gathering, quality of service 
monitoring, and failure diagnosis.) This requires that 
all expected responder behaviors be specified directly 
in the protocol. For example, the protocol requires that 
file names be accompanied by a set of flags that 
indicate whether case sensitive or case insensitive 
naming applies. Much of the challenge of 
implementing a server is to ensure correct operation 
under arbitrary source protocols without relying on the 
identification of the specific source protocol. An 
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additional challenge is to select the correct behavior 
when the semantics of two clients, using different 
network file service protocols, conflict. Such conflicts 
are usually resolved consistently, by conventions 
favoring one or the other source protocol. 


The file operations support all NFS and CIFS 
semantics, including CIFS oplocks and NFSv4 
delegations. To support these features and others, a set 
of file callback operations is also defined. File 
callbacks flow from the D-blade to the N-blade, which 
relays them to a client, which in turn responds to the N- 
blade, which in turn responds to the D-blade. These 
callback operations are used to set the client state, for 
example, to recall a file or directory delegation. Such 
operations are necessary to ensure that the server 
maintains control over its resources and to give the 
server the ability to inform the client when it is 
expected to synch cached updates. 


The full set of SpinNP file operations resembles NFS, 
and is listed below. With few exceptions (e.g. WATCH 
is for setting up change notify, and is specific to CIFS) 
NFS and CIFS requests can be handled with the same 
operation. The specifics of NFS or CIFS semantics are 
specified via flags and parameters in each request. E.g. 
WRITE includes a flag to support CIFS called 
RSRV_AT_EOF which directs the D-blade to reserve 
extra disk space for the file whenever a write is done 
that extends the size of the file. 


Table 1  SpinNP File Operations 
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While we originally planned to build a replay cache 
into the SpinNP session layer, we discovered we could 
achieve better end-to-end resiliency by building a 
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replay cache in the SpinNP file operations layer, and 
that this can also provide the functionality required in 
an NFS response cache. It proved to be simpler and 
more effective to provide a single end-to-end solution 
than to chain together multiple links protected by 
different replay caches. 


5.4 SpinNP IDL 


We created a new interface description language (IDL) 
for SpinNP. This IDL has features that facilitate direct 
compilation of marshalling and unmarshalling code 
from the SpinNP specifications. The IDL relies heavily 
on two variable structures. The first is the switch, 
which selects variable fields from one of several 
alternatives. The switch is comparable to a C union; 
however, the selection of a branch is_ explicitly 
determined by a discriminator which is the first element 
of the switch construct. The total size required by a 
switch is determined by the selected branch, not by the 
size of the largest possible branch. The other is the 
collection, which can select any number of variable 
fields, specifying which fields are selected by a bitmap 
specification which appears at the beginning of the 
collection. 


Examples of a switch and a collection from the SpinNP 
file operations specification are: 


struct fileop req msg body t { 
src_protocol t src protocol; 
fileop request flags t fileop flags; 
cred t cred; 
switch (fileop proc _num_t proc) { 
case NULL FILEOP: 
null fileop req t 
case ACCESS: 
access req t 


null fileop; 
access; 


} s3 


}3 


collection file attr t 
(file attr types _t fa type) { 
case FA_CHANGE: 


uint64d t fa change; 
case FA SIZE: 
uintéd4d t fa size; 


be 

The SpinNP IDL is strongly typed, which facilitates 
compilation of code directly from the specification. We 
developed an IDL compiler to build C, C++, Perl and 
Ethereal code all from the same input file, which is the 
written specification of the interface. Having an exact 
match between the protocol specification and the code, 
including Ethereal descriptions, significantly sped 
development [Lamping]. 


One of the most important features of the SpinNP IDL 
is its strong support for versioning. It is possible to 
annotate a single copy of a SpinNP interface 
specification document so that multiple versions of the 
protocol can be specified by the same document. This 
gives a clear indication of the development of the 
protocol, and ties directly into the interface compiler, 
which generates marshalling and unmarshalling code 
that is aware of the differing contents of each version. 


6 System Management 


System management in the ONTAP GX system 1s 
responsible for maintaining the illusion that a GX 
cluster is a single system, even as new servers join the 
cluster, old servers are removed from the cluster, data is 
migrated between aggregates, and network addresses 
migrate between physical network cards. 


Management is also responsible for ensuring that a 
large cluster hides the failures of internal components, 
so as to give the appearance not only of a 
reconfigurable cluster, but a cluster that never stops 
providing service. 


The rest of this section describes the details of GX 
system management. 


6.1 Replicated Database 


The heart of the system management software is the 
replicated database, RDB. While RDB (not to be 
confused with Oracle s RDB) is mostly a new design, it 
uses some ideas from the "ubik" library used by AFS. 


Databases built atop RDB store all cluster wide 
configuration information, including the location of all 
the cluster s virtual and physical resources, and the 
state of any long-running tasks that need to survive the 
failure of any given node. Each replica of an RDB 
database is guaranteed to be equivalent. 


RDB provides two significant types of functionality. 


First, it provides an election mechanism, used to elect a 
coordinator for updates to the underlying database. All 
updates to the database are funneled through this 
elected master, allowing a relatively straightforward 
implementation of the database. In addition, the elected 
master can perform application specific tasks that 
require at most a single instance to run successfully. 
For example, the elected master for the virtual interface 
manager also runs the single instance of the task that 
moves virtual interfaces between physical network 
cards in the event of a link or node failure in the cluster. 
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Because a new election is performed after a node 
failure, RDB can keep a database application running in 
the face of multiple node failures. 


Second, RDB provides a transactional database facility 
allowing structured records to be atomically added to 
any system management databases. RDB databases are 
replicated among a set of machines in the cluster 
(referred to as a “ring ). Currently, all machines in the 
cluster are in the RDB ring, and updates can be 
performed to the database as long as a majority of the 
servers in the ring are operational. A proper majority is 
required to unambiguously resolve the case where a 
network partitions. As RDB transactions are created, 
they contact the master for an (epoch, transaction ID) 
pair. The transaction ID is essentially a transaction 
count since the last time the cluster changed 
masters. The epoch is a sequence number of the 
number of times the master changed. Thus, by sorting 
on epoch and then ID, we get a global ordering of 
transactions in a cluster. 


GX and RDB do not guarantee that the state of a 
database will be the same for the duration of an 
operation on a cluster. For example if a volume is one 
D-blade when a CIFS request arrives to file on the 
volume, the volume could move when the N-blade 
issues a SPINNP request. The N-blade would get an 
error indicating the volume has moved, and re-consult 
RDB for the volume s new D-blade. 


A number of the databases built on top of RDB are 
discussed below. 


6.2 Volume Location Database 


The volume location database (VLDB) is an RDB 
replicated database. The VLDB stores a number of 
tables used by N-blades and the system management 
processes to locate 
corresponding to a particular volume. First, the volume 
is mapped to the aggregate that holds the volume. 
Second, because ownership of entire aggregates can be 
passed from one system to another, as in the case of 
system failure, the aggregate ID is mapped to a D-blade 
ID. Third, the D-blade ID is mapped to its network 
addresses via another RDB-based database, part of the 
VIF manager, described below. In addition, if a 
junction is encountered, the N-blade consults the 
junction table (kept in RDB, as described in section 4), 
to find the mounted child volume. Note that all of these 
mappings are composed and cached in the N-blade s 
memory, so that the results of all four lookups are 
typically available after a single hash table lookup. 
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in several steps - the D-blade 


The contents of each of these tables change during 
certain operations. When a volume is moved between 
servers, or between aggregates on the same server, the 
volume is first moved, and at the very end, the VLDB is 
updated to indicate that the volume has a new home 
aggregate. If a server in a storage failover partnership 
(where two D-blades share access to same set of disks 
and can takeover from each other in event of failure) 
fails, the surviving server updates the VLDB s 
aggregate to D-blade mapping, so that all of the N- 
blades in the system know where to find the aggregate. 
And if a system administrator changes the network 
address of an N-blade or D-blade, the blade s cluster IP 
address set is updated in the VIF manager s database as 
well. 


6.3 Virtual Interface Location 
Database 


The Virtual Interface (VIF) location database is 
managed by an active RDB process called the Virtual 
Interface manager (the VIF manager). The VIF 
manager is responsible for tracking which virtual 
network interfaces are associated with which physical 
network cards in the cluster, and ensuring that, should a 
server fail, that the IP addresses associated with the 
failed VIF are moved to an acceptable backup network 
card. 


It is obviously important — regardless of what type of 
failures occur — that a given VIF is exported by no 
more than one physical network card at any instant. To 
provide this guarantee, VIFs are divided into two 
classes, fixed VIFs, which never migrate to other 
systems, even upon link or host failure, and moveable 
VIFs, which can be moved between servers in a cluster. 
If a cluster loses more than half of its servers, the RDB 
database will be unable to elect a master, and every VIF 
manager will see, after a small timeout, that it is no 
longer in contact with the RDB master for this database. 
When this occurs, all moveable VIFs are torn down, 
since the VIF manager can not distinguish between a 
majority of the servers in a cluster being down, and a 
network partition, where the master VIF manager 
process is simply no longer reachable from the local 
VIF manager. In the latter case, however, the VIF 
manager will likely reassign the moveable VIFs to 
another system, and to avoid having a cluster with 
duplicate IP addresses from different ports, a VIF 
manager that can t contact the VIF manager RDB 
master must tear down its moveable VIFs. Because 
fixed VIFs can never migrate to other servers, these 
VIFs can continue operation even after loss of contact 
with the RDB master, and indeed, this is the sole reason 
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for the distinction. Of course, it is very rare for a 
cluster to lose more than half of its servers; typical 
failure modes are single server failures and network 
partitions, where a majority of servers remain in contact 
with each other. 


6.4 System Management 
Framework 


The system management framework provides 
administrative interfaces to the cluster. It is based upon 
the eponymously named SME from Marconi 
Corporation. The system management framework 
generates a web user interface, command line interface 
and SNMP tables based upon a set of tables provided as 
input. 


The commands invoked by this framework update 
configuration state stored in RDB, and thus mirrored to 
all servers in the cluster. 


6.5 Job Controller 


The job controller module is a part of the system 
management framework that provides support for long 
running operations that need to be restarted or cleaned 
up after a server failure. 


The job controller provides RDB-based stable storage 
to keep track of the progress of a job. For example, a 
volume move operation is a complex multi-step 
operation with significant temporary state that must be 
cleaned up in the event of an error. A volume move 
begins by creating a volume on the destination server 
and creating a snapshot at the source server. The 
contents of the snapshot are then propagated to the 
empty volume at the destination. The snapshot 
propagation cycle is repeated several times and finally 
the VLDB 1s updated to point to the volume s new 
location. With this implementation, it is clear that if a 
crash occurs during the move, significant clean up must 
be performed before the operation can be restarted. The 
job controller provides a straightforward mechanism to 
ensure that the cleanup operations are invoked and the 
job restarted. 


7 False Starts 


The original design of junctions included the MSID of 
the child volume. This would have complicated data 
protection logic. For example, a volume might be 
backed up, and then the volume or subset thereof 
restored in a different place in namespace. Without 
additional logic, the restored volume would contain 


junctions pointing to child volumes that existed in other 
parts of the namespace. 


The SPINNP protocol conveys semantics in a file 
access protocol independent manner. In most cases, the 
cost of this generality is nominal. However, when the 
D-blade converted READDIR results from WAFL to 
SPINNP, and the N-blade converted SPINNP 
READDIR results to NFS READDIR results, the CPU 
overhead was significant. We extended SPINNP to 
support NFS formatted READDIR results, and gained 
about 5% throughput using the benchmark described in 
the next section. 


8 Performance 


8.1 Overview 


The system's performance characteristics derive from 
the division of the file service process into separate 
protocol termination and disk service modules (the N- 
blade and D-blade modules, respectively). As 
described in section 3.1, the high performance path 
consists of client requests traversing an N-blade routing 
across the cluster network and terminating at the 
appropriate D-blade (as illustrated in Figure 2). 


The resources that drive performance include the 
clients networks, N-blade CPU and memory 
bandwidth, cluster network, D-blade CPU and memory 
bandwidth, and disk bandwidth. For typical NAS access 
patterns, we find the CPU balances across the N- and 
D-blades. A zero-copy networking stack removes the 
memory bandwidth bottleneck. Disk subsystem delays 
are ameliorated by adequate memory cache, including 
NVRAM to minimize latency of writes, on the D-blade. 


8.2 Scaling 

From a data traffic perspective, each N-blade is acting 
as no more than a switch to one of several other D- 
blades, which simplifies the analysis of the scaling 
limits of GX. 


The performance of a node in a cluster (in operations 
per second) will be: 

performance _of _local_ operations 

+ performance _of _remote _ operations 
Where performance_of_local_operations is the 
performance of operations received by an N-blade that 
go to the D-blade that exists on the same node, and 
performance_of_remote_operations is the 
performance of operations received by the N-blade that 
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go to D-blades that are not one the same node as the N- 
blade. 


Assuming each N-blade receives an equal share of load 
from external clients, and assuming each N-blade 
evenly switches its received load to each D-blade, then 
among the D-blades, each D-blade is processing the 
same load. Let P be the performance of a single node 
cluster. Then in an N node 
cluster performance _of local _operations=P/N , 
and performance _of _remote_ operations =P x(N-1)/NxE, 
where E is the performance efficiency of remote 
operations. Thus the expected performance of a cluster 
of N nodes is: 

expected performance cluster(N) 


i ve{(Z)+(P> a «e)| = P+Px(N-1)xE 


= Px(1+(N -1)xE) 
(For N > 0) 





8.2.1 Scaling Results 


To measure scaling, we used the SPEC SFS91_R1 V3.0 
benchmark to generate a standard workload of NFS 
(version 3) operations/second [Capps]. We present SFS 
numbers, because the SFS workload has a mix of I/O 
and metadata operations (both modifying and non- 
modifying) and is derived from some real customer 
workloads. SFS has uniform access rules that require 
no partitioning of data among the devices that comprise 
the system under test. Thus the SFS matches the 
assumptions listed in the previous section. 


We rarely run large cluster performance benchmarks 
because of the labor and capital costs and because 
we ve found that setting up a two-node cluster, and 
configuring the benchmark to direct 100% of each N- 
blade s SpinNP traffic to the other (remote) D-blade is 
a sufficient predictor of how the large cluster will scale. 
As a result, we have just two large cluster figures to 
offer. 


On a single mid range cluster node we achieved about 
20,900 operations/second. On the two node ”~100% 
remote cluster we achieved about 17,900 
operations/second. Note that neither of these runs were 
compliant from SPEC s mun rules, because the goal was 
to determine the maximum throughput, not to produce a 


" spEC ™ and the benchmark name SPECsfs97 R1 ™ are 
registered trademarks of the Standard Performance Evaluation 
Corporation. For the latest SPECsfs97_R1 benchmark results visit 
www.spec.org (or more specifically: www.spec.org/osg/sfs97_R1). 
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compliant run. Thus, fewer than the required 10 “load 
points were attempted with each single node run (see 
page 55 of [SPEC]). From the single node and ”100% 


remote runs we derive an expected efficiency of 
85.6%. A 20 node cluster achieved about 318,000 
operations/second versus an 


expected_performance_cluster(20) value of 360,000 
operations/second. We did not have the same number of 
disk drives per node in the 20 node cluster as in the one 
and two node cluster, and believe that accounts for the 
discrepancy. We did not re-run with more drives 
because we were aiming for a much higher number. 


Using our “high end cluster node, a 24 node cluster 
configuration measured 1,032,461 SPECsfs97_R1.v3 
operations per second, (with a corresponding overall 
response time of 1.53 milliseconds; for a definition of 
overall response time, see pages 55-56 of [SPEC]). 
Each node had three one gigabit/second Ethernet 
controllers, one for handling client traffic, two for the 
cluster interconnect. We do not have single node and 
100% remote two cluster node numbers for the same 
software version on the high end node. However, 
several months after the 24 node run was published at 
SPEC s web site, we measured the high end single node 
at about 55,000 operations/second, and each node of the 
100% remote two-node cluster at about 41,000 
operations/second per node. The expected efficiency is 
about 75%, and expected_performance_cluster(24) = 
1,003,750 or below 2.8% of actual results. 


8.3 Load Balancing 


In any collection of systems intended to service a 
common pool of clients, balancing load across the 
collection is an important consideration. We discuss 
two techniques used to address the problem. 


8.3.1 Rebalancing Load 


A fallacy of the previous section is the assumption that 
loads to the cluster or inside the cluster will be 
balanced. Because hot spots are a reality, GX offers two 
axes for balancing load. 


The first axis is the ability to transparently migrate 
volumes among D-blades. With this capability, a given 
D-blade, and indeed a given set of disks, need not be a 
hot spot. Since volumes can be made arbitrarily small 
(while still being dynamically expandable), then, 
subject to the maximum file size needs of the 
application, one can create many small volumes that 
can be independently moved around the cluster as 
frequently as needed. The smaller the average volume 
size, the faster it can be moved in reaction to a load 
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imbalance and the easier to find a D-blade with 
sufficient spare cycles to service it. 


The second axis is the ability to transparently migrate 
virtual network interfaces (VIFs) from one N-blade to 
another. The more VIFs a cluster has, the easier it is 
balance load across N-blades. Each N-blade has 
multiple VIFs, perhaps even multiple VIFs that refer to 
the same namespace. As the number of VIFs 
approaches the number of external clients, or the even 
the number of unique client source network addresses 
(for clients with multiple interfaces), the flexibility to 
respond to clients that dominate the capacity of a single 
N-blade improves. The clients that are using a VIF on 
an N-blade can be migrated by moving the VIF to an N- 
blade that has less load. 


8.3.2 Load Balancing Mirrors 


The root volume of a namespace, if not mirrored, 
becomes a performance bottleneck even if the traffic is 
mostly LOOKUP operations. To prevent the D-blade 
that holds the root volume of the namespace from being 
a bottleneck, a best practice for GX 1s to have a read- 
only load balancing (LB) mirror of the root volume of 
the namespace on each D-blade of the cluster. Each 
mirror is created via an asynchronous volume 
SnapMirror operation, which is similar to the 
asynchronous VSM feature in ONTAP-7G [Patterson]. 
This way, any read-only external client request (CIFS, 
NFS, etc.) that accesses the root volume can be serviced 
from any D-blade. Since external client requests arrive 
at N-blades, and since each N-blade will tend to have a 
local D-blade on the same node, the external request 
can be serviced locally, rather than being serviced by a 
D-blade that is on another node. 


The set of load balancing mirrors, plus the writeable 
master volume, is collectively called a volume family. 
Each member of a volume family has a unique data set 
identifier (DSID), but each member shares the same 
MSID. This way, NFS requests can be routed to any 
available load balancing mirror for an MSID that 
appears in the request's NFS filehandle. 


If a volume is a load balancing mirror, clients are 
permitted to access and modify the writeable master, 
but only if the access path is prefixed by the component 
"/.admin". Note that whether a volume in the path has a 
load balancing mirror is immaterial; the writeable 
version of the volume is always accessed. The ".admin" 
component is not quite a magic directory like WAFL's 
"snapshot": 


e It only appears at the root of the namespace. 
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e For NFS, only mount operations see it; NFS file 
and lock operations do not. 


Thus if an NFS client mounts "/", and then tries to "cd" 
to ".admin" the LOOKUP will fail. Whereas, if the NFS 
client mounts a path starting with "/.admin", all access 
will be via the writeable masters for each volume 
family. GX accomplishes this by using one bit in the 
NFS file handle to indicate whether the writeable tree 
prefixed by "/.admin" is to be used or not. 


Even though ".admin" appears at the root of the 
namespace this does not mean only the root volume in a 
namespace can have load balancing mirrors. Any 
volume can have load balancing mirrors. The writeable 
master of a volume family is always reachable by a path 
that starts with "/.admin". 


If a writeable master is modified, a client accessing the 
volume through the normal path will not see the update 
until the system administrator directs the propagation of 
the updates to the load balancing mirrors. 


8.4 Cluster Expansion 


Ultimately, even with a perfectly balanced load, the 
aggregate load can exceed the cluster's capabilities. GX 
allows one to add nodes to the cluster, and thus provide 
new, idle places, to which to migrate load. 


Nonetheless, expansion and migration will not suffice 
for all types of loads. A single volume can potentially 
experience more demand than the load capability of a 
single D-blade. A future version of GX will allow 
volumes to stripe across D-blades. 


The problem of a single client outstripping an N-blade, 
or an N-blade's physical network interfaces is harder to 
solve, and ultimately requires external clients both 
capable of network trunking, and knowing the striping 
in the case of striped volumes. 


9 Experiences with GX 


We summarize the experiences of three customers who 
use GX today. 


The first customer —_a provider of computer generated 
special effects for motion pictures - found that GX and 
its predecessor from Spinnaker provided the only 
storage solution capable of supporting its rendering 
load. Via the transparent volume move feature, the 
customer rebalanced storage usage across its GX nodes, 
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and achieved average storage capacity utilization of 
nearly 90%, adding storage as needed. 


The second customer is a supercomputing center 
supporting the information technology needs of 
scientists and other academic researchers. The customer 
uses a six node GX cluster for storing results of 
workloads and for user home directories with data 
consisting of mainly small files. The cluster handles 
bursts of data of up to 600 megabytes/second of mostly 
NFS traffic with some CIFS. 


The third customer is a semiconductor manufacturer 
with a four node cluster. A single attached client can 
achieve 250 megabytes/second reading or writing, and 
with a 75/25 % mix of read and write, a single client 
achieves 650 megabytes/second. From 224 clients, an 
aggregate 800 megabytes/second write speed was 
measured, and aggregate gigabyte/second read (direct 
I/O) speed was seen, and using the 75/25 % mix 1.2 
gigabytes/second read/wnite speed was achieved. 


10 Conclusions 


Data ONTAP GX provides many of the best features of 
previous scalable namespace file servers. It does this 
through widely deployed network file system protocols, 
including NFS and CIFS, avoiding changes to client 
software. The architecture translates file access 
requests to a common backend protocol that is used for 
all high-traffic communication within the cluster. This 
simplifies the implementation of the backend data 
server modules. The entire cluster is administered 
through a single interface, and administration is 
implemented through a number of cluster services. 
Performance scalability is linear, achieving a rate of 
over one million NFS operations per second on a 24 
node cluster. 
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Abstract 


//TRACE! is a new approach for extracting and replaying 
traces of parallel applications to recreate their I/O behav- 
ior. Its tracing engine automatically discovers inter-node 
data dependencies and inter-I/O compute times for each 
node (process) in an application. This information is re- 
flected in per-node annotated I/O traces. Such annota- 
tion allows a parallel replayer to closely mimic the be- 
havior of a traced application across a variety of stor- 
age systems. When compared to other replay mecha- 
nisms, //TRACE Offers significant gains in replay accu- 
racy. Overall, the average replay error for the parallel 
applications evaluated in this paper is below 6%. 


1 Introduction 


I/O traces play a critical role in storage systems eval- 
uation. They are captured through a variety of mech- 
anisms [3, 4, 7, 16, 24, 50], analyzed to understand 
the characteristics and demands of different applications, 
and replayed against real and simulated storage systems 
to recreate representative workloads. Often, traces are 
much easier to work with than actual applications, par- 
ticularly when the applications are complex to configure 
and run, or involve confidential data or algorithms. 


However, one well-known problem with trace replay is 
the lack of appropriate feedback between storage re- 
sponse times and the arrival rate of requests. In most sys- 
tems, storage system performance affects how quickly 
an application issues I/O. That is, the speed of a storage 
system in part determines the speed of the application. 
Unfortunately, information regarding such feedback is 
rarely present in I/O traces, leaving replayers with little 
guidance as to the proper replay rate. As a result, some 
replayers use the traced inter-arrival times (i.e., timing- 
accurate), some adjust the traced times to approximate 
how a workload might scale, and some ignore the traced 
times in favor of an “as-fast-as-possible” (AFAP) replay. 
For many environments, none of these approaches is cor- 
rect [17]. Worse, one rarely knows how incorrect. 


“Intel Research with Carnegie Mellon University 
'Pronounced “parallel trace” 


Application 
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Figure 1: An example trace replay. This graph plots band- 
width over time, comparing an application to two different re- 
players. The application [28] simulates the checkpointing of 
a large-scale parallel scientific application. For this particular 
configuration, the write phase has numerous data dependencies 
(one outstanding I/O per process and a barrier synchronization 
after each write I/O) and the read phase is dominated by com- 
putation (processing of checkpoint data). AFAP replays the I/O 
traces “as-fast-as-possible,;’ and //TRACE approximates both 
the synchronization and compute time. Because AFAP ignores 
synchronization and computation, it replays faster and places 
different demands on the storage system. //TRACE, however, 
closely tracks the application’s I/O behavior. 


Tracing and replaying parallel applications adds com- 
plexity to an already difficult problem. In particular, data 
dependencies among the compute nodes in a parallel ap- 
plication can further influence the I/O arrival rate and, 
therefore, its demands on a storage system. So, in addi- 
tion to computation time and I/O time, nodes in a par- 
allel application also have synchronization time; such is 
the case when, for example, one node’s output is another 
node’s input. If a replay of a parallel application is to be- 
have like the real application, such dependencies must be 
respected. Otherwise, replay can result in unrealistic per- 
formance or even replay errors (e.g., reading a file before 
it is created). Figure 1 illustrates how synchronization 
and computation can affect the replay accuracy. 
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Parallel applications represent an important class of ap- 
plications in scientific and business environments (e.g., 
oil/gas, nuclear science, bioinformatics, computational 
chemistry, ocean/atmosphere, and seismology). This pa- 
per presents //TRACE, an approach to accurately tracing 
and replaying their I/O in order to create representative 
workloads for storage systems evaluation. 


//TRACE actively manages the nodes in a traced appli- 
cation in order to extract both the computation time and 
information regarding data dependencies. It does so ina 
black-box manner, requiring no modification to the ap- 
plication or storage system. An application is executed 
multiple times with artificial delays inserted into the I/O 
stream of a selected node (called the “throttled” node). 
Such delays expose data dependencies with other nodes 
and also assist in determining the computation time be- 
tween I/Os. I/O traces can then be annotated with this 
information, allowing them to be replayed on a real stor- 
age system with appropriate feedback between the stor- 
age system and the I/O workload. 


//TRACE includes an execution management script, a 
tracing engine, multi-trace post-processing tools, and a 
parallel trace replayer. Execution management consists 
of running an application multiple times, each time de- 
laying I/O from a different node to expose I/O depen- 
dencies. The tracing engine interposes on C library calls 
from an unmodified application to capture I/O requests 
and responses. In the throttled node, this engine also de- 
lays I/O requests. The post-processing tools merge I/O 
traces from multiple runs and create per-node I/O traces 
that are annotated with synchronization and computation 
calls for replay. The parallel trace replayer launches a 
set of processes, each of which replays a trace from a 
given node by computing (via a tight loop that tracks the 
CPU counter), synchronizing (via explicit SIGNAL() and 
WAIT() calls), and issuing I/O requests as appropriate. 


Experiments confirm that //TRACE can accurately recre- 
ate the I/O of a parallel application. For all applications 
evaluated in this paper, the average error is below 6%. 
Of course, the cost of //TRACE is the extra time required 
to extract the I/O dependencies. In the extreme, //TRACE 
could require n runs to trace an application executed on 
n nodes. Further, each of these runs will be slower than 
normal because of the inserted I/O delays. Fortunately, 
one can sample which nodes to throttle and which I/Os to 
delay, thus introducing a useful trade-off between tracing 
time and replay accuracy. For example, when tracing a 
run of Quake [2] (earthquake simulation), delaying every 
10 I/Os (an I/O sampling period of 10) increases tracing 
time by a factor of 5 and yields a replay accuracy of 7%. 
However, one can increase the period to 100 for an 18% 
error and a tracing time increase of 1.7x. 
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This paper is organized as follows. Section 2 provides 
more background, motivates the design of //TRACE, and 
discusses the types of parallel applications for which it is 
intended. Section 3 overviews the design of //TRACE. 
Section 4 details the design and implementation of 
//TRACE. Section 5 evaluates //TRACE. Section 6 sum- 
marizes related work. Section 7 concludes. 


2 Background & motivation 


Storage system performance is critical for parallel appli- 
cations that access large amounts of data. Of course, the 
most accurate means of evaluating a storage system is to 
run an application and measure its performance. How- 
ever, taking such a “test drive” prior to making a de- 
sign or purchase decision is not always feasible. Conse- 
quently, the industry has relied on a wide variety of I/O 
benchmarks (e.g., TPC benchmarks [46], Postmark [25], 
IOzone [31], Bonnie [8], SPC [42], SPECsfs [41], and 
Iometer [23]), many of which are even self-scaling [13] 
and adjust with the speed of the storage system. Un- 
fortunately, while benchmarks are excellent tools for de- 
bugging and stress testing, using them to predict real 
world performance can be challenging; they can also be 
complex to configure and run [39]. In some cases, this 
has led to the creation of pseudo-applications — bench- 
marks crafted to reproduce the I/O activity of particular 
applications [28]. Unfortunately, designing a pseudo- 
application requires considerable expertise and knowl- 
edge of the real application, making them rare. 


Trace replay provides an alternative to benchmarks and 
pseudo-applications: given a trace of I/O from a given 
application, a replayer can read the trace and issue the 
same I/O. The advantages of traces are their representa- 
tiveness of real applications and their ease of use (appli- 
cations can be difficult to configure or may even be confi- 
dential). Unfortunately, existing tracing mechanisms do 
not identify data dependencies across nodes (processes), 
making accurate parallel trace replay difficult. 


In general, the rate at which each node in a parallel ap- 
plication issues I/O is influenced by its synchronization 
with other nodes (its data dependencies) and the speed of 
the storage system. In addition, the computation a node 
performs between I/Os will determine the maximum I/O 
rate. Unless I/O time, synchronization time, and com- 
pute time are all considered, the I/O replay rate may dif- 
fer substantially from that of the application. 


This work explores a new approach to trace collection 
and replay: a parallel trace replayer that issues the same 
I/O as the traced application and approximates its inter- 
I/O computation and data dependencies. In short, it tries 
to behave just like the application. 
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2.1 Trace replay models 


There are two common models for trace replay: closed 
and open. In a closed model, I/O arrivals are dependent 
on I/O completions. In an open model, they are not [40]. 
In a closed model, the replay rate is determined by the 
think time between I/Os and the service time of each I/O 
in the storage system. The faster the storage system com- 
pletes the I/O, the faster the next one will be issued, until 
think time is the limiting factor. In an open model, the 
replay rate is unaffected by the storage system. 


When viewed from the perspective of a storage system, 
most I/O falls somewhere in between an open and closed 
model [17]. This is particularly the case when file sys- 
tems and other middleware (e.g., caches) modulate an 
application’s I/O rate. However, when viewed from the 
perspective of the application, the model is often a closed 
one (i.e., a certain number of outstanding I/O requests 
with a certain think time between I/Os). Therefore, as 
long as the traces are captured above the caches of the 
file and storage systems of interest (i.e., file-level as op- 
posed to block-level), one can replay an application’s file 
I/O using aclosed model in order to create the same feed- 
back as the traced application. The key challenge is de- 
termining what portion of the think time is constant and 
what portion will vary across storage systems. 


For parallel applications, there are two components to 
think time: compute time and synchronization time. 
Compute time is that spent executing application code 
and, for the purposes of storage system evaluation, can be 
held constant during replay. Synchronization time, how- 
ever, is variable — it represents time spent waiting on 
other nodes because of a data dependency and can there- 
fore vary based on the rates of progress of the nodes. 


2.2 Synchronization and the effect on I/O 


A variety of synchronization mechanisms are in use to- 
day, including standard operating system mechanisms 
(signals, pipes, lock files, memory-mapped I/O) [35], 
message passing [20], shared memory [11], and remote 
procedure calls [44]. Also, some applications use hybrid 
approaches [34] (e.g., shared memory together with mes- 
sage passing). Although many of these mechanisms can 
be traced with a conventional tracing tool (e.g., /trace, 
strace, mpitrace), it is unclear how one could replay 
asynchronous communication (e.g., applications using 
select or poll) without a semantic understanding of the 
application. Such asynchronous operations are used ex- 
tensively in parallel applications in order to overlap com- 
munication with computation. Further, some of these 
synchronization mechanisms (e.g., shared memory) are 
not traceable using conventional tracing software. 


Node 0 Node 2 


Node 1 


out 







Barrier 1 


Barrier 2 


Barrier 3 


Barrier 4 


Figure 2: A hypothetical parallel application. All nodes are 
reading, modifying, and writing a shared data structure on disk, 
and barriers are used between each stage to keep the nodes syn- 
chronized. Node | happens to be the slowest node, forcing 
nodes 0 and 2 to wait. Note that under a different storage sys- 
tem, the I/O time for node | could change, thus resulting in 
changes in the synchronization time for nodes 0 and 2. 


For these reasons, tracing and replaying synchronization 
calls is difficult. Namely, the variety of synchronization 
mechanisms and their semantics would need to be un- 
derstood, determining causality for asynchronous mes- 
sages would require application-level knowledge, and 
“untraceable” calls would not be easy to capture. Unfor- 
tunately, ignoring synchronization is not a viable option. 


Consider Figure 2 which illustrates a hypothetical paral- 
lel application modifying a shared data structure; barri- 
ers [33] are used to keep the nodes synchronized between 
stages. As can be seen in the figure, the I/O time com- 
poses only a fraction of the overall running time; there 
is also compute time and synchronization (“wait”) time. 
Moreover, if the speed of the storage system changes, the 
time each node spends waiting on other nodes could also 
change. These effects must be modeled during replay. 


2.3 W/O throttling 


The solution presented in this paper is motivated by 
the desire for a portable tracing tool that does not re- 
quire knowledge of the application or the synchroniza- 
tion mechanisms being used. We accomplish this using 
a well-known technique called //O throttling [9, 21]. 
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Throttling involves selectively slowing down the I/O re- 
quests of an application, processing requests one at a 
time in the order they are received. In doing so, one 
can expose the data dependencies among the nodes in 
a parallel application. Consider the case where one node 
(node 0) writes a file that a second node (node 1) reads. 
To ensure the proper ordering (write followed by read), 
node 0 would signal node | after the file has been writ- 
ten. However, if I/O requests from node 0 are delayed, 
node | will block, waiting for the appropriate signal from 
node 0 (e.g., a remote procedure call). Although an I/O 
trace may not indicate the synchronization call, one can 
determine that node | is blocked (e.g., because there is no 
CPU or I/O activity) and conclude that it is blocked on 
node 0. The I/O traces can then be annotated to include 
this causal relationship between nodes 0 and 1. 


Throttling I/O to expose dependencies and extract com- 
pute time is suitable for applications with compute nodes 
that produce deterministic I/O (i.e., for a given node, the 
sequence of I/O is the same for each run). For example, 
consider the case where n nodes write a file in a par- 
titioned manner. That is, node 0 writes the first 1/n'” 
of the file, node 1 the second 1/n'’, and so on. As 
such, although the global I/O scheduling can vary non- 
deterministically across multiple runs (e.g., due to pro- 
cess scheduling), the I/O issued by each node is fixed. 
For such applications, throttling will not change the I/O 
issued by a given node, the order in which a given node 
issues its I/O, or its data dependencies with other nodes; 
throttling only influences the timing. Although a variety 
of applications fit this model, we focus on parallel scien- 
tific applications [37], as they produce interesting mixes 
of computation, I/O, and synchronization. 


3 Design overview 


//TRACE discovers an application’s data dependencies 
and compute time using I/O throttling. Summarizing 
from Section 2, the design requirements are as follows: 


1. To adjust with the speed of the storage system, the 
traces must be replayed with a closed model. 


2. To enforce data dependencies, the traces must be 
annotated with the inter-node synchronization calls. 


3. To model computation, the inter-I/O compute time 
must be reflected in the traces. 


4. To evaluate different file systems (e.g., log- 
structured vs. journaled) and different storage sys- 
tems (e.g., blocks vs. objects [29]), the traces must 
be file-level traces, including all buffered and non- 
buffered synchronous POSIX [32] file I/O (e.g., 
open, fopen, read, fread, write, fwrite, seek). 
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//TRACE is both a tracing engine and a replayer, designed 
not to require semantic knowledge or instrumentation of 
the application or its synchronization mechanisms. The 
tracing engine, called the causality engine, is designed as 
a library interposer [14] (which uses the LD_LPRELOAD 
mechanism) and is run on all nodes in a parallel applica- 
tion. The application does not need to be modified, but 
must be dynamically linked to the causality engine. Any 
shared library call issued by the application can be traced 
and optionally delayed using this mechanism. 


The objectives of the causality engine are to intercept 
and trace the I/O calls, calculate the computation time 
between I/Os, and discover any causal relationships (i.e., 
the data dependencies) across the nodes. All of this in- 
formation is stored in a per-node annotated I/O trace. A 
replayer (also distributed) can then mimic the behavior 
of the traced application, by replaying the I/O, the com- 
putation, and the synchronization. Although I/O calls to 
any shared library (e.g., MPI-IO, libc) can be traced and 
replayed, this work focuses on the POSIX I/O issued by 
an application through libc. 


3.1 Discovering data dependencies 


In general, one can automatically discover the data de- 
pendencies across all nodes by throttling each node in 
turn. When a node is being throttled, its I/O is delayed 
until all other nodes either exit or block/spin on an event. 
If a node exits, then it is obviously not dependent on the 
node being throttled. Conversely, any node that blocks 
must have some data dependency, perhaps only indi- 
rectly, with the throttled node. To reflect these dependen- 
cies, the throttled node will add a SIGNAL() to its trace 
and the blocking nodes will add a corresponding WAIT( ) 
to their traces. Figure 3 illustrates an example. 


Of course, delaying every I/O could increase the run- 
ning time of an application considerably. For this rea- 
son, one can selectively determine which I/Os to delay 
(I/O sampling) and which nodes to throttle (node sam- 
pling), thereby trading replay accuracy for tracing time. 
This trade-off is discussed further in Section 5. 


3.2 Discovering compute time 


In addition to discovering data dependencies, throttling 
assists in determining compute time. To determine the 
compute time, one must ensure that synchronization time 
is negligible or subtract the synchronization time from 
the think time. This paper discusses both approaches, 
but only the second is used in the evaluation. 


Approach 1: The first approach recognizes that throt- 
tling a node makes its synchronization time negligible. 
When a node is being throttled, it is made to be slower 
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close( fh) 

SIGNAL (1) 
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COMPUTE ( ) 
close(fh) 
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Figure 3: Example of trace annotation. In this example, 
node 0 is writing to a file that node | is reading. By delay- 
ing I/O on node 0, the dependency can be exposed. Node | will 
block, waiting on node 0 to signal (through one of a number 
of possible mechanisms) that the file has been closed. Once 
the dependency has been discovered, the I/O traces are anno- 
tated with SIGNAL( ) and WAIT() calls that can be replayed. In 
addition, computation time can be added as COMPUTE( ) calls. 


than all other nodes so as to expose data dependencies. 
Consequently, the think time between I/Os is all com- 
putation (e.g., node | in Figure 2 does not have to wait 
on nodes 0 and 2, because node | is the slowest node). 
The primary advantage of this approach is that it can be 
used even if an application is using “untraceable” syn- 
chronization mechanisms such as shared memory. The 
disadvantage is that I/O sampling can affect the compu- 
tation calculation. This is discussed more in Section 5. 


Approach 2: The second approach recognizes that many 
synchronization mechanisms are interrupt driven and 
rely on library or system calls for synchronization (e.g., 
a node may block while reading a socket). Therefore, 
given a list of calls that can potentially block, one can 
interpose on and calculate the time spent in each call, 
and then subtract this from the think time. Such an ap- 
proach does not require a semantic understanding of any 
of the synchronization calls. Of course, this approach 
only works for synchronization mechanisms that issue 
library or system calls and will not work with applica- 
tions that use “untraceable” synchronization (e.g., shared 
memory). Unlike the first approach, this one does not re- 
quire a node to be throttled in order to extract computa- 
tion, and the calculation is unaffected by I/O sampling. 


Note, approaches | and 2 assume that multiple outstand- 
ing I/Os are achieved via multiple threads, each issuing 
synchronous I/O. The causality engine treats threads as 
separate “nodes” and traces each independently. 


3.3 Putting it all together 


Trace collection is an iterative process, requiring that an 
application be run multiple times, each time choosing a 
different node to throttle. Then, given a collection of 
traces (one trace for each of n application threads), a 
distributed replayer (n replay threads, one per trace) can 
replay the I/O, including any inter-I/O computation and 
synchronization, against dummy data files. Figure 4 il- 
lustrates this high-level architecture. 


4 Detailed design 


This section discusses the design of the causality engine 
and trace replayer in greater detail. 


4.1 The causality engine 


There are two modes of operation for the causality en- 
gine: throttled mode and unthrottled mode. For each run 
of the application, exactly one node is in throttled mode; 
all others are unthrottled. In both modes, each I/O is in- 
tercepted by the causality engine and stored in a trace for 
the respective node. This trace includes the I/O opera- 
tions and their arguments. A node in throttled mode cre- 
ates an I/O trace annotated with computation time (using 
Approach | or 2 from Section 3.2) and the “signaling” 
information. A node in unthrottled mode creates an [/O 
trace annotated with the “waiting” information and also 
the computation information if Approach 2 is used. 


After m runs of an application (7 <n), each node has 
m traces that must be merged. At most one of the traces 
per node contains the I/O when that node is being throt- 
tled, including SIGNAL( ) and COMPUTE() calls; all other 
traces reflect the I/O when the node is in unthrottled 
mode, including WAIT( ) calls, and also COMPUTE( ) calls 
if Approach 2 is used. Note that regardless of the mode, 
the I/O in all traces for a particular node should be identi- 
cal, as our assumption is a deterministic I/O workload. If 
the I/O being issued by the application changes, we can 
easily detect this and report an appropriate error (e.g., 
‘attempt to trace a non-deterministic application”). 


4.1.1 Throttled mode 


When a node is being throttled, up to three pieces of in- 
formation are added to the trace for each I/O. First, the 
compute time since the last I/O is determined (using Ap- 
proach | or 2) and a COMPUTE (<seconds>) call is added 
to the trace. Second, the I/O operation and its arguments 
are added. Third, signaling information is added, as per 
the I/O sampling period. 
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Figure 4: High-level architecture. While an application is running (left half of figure) the nodes are traced by the causality engine 
(a dynamically linked library) and selectively throttled to expose their data dependencies. Computation times are also estimated. 
This information is then used to annotate the I/O traces with SIGNAL(), WAIT() and COMPUTE( ) calls that can be easily replayed in 
a distributed replayer (right half of figure). During replay, dummy data files are use in place of the real data files. 


The I/O sampling period determines how frequently the 
causality engine delays I/O to check for dependencies 
(e.g., a period of | indicates that every I/O is delayed) 
and therefore determines how many data dependencies 
are discovered. In general, if the sampling period is p, 
the causality engine will discover dependencies within p 
operations of the true dependency. Because the sampling 
period determines the rate of throttling, too large a sam- 
pling period can also affect the computation calculation. 
In these cases, Approach 2 (Section 3.2) is preferred. 


When an IJ/O is being delayed, the causality engine de- 
lays issuing the I/O until all unthrottled nodes either exit 
or block (i.e., a dependency has been found). A remote 
procedure call is sent from the causality engine of the 
throttled node to a watchdog process on each unthrot- 
tled node to make this determination; some nodes may 
have exited, others may be blocked. If a node has ex- 
ited, then it is not dependent on the delayed I/O. Other- 
wise, the throttled node adds a SIGNAL(<unthrottled 
node id>) to its trace, and the unthrottled node adds a 
corresponding WAIT(<throttled node id>) call to its 
trace. After the throttled node has received a reply from 
all of the watchdogs (one per unthrottled node), the I/O 
is issued. Algorithm | shows the pseudocode. 


Of course, delaying I/O in this manner can produce in- 
direct dependencies. For example, referring back to 
Figure 3, a sampling period of | will indicate that the 
open() call for node | is dependent on each I/O from 
node 0; namely, the open(), the two write() calls, 
and the close() — and the traces will be annotated as 
such to reflect this. However, the only signal needed is 
that following the close() operation, and the redundant 
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SIGNAL() and WAIT() calls can be easily removed as a 
preprocessing step to trace replay. The indirect depen- 
dencies that cannot be removed are those due to tran- 
sitive relationships. For example, if node 2 is depen- 
dent on node 1, and node | on node 0, the causality en- 
gine will detect the indirect dependency between nodes 
0 and 2. Although these transitive dependencies add ad- 
ditional SIGNAL() and WAIT() calls to the traces, they 
never force a node to block unnecessarily. 


As to selecting the proper sampling period, this depends 
on the application and storage system. Some workloads 
and storage systems may be more sensitive to changes in 
inter-node synchronization than others, so no one sam- 
pling period should be expected to work best for all. An 
iterative approach for determining the proper sampling 
period is presented in Section 5. 


4.1.2 Unthrottled mode 


When a node is being traced in unthrottled mode, up to 
three pieces of information are added to the trace for each 
I/O: a COMPUTE() call if Approach 2 is being used, the 
I/O operation and its arguments, and optionally a WAIT ( ) 
call. The WAIT() is added by the watchdog process if it 
determines that an application node is blocked. 


Recall (Algorithm 1), when the throttled node delays an 
I/O, it issues the NodeIsBlocked() call to each of the 
unthrottled nodes. The watchdog is responsible for han- 
dling this call. A node could block either in a system 
call (e.g., while reading a socket) or through user-level 
polling, and the watchdog should be able to handle both. 
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Algorithm 1: ThrottledMode. This function in- 


tercepts every I/O operation issued by the throttled 
node. First, the computation time since the previ- 
ously issued I/O is added to the trace (Approach | 
shown). Computation time is simply the time since 
the last I/O completed. Second, the current I/O op- 
eration is added to the trace and optionally throttled 
as per the sampling period. If the I/O is throttled, the 
algorithm waits for all unthrottled nodes to block or 
complete execution. If a node is blocked, Nodels- 
Blocked() will return true, and a signal to that node 
will be added to the trace. Finally, the I/O is issued 
and the completion time is recorded. 


1.1 AddComputeToTrace(GetTime( )—previousTime); 
1.2 AddOpToTrace(); 
1.3 if opCount is divisible by SAMPLE_PERIOD then 


1.4 foreach blocking node n do 

1.5 if NodeIsBlocked(n, thisNodelD) then 
1.6 | AddSignalToTrace(n); 

1.7 endif 

1.8 endfch 

1.9 endif 


Trace 0.0 Trace 0.1 Trace 0.2 
read() WAIT(1) WAIT (2) 
SIGNAL(1) read() read() 
SIGNAL (2) 

COMPUTE ( ) 


Figure 5: Before merging the traces. The application is such 
that node 0 waits for nodes | and 2 before issuing its read( ) 
and notifies nodes | and 2 after completing its read(). Trace 
0.0 shows the trace for node 0 when node 0 is being throttled. 
Trace 0.1 is the trace for node 0 when node | is being throt- 
tled. And Trace 0.2 is the trace for node 0 when node 2 is 
being throttled. Similar traces would exist for nodes | and 2. 


application is blocked. In the best case, this introduces 
extra synchronization. In the worst case, it can lead to 
deadlock during replay. One heuristic used in this work 
is to increase the maximum system call time by a few 
factors. For example, if the maximum system call time 
in an unthrottled run of the application is 50 ms, then the 
maximum might be set to 100 ms; any system call taking 


1.10 OpCount — opCount +1; 
1.11 IssueI0(); 
1.12 previousTime + GetTime(); 


longer than 100 ms is assumed to be blocked. Selecting 
too large a value only affects the trace extraction time. 
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There are a variety of ways to determine if a node is 
blocked; the approach used by //TRACE is a simple one. 
Because blocking system calls used for inter-process 
synchronization (e.g., socket I/O, polling, select, pipes) 
can be intercepted by the causality engine, one can de- 
termine the time spent in each call. Similarly, if polling 
is used, the watchdog can just as easily determine the 
time spent computing (i.e., the time since the last I/O call 
completed). Therefore, to determine if an application is 
blocked, the watchdog checks with the causality engine 
(through shared memory) to see if the node is in a com- 
pute phase or in a system call. It then checks if the time 
spent in the compute phase or system call has exceeded a 
predetermined maximum; if so, it is blocked waiting on 
the throttled node. Note, this approach does not require 
a semantic understanding of any of the synchronization 
calls. Rather, the watchdog only needs to check that a 
computation phase or system call is not taking too long. 


The maximum length of a computation phase or system 
call can be obtained from an analysis of an unthrottled 
run of the application (e.g., by using Unix strace to de- 
termine the maximum inter-arrival delay and system call 
time). These maxima must be chosen large enough to 
account for system variance. If too small a maximum 
is used, the watchdog may prematurely conclude that an 


4.2 Trace replay 


Preparing traces for replay: 


Following m runs of an application through the causality 
engine, each node has m traces that must be merged. All 
m traces for a given node should contain the same file 
I/O calls, otherwise an error will be flagged indicating 
that the application is not deterministic. 


Recall that at most one of the m traces for a given node 
has the SIGNAL() calls for that node; this is the trace 
produced when the node is being throttled. The other 
traces for that node only have the WAIT() calls; these are 
the traces produced when other nodes are being throttled. 
After the merge, each I/O has at most m— | preceding 
WAIT() calls, m— 1 succeeding SIGNAL() calls, and one 
COMPUTE() call (obtained using Approaches | or 2). 


The example in Figure 5 shows the trace files for a hy- 
pothetical 3-node application. In this case, every node is 
throttled in turn. Only the traces for node 0 are shown. 
A merge of these three traces will produce the final trace 
for node 0 (Figure 6). 


Replaying the traces: 


After traces have been annotated with COMPUTE(), 
SIGNAL(), and WAIT() calls, replay is straightforward, 
and the traces are easy to interpret. Each file operation 
can be replayed almost as-is; the syntax is similar to that 
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WAIT(1) 
WAIT(2) 
read() 
SIGNAL (1) 
SIGNAL (2) 
COMPUTE ( ) 


Figure 6: After merging the trace files. Trace 0.0, Trace 
0.1,and Trace 0.2 are combined into one trace file for node 
0. The merging process begins by creating a new trace file for 
node 0. For each I/O, all WAIT( ) calls are added first (the order 
does not matter), then the I/O call, then the SIGNAL() calls, and 
finally the COMPUTE( ). 


of Unix strace. Of course, filenames must be modified to 
point to dummy data files (which must be created prior 
to replay if they are not created by the application) and 
the replayers must maintain a mapping between the file 
handles in the trace and those assigned during replay. 
As for the synchronization, developers are free to imple- 
ment these calls using any synchronization library (e.g., 
MPI [20], Java [19, 43], CORBA [49]) that is convenient 
(we use MPI); the COMPUTE() call is implemented by 
spinning for the specified amount of time. Computation 
is simulated by spinning, rather than sleeping, in order to 
induce a CPU load on the system like the application. 


Figure 7 shows a merged trace file, obtained via the 
causality engine from a parallel scientific application [2]. 
In addition to enabling accurate replay, a trace instru- 
mented with synchronization and computation reveals 
interesting information regarding program structure. 


5 Evaluation 


This work is motivated by four hypotheses. 


Hypothesis 1 Data dependencies and computation must 
be independently modeled during replay, otherwise 
the replay may differ from the traced application. 


Hypothesis 2 By throttling every node and delaying ev- 
ery I/O, the I/O dependencies and compute time can 
be discovered and accurately replayed. 


Hypothesis 3 Not every I/O necessarily needs to be de- 
layed in order to achieve good replay accuracy. 


Hypothesis 4 Not every node necessarily needs to be 
throttled in order to achieve good replay accuracy. 


To test these hypotheses, three applications are traced 
and replayed across three different storage systems. The 
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/* barrier before opening output file */ 
WAIT(1) 

WAIT(2) 

SIGNAL (1) 

SIGNAL (2) 


/* open output file */ 


open64m("/pvfs2/output/mesh.e", 578, 416 ) = 17 


COMPUTE (0.000148622) 


/* write output file */ 

write(17, 4096) = 4096 
COMPUTE(0.131106558) 

_llseek(17, 8192, SEEK SET) = 8192 
COMPUTE (0.000000605) 

write(17, 4096) = 4096 

COMPUTE (0.000022173) 


Figure 7: Example trace file. This is a snippet from a merged 
trace file for node 0 in a 3-node run of Quake, a parallel scien- 
tific application that simulates seismic events. The causality 
engine discovers that all nodes synchronize before opening and 
writing their output file (a mesh describing the forces during an 
earthquake). When replaying this trace, the open calls must be 
modified to point to dummy files that can be read and written. 
The replayer must maintain a mapping between the file handles 
in the trace (17 in this case) and those assigned during replay. 


applications and storage systems chosen have different 
performance characteristics in order to highlight how ap- 
plication I/O rates scale (differently) across storage sys- 
tems, and illustrate how //TRACE can collect traces on 
one storage system and accurately replay them on an- 
other. Recall, the primary goal of this work is to evaluate 
a new storage system, using trace replay to simulate the 
application. As such, traces are normally collected from 
one storage system and replayed on another. 


There are three replay modes we could use as a base- 
line for comparison: a closed-loop as-fast-as-possible re- 
play that ignores the think time between I/Os (AFAP), a 
closed-loop replay that replays think time (we call this 
think-limited), and an open-loop replay that issues I/O 
at the same time they are issued in the trace (timing- 
accurate [3]). Think-limited assumes that the think time 
(some combination of compute and synchronization) be- 
tween I/Os is fixed. In general, we find think-limited 
to be more accurate than AFAP and therefore use it as 
our baseline comparator. A timing-accurate replay is not 
considered because, by definition, it will have an iden- 
tical running time to the traced application. Note, a re- 
player that only models compute time (and ignores syn- 
chronization) requires some mechanism to distinguish 
compute time from synchronization time (e.g., a causal- 
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ity engine). Think-limited is therefore the best one can 
do before introducing such a mechanism. 


Experiment | (Hypothesis 1) compares the running time 
of think-limited against the application. Because think- 
limited assumes a fixed synchronization time, one should 
expect high replay error when an application with signifi- 
cant synchronization time is traced on one storage system 
and replayed on another that has different performance. 


Experiment 2 (Hypothesis 2) uses the causality engine to 
create annotated I/O traces. The traces are replayed and 
compared against think-limited. 


Experiment 3 (Hypothesis 3) uses I/O sampling to ex- 
plore the trade-off between tracing time and replay accu- 
racy. Similarly, Experiment 4 (Hypothesis 4) uses node 
sampling to illustrate that not all nodes necessarily need 
to be throttled in order to achieve a good replay accuracy. 


For all experiments, the traces used during replay are ob- 
tained from a storage system other than the one being 
evaluated. In other words, if storage system A is being 
evaluated, then the traces used for replay will have been 
collected on either storage system B or C. We report the 
error of the trace that produced the greatest replay error. 


In all tests, running time is used to determine the replay 
accuracy, and the percent error is the evaluation met- 
ric. The reported errors are averages over at least 3 runs. 
More specifically, percent error is calculated as follows: 


ApplicationTime — ReplayTime 100 
ApplicationTime 


Average bandwidth and throughput are not reported, as 
these are simply functions of the running time. 


5.1 Experimental setup 


Three parallel applications are used in the evaluation: 
Pseudo, Fitness, and Quake. All three applications use 
MPI [20] for synchronization (none use MPI-IO). 


Pseudo is a pseudo-application from Los Alamos Na- 
tional Labs [28]. It simulates the defensive check- 
pointing process of a large-scale computation: MPI pro- 
cesses write a checkpoint file (with interleaved ac- 
cess), synchronize, and then read back the file. Op- 
tional flags specify whether or not nodes also synchro- 
nize after every write I/O, and if there is computa- 
tion on the data between read I/Os. Three versions of 
the pseudo-application are evaluated: one without any 
flags specified (Pseudo), one with barrier synchroniza- 
tion (PseudoSync), and one with both synchronization 
and computation (PseudoSyncDat?). 


*We increased the computation after each read by a factor of 100 to 
make PseudoSyncDat significantly different than PseudoSync. 


Fitness is a parallel workload generator from In- 
tel [22]. The generator is configured so that n MPI pro- 
cesses read non-overlapping portions of a file in turn; the 
first node reads its portion, then the second node, etc. 
There are only n— | data dependencies: node 0 signaling 
node 1, node | signaling node 2, etc. This test illustrates 
a case where nodes are not proceeding strictly in parallel, 
but rather have some ordering that must be respected. 


Quake is a parallel application developed at Carnegie 
Mellon University, used for simulating earthquakes [2]. 
It uses the finite element method to solve a set of partial 
differential equations that describe how seismic waves 
travel through the Earth (modeled as a mesh). The execu- 
tion is divided into three phases. Phase | builds a multi- 
resolution mesh to model the region of ground under 
evaluation. The model, represented as an etree [47], is 
an on-disk database structure; the portion of the database 
accessed by each node depends on the region of the 
ground assigned to that node. Phase 2 writes the mesh 
structure to disk; node 0 collects the mesh data from all 
other nodes and performs the write. Phase 3 solves the 
equations to propagate the waves through time; compu- 
tation is interleaved with the I/O, and the state of the sim- 
ulated region is periodically written to disk by all nodes. 
Quake runs on a parallel file system (PVFS2 [10]) which 
is mounted on the storage system under evaluation. 


The applications are traced and replayed on three storage 
systems. The storage systems are iSCSI [38] RAID ar- 
rays with different RAID levels and varying amounts of 
disk and cache space. Specifically, VendorA is a 14-disk 
(400GB 7K RPM Hitachi Deskstar SATA) RAID-50 ar- 
ray with 1GB of RAM; VendorB is a 6-disk (250GB 7K 
RPM Seagate Barracuda SATA) RAID-O with 512 MB of 
RAM; and VendorC is an 8-disk (250GB 7K RPM Sea- 
gate Barracuda SATA) RAID-10 with 512 MB of RAM. 


The applications and replayer are run on dedicated com- 
pute clusters. Pseudo and Fitness are run on Dell 
PowerEdge 650s (2.67 GHz Pentium 4, | GB RAM, 
GbE, Linux 2.6.12); Fitness is configured for 4 nodes, 
Pseudo is configured for 8. Quake is run on a cluster 
of Supermicros (3.0 GHz dual Pentium 4 Xeon, 2.0 GB 
RAM, GbE, Linux 2.6.12), and is configured for 8 nodes. 
The local disk is only used to store the trace files and the 
operating system. Pseudo and Fitness access the arrays 
in raw mode. For these applications, each machine in the 
cluster connects to the same array using an open source 
iSCSI driver [22]. For Quake, each node runs PVFS2 
and connects to the same PVFS2 server, which connects 
to one of the storage arrays via iSCSI. 
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Figure 8: Think-limited error (Experiment 1). Think- 
limited is most accurate for Pseudo, which contains lit- 
tle synchronization. The other applications (PseudoSync, 
PseudoSyncDat, Fitness, and Quake) experience more error. 


5.2 Experiment 1 (think-limited) 


Think-limited replays the trace files against the storage 
devices with a fixed amount of think time between I/Os. 
The I/O traces are collected through the causality engine 
running in a special mode: no I/O is delayed and the 
COMPUTE( ) calls also include any synchronization time. 


Figure 8 shows the replay error of think-limited. The best 
result is for Pseudo, which performs little synchroniza- 
tion (a single barrier between the write phase and read 
phase). The replay errors on the VendorA, VendorB, and 
VendorC, storage systems are, respectively, 19%, 4%, 
and 7% (i.e., the trace replay time is within 19% of the 
application running time across all storage systems). Un- 
fortunately, it is only for applications such as these (i.e., 
few data dependencies) that think-limited does well. 


Looking now at PseudoSync, one can see the effects of 
synchronization. All nodes write their checkpoints in 
lockstep, performing a barrier synchronization after ev- 
ery write I/O. The errors are 82%, 23%, and 31%, indi- 
cating that synchronization, when assumed to be fixed, 
can lead to significant replay error when traces collected 
from one storage system are replayed on another. 


In PseudoSyncDat, nodes synchronize between I/Os and 
also perform computation. The errors are 33%, 21%, and 
15%. In this case, adding computation makes the replay 
time less dependent on synchronization. 


Fitness is a partitioned, read-only workload. Each node 
sequentially reads a | GB region of the disk, with no 
overlap among the nodes. The nodes proceed sequen- 
tially: node O reads its entire region first and then sig- 
nals node |, then node | reads its region and signals 
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node 2, etc. Ignoring these data dependencies during 
replay will result in concurrent access from each node, 
which in this case increases performance on each storage 
system.> The replay errors are 166%, 205%, and 40%. 


Quake represents a complex application with multiple 
I/O phases, each with a different mix of compute and 
synchronization. The think-limited replay errors for 
Quake are 21%, 26%, and 25%. As with the other ap- 
plications tested, these errors in running time translate to 
larger errors in terms of bandwidth and throughput. For 
example, in the case of Quake, think-limited transfers the 
same data in 79%, 74%, and 75% of the time, resulting 
in bandwidth and throughput differences of 27%, 35%, 
and 33%, respectively. This places unrealistic demands 
on the storage system under evaluation. 


5.3 Experiment 2 (I/O throttling) 


Experiment two compares the accuracy of //TRACE and 
think-limited. Results are shown in Figure 9, which is the 
same as Figure 8, with //TRACE added for comparison. 


//TRACE offers no significant improvement for Pseudo, 
and this result is expected given that Pseudo has few 
data dependencies. However, for both PseudoSync 
and PseudoSyncDat, //TRACE offers substantial gains. 
Namely, the maximum replay error is reduced from 
82% to 17% for PseudoSync and 33% to 10% for 
PseudoSyncDat. These improvements are due to the re- 
played synchronization: a barrier after every write I/O, 
which //TRACE approximates with 8 SIGNAL() and 8 
WAIT() calls per node (a barrier requires all nodes to sig- 
nal and wait on all other nodes before proceeding). 


Looking at Fitness, one sees even greater improve- 
ment. Namely, the maximum replay error is reduced 
from 205% to 5%. There are only 3 data dependencies 
approximated by //TRACE: node 0 signaling node | af- 
ter it completes is read, | signaling 2, and 2 signaling 
3. Nonetheless, these dependencies enforce a sequential 
execution of the I/O (which is what Fitness intended); 
when ignored, the result is concurrent access from all 
nodes (a different workload altogether). Therefore, it is 
not the number of data dependencies discovered that de- 
termines replay accuracy, but rather how these dependen- 
cies impact the storage system. 


The Quake workload highlights how accurately //TRACE 
replays complex applications with multiple I/O phases, 
having different mixes of I/O, compute, and synchroniza- 
tion. Relative to think-limited, the maximum replay error 
is reduced from 26% to 8%. 


>For storage devices with little cache space and no read-ahead, con- 
current sequential read accesses can increase the number of seek oper- 
ations and decrease performance. 
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Figure 9: Think-limited vs. //TRACE (Experiment 2). The error incurred by //TRACE is less than think-limited across all 
applications and storage arrays. The improvement is most pronounced for the applications with large amounts of synchronization. 


5.4 Experiment 3 (I/O sampling) 


The causality engine can throttle every I/O issued by ev- 
ery node. However, sufficient replay accuracy can be ob- 
tained in significantly less time. In particular, one can 
sample across both dimensions (i.e., which I/Os to delay 
and which nodes to run in throttled mode). This experi- 
ment explores the first dimension, specifically the trade- 
off between replay accuracy and the I/O sampling period. 


Five sampling periods are compared (1, 5, 10, 100, and 
1000). As discussed in Section 3, the period determines 
the frequency with which I/O is delayed. If the sampling 
period is 1, every I/O is delayed. If the sampling period 
is 5, every 5 I/O is delayed, etc. Given this, one would 
expect the sampling period to have the greatest impact on 
applications with a large number of I/O dependencies. 


Note, I/O sampling can affect the computation calcula- 
tion when using the throttling-based approach (Approach 
| in Section 3.2). Recall that throttling a node makes it 
slower than all the others. If the sampling frequency is 
too low (a large sampling period), then that node may not 
always be the slowest, thereby potentially introducing 
synchronization time into the trace which would be inad- 
vertently counted as computation. Therefore, timing the 
system calls to determine computation time (Approach 2 
in Section 3.2) is a more effective approach when using 
large sampling periods. None of the applications evalu- 
ated use “untraceable” mechanisms for synchronization, 
allowing Approach 2 to work effectively. 


Figure 10 plots replay accuracy against the I/O sampling 
period, for each of the applications and storage systems 
being evaluated. Beginning with Pseudo, for which there 
are few data dependencies (i.e., all nodes must complete 
their last write before any node begins reading the check- 


point), one should expect little difference in replay error 
among the different sampling periods. As shown in the 
figure, the replay error for Pseudo is within 10% for all 
sampling periods and storage arrays. 


PseudoSync and PseudoSyncDat behave quite differ- 
ently (i.e., a barrier after every write I/O) and high- 
light the trade-off between tracing time and sampling pe- 
riod. As shown in the figure, replay error quickly de- 
creases with smaller sampling periods. Notice the promi- 
nent staircase effect as the sampling is decreased from 
1000 to 1. These applications represent the worst case 
scenario for sampling, where data dependencies are the 
primary factor influencing the replay rate. 


Looking now at Fitness, one sees behavior very similar 
to Pseudo. Both have few data dependencies and do not 
require frequent I/O sampling for accurate replay. The 
error for Fitness is within 5% for all sampling periods. 


Quake performance is influenced by synchronization 
(like PseudoSync and PseudoSyncDat). So, discover- 
ing more data dependencies offers improvements in re- 
play accuracy. For example, an I/O sampling period of 5 
yields a 2.9% replay error, compared to 21% error for an 
I/O sampling period of 1000. 


5.4.1 I/O sampling discussion 


To choose the “optimal” sampling period, one must con- 
sider both the application and the storage system. The 
only sampling period guaranteed to find all of the data 
dependencies, for arbitrary applications and storage sys- 
tems, is a period of 1. Larger sampling periods may be- 
gin to introduce some amount of tracing error. The trade- 
off is replay accuracy for tracing time. 
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Figure 10: Sampling vs. accuracy trade-off (Experiment 3). By sampling which I/Os to delay, the tracing time can be reduced 
at the potential cost of replay accuracy. This graph plots the replay error over each application and storage system, for different 
sampling periods: 1000, 100, 10,5, and 1. Think-limited (TL) is shown for comparison. The fractional increase in running time 
for the application is shown above each bar. These graphs illustrate the trade-off between tracing time and replay accuracy, but also 
show that larger sampling periods can achieve good replay accuracy, with minimal impact on the running time. (Note, the smallest 
sampling period shown for Quake is 5, as this period already produces only a 2.9% replay error.) 


Intuitively, applications with a large number of data de- 
pendencies will realize longer tracing times as the data 
dependencies are being discovered by the causality en- 
gine. Recall from Section 4.1 that for every delayed I/O, 
the throttled node waits for all other nodes to block or 
complete execution, and the time for the watchdog to 
conclude that a node is blocked is derived from the ex- 
pected maximum compute phase or system call time for 
that application node. Therefore, the tracing time can 
vary dramatically across applications and storage sys- 
tems. Figure 10 shows the average increases in appli- 
cation running time for various I/O sampling periods. In 
the best case, I/O sampling introduces almost no over- 
head (a running time increase close to 1.0) and yields sig- 
nificantly better replay accuracy than think-limited (e.g., 
sampling every 1000 I/Os of PseudoSync reduces the er- 
ror of think-limited by over a factor of 3 on VendorA, 
from 82% to 26%). 
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In practice, one can trace applications with a large sam- 
pling period (e.g., 1000) and work toward smaller sam- 
pling periods until a desired accuracy, or a limit on the 
acceptable tracing time, is reached. Of course, the “op- 
timal” sampling period of an application when traced 
on one storage system may not be optimal for another. 
Therefore, one should replay a trace across a collection 
of different storage systems to help validate the accuracy 
of a given sampling period. We believe that develop- 
ing heuristics for validating traces across different stor- 
age systems in order to determine a “globally optimal” 
sampling period is an interesting area for future research. 


However, even with an optimally selected sampling pe- 
riod, an application is still run once for each application 
node in order to extract I/O dependencies. Therefore, 
node sampling (sampling which nodes to throttle) is nec- 
essary to further reduce the tracing time. 
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5.5 Experiment 4 (Node sampling) 


This experiment shows that low replay error can be 
achieved without having to throttle every node. It com- 
pares the replay error for various values of m (the number 
of nodes throttled, chosen independently at random). 


In some cases, node sampling can introduce error. Such 
is the case with Fitness, which only has 3 data depen- 
dencies. If any one of these is omitted, one of the nodes 
will issue I/O out of turn (resulting in concurrent access 
to the storage system). This represents a pathological 
case for node sampling. For example, when running on 
the VendorB platform, replay errors when throttling 1, 2, 
3, and 4 nodes, are 37%, 29%, 17%, and 5%. 


Quake and PseudoSyncDat are more typical applica- 
tions. Figure 11 plots their error. With Quake, one 
achieves an error of 13% when throttling 2 of the 8 nodes 
(I/O sampling period of 5). Similarly, PseudoSyncDat 
achieves an 8% error when throttling 4 of the 8 nodes 
(I/O sampling period of 1). As with I/O sampling, one 
can sample nodes iteratively until a desired accuracy is 
achieved, and the traces can be evaluated across various 
storage systems to validate accuracy. 


Interestingly, throttling more nodes does not necessarily 
improve replay accuracy (e.g., randomly throttling four 
nodes in Quake produces more error than throttling two). 
Because this experiment randomly selects the the throt- 
tled nodes, the sampled nodes may not necessarily be 
the ones with the most performance-affecting data de- 
pendencies. Therefore, heuristics for intelligent node 
sampling are required to more effectively guide the trace 
collection process and further reduce tracing time. In 
addition, learning to recognize common synchronization 
patterns (e.g,. barrier synchronization) could reduce the 
number of nodes that would need to be throttled. These 
are both interesting areas of future research. 


6 Related work 


A variety of tracing tools are available for characterizing 
workloads and evaluating storage systems [4, 7, 16, 24, 
50]. However, these solutions assume no data dependen- 
cies, making accurate parallel trace replay difficult. 


There are also a number of tools for tracing, replaying 
and debugging parallel applications [5, 15, 18, 26, 30, 
36]. Because these tools are used to reduce the inher- 
ent non-determinism in message passing programs in or- 
der to make debugging easier (e.g., to catch race con- 
ditions or deadlock), they deterministically replay non- 
deterministic applications in order to produce the same 
set of events, and hence synchronization times, that oc- 
curred during the traced run. In contrast, the goal of 
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Figure 11: Node sampling (Experiment 4). Low replay er- 
ror can be achieved without having to throttle every node. This 
graph plots the replay error for various values of m (number of 
nodes throttled). For Quake, error increases when sampling 4 
nodes instead of 2, indicating that the nodes randomly selected 
for throttling determine the replay accuracy. (Not all storage 
systems are presented in this graph. The PseudoSyncDat re- 
sults are from the VendorC array and Quake is from VendorA.) 


//TRACE Is to replay I/O traces so as to reproduce (real- 
istically) any non-determinism in the the global ordering 
of I/O being issued by the compute nodes. 


Throttling has been used successfully elsewhere to cor- 
relate events [9,21]. By imposing variable delays in sys- 
tem components, one can confirm causal relationships 
and learn much about the internals of a complex dis- 
tributed system. //TRACE follows this same philosophy, 
by delaying I/O at the system call level in order to expose 
the causal relationships among nodes in a parallel appli- 
cation; this information is then used to approximate the 
causal relationships during trace replay. 


There are also black-box techniques for intelligently 
“guessing” causality, and these do not require throttling 
or perturbing the system. In particular, message-level 
traces can be correlated using signal processing tech- 
niques [1] and statistics [12]. The challenge is distin- 
guishing causal relationships from coincidental ones. 


Operating system events can be used to track the resource 
consumption of an application [6, 45] and also determine 
the dominant causal paths in a distributed system. Such 
“whitebox” techniques would complement //TRACE, es- 
pecially when debugging the performance of a system, 
by providing detail as to the source of a data dependency. 
In addition, system call tracing has been successfully 
used to discover dependencies among processes and files 
for intrusion detection [27] and result caching [48]. 
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7 Conclusion 


This paper presents a technique for accurately extract- 
ing and replaying I/O traces from parallel applications. 
By selectively delaying I/O while tracing an application, 
computation time and inter-node dependencies can be 
discovered and approximated in trace annotations. Un- 
like previous approaches to trace collection and replay, 
such approximation allows a replayer to closely mimic 
the behavior of a parallel application. Across the appli- 
cations and storage systems evaluated in this study, the 
average replay error is below 6%. 
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Abstract 


Multilevel caching, common in many storage configu- 
rations, introduces new challenges to traditional cache 
management: data must be kept in the appropriate cache 
and replication avoided across the various cache levels. 
Some existing solutions focus on avoiding replication 
across the levels of the hierarchy, working well without 
information about temporal locality-information miss- 
ing at all but the highest level of the hierarchy. Others 
use application hints to influence cache contents. 

We present Karma, a global non-centralized, dynamic 
and informed management policy for multiple levels of 
cache. Karma leverages application hints to make in- 
formed allocation and replacement decisions in all cache 
levels, preserving exclusive caching and adjusting to 
changes in access patterns. We show the superiority 
of Karma through comparison to existing solutions in- 
cluding LRU, 2Q, ARC, MultiQ, LRU-SP, and Demote, 
demonstrating better cache performance than all other 
solutions and up to 85% better performance than LRU 
on representative workloads. 


1 Introduction 


Caching is used in storage systems to provide fast ac- 
cess to recently or frequently accessed data, with non- 
volatile devices used for data safety and long-term stor- 
age. Much research has focused on increasing the per- 
formance of caches as a means of improving system per- 
formance. In many storage system configurations, client 
and server caches form a two- or more layer hierarchy, 
introducing new challenges and opportunities over tradi- 
tional single-level cache management. These include de- 
termining which level to cache data in and how to achieve 
exclusivity of data storage among the cache levels given 
the scant information available in all but the highest-level 
cache. Addressing these challenges can provide a signif- 
icant improvement in overall system performance. 


A cache replacement policy is used to decide which 
block is the best candidate for eviction when the cache 
is full. The hit rate is the fraction of page requests 
served from the cache, out of all requests issued by the 
application. Numerous studies have demonstrated the 
correlation between an increase in hit rate and applica- 
tion speedup [10, 12, 13, 19, 22, 27, 48, 49, 51]. This 
correlation motivates the ongoing search for better re- 
placement policies. The most commonly used online re- 
placement policy is LRU. Pure LRU has no notion of 
frequency, which makes the cache susceptible to pollu- 
tion that results from looping or sequential access pat- 
terns [40, 47]. Various LRU variants, e.g., LRU-K [37], 
2Q [25], LRFU [28], LIRS [23] and ARC [33], attempt 
to account for frequency as well as temporal locality. 

A different approach is to manage each access pat- 
tern with the replacement policy best suited for it. This 
is possible, for example, by automatic classification of 
access patterns [13, 19, 27], or by adaptively choos- 
ing from a pool of policies according to their observed 
performance [4, 20]. In informed caching, replacement 
decisions are based on hints disclosed by the applica- 
tion itself [10, 14, 38]. Although informed caching 
has drawbacks for arbitrary applications (see Section 7), 
these drawbacks can be addressed for database sys- 
tems [15, 36, 41]. File systems can also derive access 
patterns from various file attributes, such as the file ex- 
tension or the application accessing the file. The Exten- 
sible File System [26] provides an interface which en- 
ables users to classify files and the system to derive the 
files’ properties. Recent tools provide automatic clas- 
sification of file access patterns by the file and storage 
systems [16]. Despite the proven advantage of informed 
caching, it has been employed only in the upper level 
cache. 


The above approaches attempt to maximize the num- 
ber of cache hits as a means of maximizing overall per- 
formance. However, in modern systems where both the 
server and the storage controller often have significant 
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caches, a multilevel cache hierarchy is formed. Sim- 
ply maximizing cache hits on any individual cache in a 
multilevel cache system will not necessarily maximize 
overall system performance. Therefore, given a multi- 
level cache hierarchy, we wish to minimize the weighted 
I/O cost which considers all data transfers between the 
caches and the cost of accessing each. 

Multilevel cache hierarchies introduce three major 
problems in cache replacement. The first is the hiding 
of locality of reference by the upper cache [51]. The sec- 
ond is data redundancy, where blocks are saved in mul- 
tiple cache levels [12, 35]. The third is the lack of in- 
formation about the blocks’ attributes (e.g., their file, the 
application that issued the I/O request) in the lower level 
caches [45]. 

Accesses to the low level cache are misses in the up- 
per level. Thus, these accesses are characterized by weak 
temporal locality. Since LRU is based on locality of 
reference, its efficiency diminishes in the second level 
cache. Policies such as FBR [39], MultiQ [51], ARC [33] 
and CAR [7] attempt to solve this problem by taking 
into account frequency of access in addition to recency. 
MultiQ, for example, uses multiple LRU queues with 
increasing lifetimes. ARC [33] and its approximation 
CAR [7] distinguish between blocks that are accessed 
once and those that are accessed more than once. None 
of the above policies address the cache hierarchy as a 
whole, but rather manage the cache levels independently, 
assuming the upper level cache is managed by LRU. 

In exclusive caching [29, 49, 51], a data block should 
be cached in at most one cache level at a time. One way 
to do this is by means of the DEMOTE operation [49]. 
The lower level deletes a block from its cache when it is 
read by the upper level. When the upper level evicts an 
unmodified block from its cache, the block is sent back 
to the lower level using DEMOTE. The lower level tries 
to find a place for the demoted block, evicting another 
block if necessary. 

We propose Karma, a novel approach to the manage- 
ment of multilevel cache systems which attempts to ad- 
dress all of the above issues in concert. Karma manages 
all levels in synergy. We achieve exclusiveness by us- 
ing application hints at all levels to classify all cached 
blocks into disjoint sets and partition the cache according 
to this classification. We distinguish between a READ, 
which deletes the read block from a lower level cache, 
and a READ-SAVE, which instructs a lower level to save 
a block in its cache (this distinction can be realized using 
the existing SCSI command set, by setting or clearing the 
disable page out (DPO) bit in the READ command [1]). 
We also use DEMOTE to maintain exclusiveness in par- 
titions that span multiple caches. By combining these 
mechanisms, Karma optimizes its cache content accord- 
ing to the different access patterns, adjusting to patterns 
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which change over time. 


The hints divide the disk blocks into sets based on their 
expected access pattern and access frequency. Each set is 
allocated its own cache partition, whose size depends on 
the frequency of access to the set, its size, and the access 
pattern of its blocks. Partitions accessed with higher fre- 
quency are placed at a higher cache level. Each partition 
is managed by the replacement policy most suited for its 
set. Since the lower cache levels are supplied with the 
application’s hints, they can independently compute the 
partitioning, allocating space only for partitions that do 
not fit in the upper levels. 


Karma is applicable to any application which is able to 
provide general hints about its access patterns. Databases 
are a classic example of such applications, where the 
access pattern is decided in advance by the query op- 
timizer. We base our experimental evaluation both on 
real database traces, and on synthetic traces with Zipf 
distribution. For the real traces, we used the explain 
mechanism of the PostgreSQL database as a source of 
application hints. For the synthetic workload, we sup- 
plied Karma with the access frequency of the blocks in 
the data set. We simulated a hierarchy of two cache lev- 
els and one storage level for comparing Karma to LRU, 
2Q [25], ARC [33], MultiQ [51], LRU-SP [10] and De- 
mote [49]. We also defined and implemented extensions 
to these policies to apply to multiple levels of cache. The 
comparison is by means of the weighted I/O cost. 


Karma compares favorably with all other policies: 
its use of application hints enables matching the opti- 
mal policy to each access pattern, its dynamic repar- 
titioning eliminates the sensitivity to changing access 
patterns and its exclusive caching enables exploitation 
of every increase in the aggregate cache size. When 
the aggregate cache size is very small (less than 3% of 
the data set), Karma suffers from the overhead of DE- 
MOTE, as demoted blocks are discarded before being 
re-accessed. For all other cache sizes Karma shows great 
improvement over all other policies. Karma improves 
over LRU’s weighted I/O cost by as much as 85% on 
average on traces which are a permutation of queries. 
On such traces, Karma shows an additional 50% aver- 
age improvement over the best LRU-based policy (De- 
mote) when compared to LRU and it shows an additional 
25% average improvement over the best informed policy 
(LRU-SP). 


The rest of the paper is organized as follows. Our 
model is defined in Section 2. In Section 3 we define 
marginal gains, and in Section 4 we describe Karma's 
policy. The experimental testbed is described in Sec- 
tion 5, with our results in Section 6. Section 7 describes 
related work. We conclude in Section 8. 
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Figure 1: Our storage 
model consists of n levels 
of cache, with one cache in 
each level. The operations 
are READ and READ- 
SAVE from Cache; to 
Cache;_}, and DEMOTE 
from Cache;_, to Cache;. 
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2 Model Definition 


As shown in Figure 1, our model consists of one client, n 
cache levels, Cache,,...,Cache,, and one storage level, 
Disk, arranged in a linear hierarchy. we refer to more 
complicated hierarchies in Section 8. Cache; is of size 
S;, and access cost C;. The cost of a disk access is 
Cpisk. The cost of demoting a block from Cache;_ 
to Cache; is D;. We assume that a lower cache level 
Carries an increased access cost, and that demoting and 
access costs are equal for a given level. Namely, 
O,=D)D,< Co = DeH a HC =D, < C nis. 

Typically, Cache, resides in the client’s memory and 
Cache, resides on the storage controller. Additional 
cache levels may reside in either of these locations, as 
well as additional locations in the network. The access 
costs, C; and D;, represent a combination of computa- 
tion, network, and queuing delays. C’p;;, also includes 
seek times. 

The model is demand paging, read-only (for the pur- 
pose of this work, we assume a separately managed write 
cache [18]), and defines three operations: 


e READ (z,i)—move block x from cache;+, to 
cache;, removing it from cache;,;. If x is not 
found in cache;41, READ(a2,i+1) is performed re- 
cursively, stopping at Disk if the block is not found 
earlier. 


e READ-SAVE (2,7)—copy block x from cache;j+1 
to cache;. Keep block x in cache; only if its 
range is allocated space in cache;,,. If x is not 
in cache;+;, READ-SAVE(z,i + 1) is performed 
recursively, stopping at the Disk if the block is not 
found earlier. 


e DEMOTE (z,7)—move block x from cache; to 
cache;1, removing it from cache;. 


The weighted I/O cost of a policy on a trace is the sum 
of costs of all READ, READ-SAVE and DEMOTE op- 
erations it performs on that trace. 


3. Marginal Gain 


The optimal offline replacement policy for a single cache 
is Belady’s MIN [9]. Whenever a block needs to be 
evicted from the cache, MIN evicts the one with the 
largest forward distance — the number of distinct blocks 
that will be accessed before this block is accessed again. 
To develop our online multilevel algorithm, we have 
opted to use application hints in a way which best ap- 
proximates this forward distance. To this end, we use the 
notion of marginal gains, which was defined in previous 
work [36]. 

The marginal gain for an access trace is the increase 
in hit rate that will be seen by this trace if the cache size 
increases by a single block: 

MG(m) = Hit(m) — Hit(m — 1), 
where Hit(m) is the expected hit rate for a cache of size 
m. Below we show how 1/G(m) is computed for three 
common access patterns: looping, sequential, and ran- 
dom. Although we focus on these three patterns, similar 
considerations can be used to compute the marginal gain 
of any other access pattern for which the hit rate can be 
estimated [14, 27, 37, 38]. 

Obviously, the marginal gain depends on the replace- 
ment policy of the cache. We assume that the best re- 
placement policy is used for each access pattern: MRU 
(Most Recently Used) is known to be optimal for sequen- 
tial and looping references, whereas LRU is usually em- 
ployed for random references (for which all policies per- 
form similarly [10, 13, 14, 15, 27, 41]). 

Sequential accesses. For any cache size m, since no 
block is previously referenced, the hit rate for a sequen- 
tial access trace is Hitseg(m) = 0. Thus, the resulting 
marginal gain is 0 as well. 

Random (uniform) accesses. For an access trace 
of R blocks of uniform distribution, the probability of 
accessing each block is 1/R [36]. For any cache size 
m < R, the hit rate is thus Hit;ana(m) = m/R. The 
resulting marginal gain is: 
m/R—(m 


—1)/R=1/R m<R 


MGyana(m) = 


Looping accesses. The Joop length of a looping ref- 
erence is the number of blocks being re-referenced [27]. 
For a looping reference with loop length L, the expected 
hit rate for a cache of size m managed by MRU is 
Hittoop(m) = min(L,m)/L. Thus, 


m/L—(m—-1)/L=1/L m<lL 


M Gio» — 
toop(™) rcaece m> L. 


In other words, the marginal gain is constant up to 
the point where the entire loop fits in the cache and from 
there on, the marginal gain is zero. 
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We deal with traces where accesses to blocks of sev- 
eral ranges are interleaved, possibly with different access 
patterns. Each range of blocks is accessed with one pat- 
tern. In order to compare the marginal gain of references 
to different ranges, we use the frequency of access to 
each range. Let F; be the percent of all accesses which 
address range 7. Define the normalized expected hit rate 
for range i as Hit;(m) x F;, and the normalized marginal 
gain for range ias NMG;(m) = MG;(m) x F;. 

Although marginal gains are defined for a single level 
cache and measure hit rate rather than weighted I/O cost, 
normalized marginal gains induce an order of priority on 
all ranges — and thus on all blocks — in a trace. This or- 
der is used by our online management algorithm, Karma, 
to arrange the blocks in a multilevel cache system: the 
higher the range priority, the higher its blocks are placed 
in the cache hierarchy. This strategy maximizes the to- 
tal normalized marginal gain of all blocks stored in the 
cache. 

Note that when all blocks in a range have the same 
access frequency there is a correlation between the nor- 
malized marginal gain of a range and the probability that 
a block of this range will be accessed. A higher marginal 
gain indicates a higher probability. Therefore, there is 
no benefit in keeping blocks of ranges with low marginal 
gains in the cache: the probability that they will be ac- 
cessed is small. Ranges with several access frequencies 
should be divided into smaller ranges according to those 
frequencies (see the example in Figure 2, described in 
Section 4). 

A major advantage of basing caching decisions on 
marginal gains is the low level of detail required for their 
computation. Since only the general access pattern and 
access frequency are required, it is much more likely that 
an application be able to supply such information. Our 
experience shows that databases can supply this informa- 
tion with a high degree of accuracy. We expect our hints 
can also be derived from information available to the file 
system [16, 26]. 


4 Karma 


Karma calculates the normalized marginal gain of a 
range of blocks (which corresponds to each of the sets 
described in Section 1) of blocks and then uses it to 
indicate the likelihood that the range’s blocks will be 
accessed in the near future. To calculate the normal- 
ized marginal gain, Karma requires that all accessed disk 
blocks be classified into ranges. The following informa- 
tion must be provided (by means of application hints) for 
each range: an identifier for the range, its access pattern, 
the number of blocks in the range, and the frequency of 
access to this range. The computation is described in 
Section 3. Each block access is tagged with the block’s 
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range identifier, enabling all cache levels to handle the 
block according to its range. 

Karma allocates for each range a fixed cache partition 
in a way that maximizes the normalized marginal gain 
of the blocks in all cache levels. It places ranges with 
higher normalized marginal gain in higher cache levels, 
where the access cost is lower. More precisely: space 
is allocated in Cache; for the ranges with the highest 
normalized marginal gain that were not allocated space 
in any Cache;, 7 < 7. For each level 7 there can be at 
most one range which is split and is allocated space in 
both level 7 and the adjacent lower level 7 + 1. Figure 2 
shows an example of Karma’s allocation. 

Each range is managed separately, with the replace- 
ment policy best suited for its access pattern. When a 
block is brought into the cache, a block from the same 
range is discarded, according to the range’s policy. This 
maintains the fixed allocation assigned to each range. 

The amount of cache space required for maintaining 
the information about the ranges and the data structures 
for the cache partitions is less than one cache block. The 
pseudocode for Karma appears in Figure 3. 

Hints. Karma strongly depends on the ability to prop- 
agate application information to the lower cache levels. 
Specifically, the range identifier attached to each block 
access is crucial for associating the block with the knowl- 
edge about its range. A method for passing information 
(sufficient for Karma) from the file system to the I/O sys- 
tem was suggested [8] and implemented in a Linux 2.4.2 
kernel prototype. 

For the two tables joined in the example in Figure 2, 
Karma will be supplied with the partitioning of the 
blocks into tables and index tree levels, as in Figure 2(c). 
Additionally, each cache level must know the aggregate 
size of all cache levels above it. Such information can 
be passed out-of-band, without changing current I/O in- 
terfaces. Each block access will be tagged with its range 
identifier, enabling all cache levels to classify it into the 
correct partition. 

As in all informed management policies, Karma’s per- 
formance depends on the quality of the hints. How- 
ever, thanks to its exclusive caching, even with imperfect 
hints Karma will likely outperform basic LRU at each 
level. For example, with no hints provided and the entire 
data set managed as one partition with LRU replacement, 
Karma essentially behaves like Demote [49]. 

Allocation. Allocating cache space to blocks accord- 
ing to their normalized marginal gain would result in zero 
allocation for sequential accesses. Yet, in such patterns 
the application often accesses one block repeatedly be- 
fore moving on to the next block. In some database 
queries, for example, a block may be accessed a few 
times, until all tuples in it have been processed. There- 
fore, ranges accessed sequentially are each allocated a 
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(b) Resulting access trace (c) Hints provided to Karma (d) Cache content with Karma ~ 
Figure 2: Karma’s allocation of buffers to ranges in two cache levels. The application is a database query. (a) Two database tables 
are joined by scanning one of them sequentially and accessing the second one via an index. (b) The resulting access pattern is an 
interleaving of four ranges: one sequential (S), two loops (L), and one random (R). (c) This partitioning into ranges is supplied to 
Karma at the beginning of query execution. (d) Karma allocates one buffer for the sequential accesses (see text), three to hold the 
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root and inner nodes of the index, and the remaining space to the randomly accessed blocks. 


single block in the upper level cache (if prefetching is 
added to the model, several blocks may be allocated to 
allow for sequential read-ahead). 

We allow for locality within the currently accessed 
block by always bringing it into Cache,;. When this 
block belongs to a range with no allocated space in 
Cache,, we avoid unnecessary overhead by reading it 
using READ-SAVE, and discarding it without using DE- 
MOTE. 

Lazy repartitioning. When Karma is supplied with 
a new set of hints which indicate that the access patterns 
are about to change (e.g., when a new query is about to be 
processed), it repartitions all cache levels. Cache blocks 
in each level are assigned to the new partitions. As a re- 
sult, disk blocks which do not belong to any of the new 
partitions in the cache level where they are stored be- 
come candidates for immediate eviction. 

A block is rarely assigned a new range. For example, 
in a database blocks are divided according to their table 
or index level. Therefore, when a new query is processed 
the division into ranges will remain the same; only the 
access frequency and possibly the access pattern of the 
ranges will change. As a result, the blocks will remain in 
the same partition, and only the space allocated for this 
partition will change. This means that the sizes of the 
partitions will have to be adjusted, as described below. 

Karma never discards blocks while the cache is not 
full, nor when the cache contains blocks which are im- 
mediate candidates for eviction (blocks from old ranges 
or blocks that were READ by an upper level). Karma en- 
sures that even in transitional phases (between the time a 
new set of hints is supplied and the time when the cache 
content matches the new partitioning) the cache keeps 
the blocks with the highest marginal gain. As long as a 
cache (at any level) is not full, non-sequential ranges are 
allowed to exceed the size allocated for them. When no 
space is left and blocks from ranges with higher marginal 
gain are accessed, blocks from ranges which exceeded 
their allocated space are first candidates for eviction, in 
reverse order of their marginal gain. 

Note that during repartitioning the cache blocks are 
not actually moved in the cache, as the partitioning is 


logical, not physical. The importance of handling this 
transitional stage is that it makes Karma less vulnerable 
to the order in which, for example, several queries are 
processed in a row. 

Replacement. Karma achieves exclusive caching by 
partitioning the cache. This partitioning is maintained by 
use of DEMOTE and READ-SAVE, where each cache 
level stores only blocks belonging to its assigned ranges. 
For each 7, 1 < i < n-— 1, Cache; demotes all 
evicted blocks which do not belong to sequential ranges. 
When Cache; is about to read a block without storing 
it for future use, it uses READ-SAVE in order to pre- 
vent Cache; from discarding the block. Only one such 
block is duplicated between every two cache levels at any 
moment (see Figure 3). For each j, 2 < 7 < n, Cache; 
does not store any READ blocks, but only those demoted 
by Cache;—, or read using READ-SAVE. 

Special attention must be given to replacement in 
ranges which are split between adjacent cache levels 7 
and 7 + 1. The LRU (or MRU) stack must be preserved 
across cache levels. Cache; manages the blocks in a split 
range with the corresponding policy, demoting all dis- 
carded blocks. Cache; , inserts demoted blocks at the 
most recently used (MRU) position in the stack and re- 
moves them from the MRU or LRU position, according 
to the range’s policy. Blocks READ by Cache; are re- 
moved from the stack and become immediate candidates 
for eviction. This way, the stack in Cache;+1 acts as an 
extension of the stack in Cache;. 


5 Experimental Testbed 


While Karma is designed to work in n levels of cache, in 
our experiments we compare it to existing algorithms on 
a testbed consisting of two cache levels (n = 2). 


5.1 PostgreSQL Database 


We chose PostgreSQL [34] as a source of application 
hints. Each of its data files (table or index) is divided 
into disk blocks. Accesses to these blocks were traced 
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Partition (Block X) 
Return the partition to which X belongs 


Transition (Block X) 
Return (cache is not full) or (LowestPriority(.X ) < Partition(X )) 


LowestPriority( Block X ) 
Return partition with lowest priority exceeding its allocated size. 
If none exists return Partition(X ). 


Evict( Block X ) 
If (X was in Reserved) or (Partition(X ) is Seq) 
Discard X 
Else 
DEMOTE X 
Discard X 
Insert (Block X, Partition P) 
If (cache is not full) 
Put X in P 
Else 
Remove block Z from LowestPriority(X ) 
Evict (Z) 
Put X in P 
Hit (Block X, Action A) 
If (first level) or (A = DEMOTE/READ-SAVE) 
update place in stack 
Else // low level and A = READ 
Put _X in ReadBlocks 





Miss (Block X, Action A) 
If (low level) and (A = READ) 
READ X 
Discard X 
Else // (first level) or (A = DEMOTE/READ-SAVE) 
If (Partition X ) fits in the cache) or (cache is not full) 
If (A 4 DEMOTE) 
READ X 
Insert (X ,Partition(X )) 
Else // Partition(X ) doesn’t fit at all 
If (first level) // (A #4 DEMOTE) 
READ-SAVE X 
Remove block Y from Reserved 
If (Transition(Y )) 
Insert (Y , Partition(Y )) 
Else 
Discard Y 
Put _X in Reserved 
Else // low level 
If (TransitionCX )) 
If (A # DEMOTE) 
READ X 
Insert (X ,Partition(X )) 
Else // no space for X 
If (A #4 DEMOTE) 
READ-SAVE X 
Discard X 


Figure 3: Pseudocode for Karma. Reserved—A reserved buffer of size | in the first cache level for blocks belonging to ranges with 
low priority. ReadBlocks—A low priority partition holding blocks that were READ by an upper level cache and are candidates for 
eviction. READ, READ-SAVE, DEMOTE—The operations defined by the model in Section 2. 


by adding trace lines to the existing debugging mecha- 
nism. 

Like most database implementations, PostgreSQL in- 
cludes an explain mechanism, revealing to the user the 
plan being executed for an SQL query. This execution 
plan determines the pattern and frequency with which 
each table or index file will be accessed during query ex- 
ecution. We used the output of explain to supply Karma 
with the characterization of the access pattern for each 
range, along with a division of all the blocks into ranges. 
Blocks are first divided by their table, and in some cases, 
a table can be sub-divided into several ranges. For exam- 
ple, in B-tree indices each level of the tree is character- 
ized by different parameters (as in Figure 2). 


5.2 TPC Benchmark H Traces 


The TPC Benchmark H (TPC-H) is a decision support 
benchmark defined by the Transaction Processing Coun- 
cil. It exemplifies systems that examine large volumes 
of data and execute queries with a high degree of com- 
plexity [2]. In our experiments we used the default im- 
plementation provided in the benchmark specification to 
generate both the raw data and the queries. 

We simulated our cache replacement policies on two 
types of traces: 


e Repeated queries: each query is repeated sev- 
eral times, requesting different values in each run. 
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This trace type models applications that access the 
database repeatedly for the same purpose, request- 
ing different data in different iterations. 


e Query sets: each query set is a permutation of the 
22 queries of the benchmark, executed serially [2]. 
The permutations are defined in Appendix A of the 
benchmark specification. The query sets represent 
applications that collect various types of data from 
the database. 


Queries 17, 19, 20, 21 and 22 have especially long 
execution traces (each over 25,000,000 I/Os). As these 
traces consist of dozens of loop repetitions, we used for 
our simulation only the first 2,000,000 I/Os of each trace. 


5.3. Synthetic Zipf Workload 


In traces with Zipf distribution, the frequency of access 
to block 7 is proportional to 1/7%, for a close to 1. Such 
distribution approximates common access patterns, such 
as file references in Web servers. Following previous 
studies [37, 49], we chose Zipf as a non-trivial random 
workload, where each block is accessed at a different, yet 
predictable frequency. We use settings similar to those 
used in previous work [49] and set a = 1, for 25,000 
different blocks. 

Karma does not require information about the access 
frequency of each block. We supplied it with a parti- 
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Table 1: The policies in our comparative framework. In ad- 
dition to the policies known from the literature, we defined the 
Double and Global extensions indicated in bold. We compared 
Karma to all applicable Basic and Double policies, as well as 
to Demote and to Global-MultiQ. 





tioning of the blocks into several ranges and the access 
frequency of each range. This frequency can be easily 
computed when the distribution parameters are available. 

Although the blocks in each range have different ac- 
cess frequencies, for any two blocks 7 and 7, if 7 < 7 then 
the frequency of access to block 7 is greater then that of 
block 7. The blocks are assigned to ranges in increasing 
order, and so for any two ranges J and J, if J < J then 
all the blocks in range J have greater access frequencies 
than the blocks in range J. 


5.4 Comparative framework 


We compared Karma to five existing replacement algo- 
rithms: LRU, 2Q, ARC, MultiQ, and LRU-SP, each of 
which we examined using three different approaches: 
Basic, Double, and Global. In the Basic approach, each 
algorithm is used in conjunction with LRU, where the 
existing algorithm is used on one level and LRU on the 
other, as was defined in the respective literature. In the 
Double approach, each is used on both cache levels. The 
third approach is a global management policy, where 
each algorithm must be explicitly adapted to use DE- 
MOTE. 

Although Global-2Q and Global-ARC were not ac- 
tually implemented in our experiments, we describe, 
in what follows, how they would work in a multilevel 
cache. It is also important to note that Global-MultiQ 
is not an existing policy: we defined this algorithm for 
the purpose of extending the discussion, and it is imple- 
mented here for the first time. We refer to the special 
case of LRU-SP in Section 5.5. The algorithms and ap- 
proaches are summarized in Table 1. The actual experi- 
mental results are described in Section 6. 

Least Recently Used (LRU). LRU is the most com- 
monly used cache management policy. Basic-LRU and 
Double-LRU are equivalent, using LRU on both cache 
levels. Global-LRU is the Demote policy [49], where 
the upper level cache demotes all blocks it discards. The 
lower level cache puts blocks it has sent to the upper level 


at the head (closest to being discarded end) of its LRU 
queue, and puts demoted blocks at the tail. 

2Q. 2Q [25] uses three queues. One LRU queue, Ay, 
holds “hot” pages that are likely to be re-referenced. A 
second FIFO queue, A;,, holds “cold” pages that are 
seen only once. The third LRU queue, A,,;, is a ghost 
cache, holding meta-data of blocks recently evicted from 
the cache. As 2Q was originally designed for a second 
level cache, Basic-2Q uses LRU at the first cache level 
and 2Q at the second. Double-2Q uses 2Q at both cache 
levels. Global-2Q keeps A,oy; and Aj, in the second 
level cache, dividing A,, between both cache levels. In 
all these cases, we use the optimal parameters for each 
cache level [25]. A;, holds 25% of the cache size and 
Aout holds blocks that would fit in 50% of the cache. 

ARC. ARC [33] was also designed for a second level 
cache. It divides blocks between two LRU queues, L, 
and Ly. L, holds blocks requested exactly once. Lo 
holds blocks requested more than once. The bottom 
(LRU) part of each queue is a ghost cache. The percent- 
age of cache space allocated to each queue is dynami- 
cally adjusted, and history is saved for as many blocks 
that would fit in twice the cache size. Basic-ARC uses 
LRU at the first cache level and ARC at the second. 
Double-ARC uses ARC at both cache levels. Global- 
ARC keeps the ghost caches in the second level cache, 
as well as the LRU part of what is left of ZL; and Lo. 
ARC is implemented for each cache level with dynamic 
adjustment of the queue sizes [33]. 

MultiQ. MultiQ [51] was originally designed for a 
second level cache. It uses multiple LRU queues, each 
having a longer lifetime than the previous one. When a 
block in a queue is accessed frequently, it is promoted to 
the next higher queue. On a cache miss, the head of the 
lowest non-empty queue is evicted. Basic-MultiQ uses 
LRU at the first cache level and MultiQ at the second. 
Double-MultiQ uses MultiQ at both cache levels. We 
implemented MultiQ for each cache level with 8 queues 
and a ghost cache. The Lifetime parameter is set ac- 
cording to the observed temporal distance. We extended 
MultiQ to Global-MultiQ in a straightforward way. The 
ghost cache is allocated in the second level cache, and 
the queues are divided dynamically between the cache 
levels, with at most one queue split between the levels. 
Whenever a block is brought into the first level cache, 
the block at the bottom of the lowest queue in this level 
is demoted to the second level cache. 


5.5 Application Controlled File Caching 


In LRU-SP [10], applications may use specific interface 
functions to assign priorities to files (or ranges in files). 
They may also specify cache replacement policies for 
each priority level. Blocks with the lowest priority are 
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first candidates for eviction. In the original paper, appli- 
cations were modified to include calls to these interface 
functions. 

As a policy assuming hints from the application, LRU- 
SP is designed for a first level cache. Therefore, we 
implement Basic-LRU-SP with LRU at the second level. 
Double-LRU-SP would let the application manage each 
cache level directly yet independently. This seems un- 
reasonable and thus we did not implement this exten- 
sion. Without hints available at the second level cache, 
the simple addition of DEMOTE will not result in global 
management, since informed decisions cannot be made 
in the second level. Thus, extending LRU-SP to Global- 
LRU-SP is not applicable. 

A new multilevel extension. To evaluate the contri- 
bution of the different mechanisms of Karma, we de- 
fined a new policy, SP-Karma, for managing multilevel 
caches, which added to LRU-SP most of the features we 
defined in Karma. This extension resulted in a new cache 
management algorithm which is similar to Karma and 
allows us to better understand the value of specific at- 
tributes of Karma. In particular, we added DEMOTE for 
cooperation between cache levels, we derived priorities 
using Karma’s calculation of normalized marginal gains 
(this mechanism was also used to supply hints to Basic- 
LRU-SP above), and we supplied these priorities to both 
cache levels. Since SP-Karma now bases its decisions on 
Karma’s priorities, the significant difference between our 
two policies is the use of READ-SAVE. 

The results of SP-Karma resembled those of Karma, 
but Karma achieved better performance on all traces. The 
use of READ-SAVE resulted in Karma executing fewer 
DEMOTE operations, thus outperforming SP-Karma by 
up to 1% in the large caches and 5% in the small ones. 
Since we defined our new policy, SP-Karma, to be very 
similar to Karma and since it shows similar results, in 
Section 6 we compare only Karma to the existing poli- 
cies. 


6 Results 


We simulated the policies described in Section 5.4 on 
a series of increasing cache sizes and measured the 
weighted I/O cost: 


Weighted I/O cost = C2 x(misses in Cache) 
+ D>yx(DEMOTEs to Cache2) 
+ Cpisk X(misses in Cache) 


For all experiments (excluding the one depicted in Fig- 
ure 9), we set Cp = Do = Land Cris, = 20, asin [49]. 
For all experiments, excluding the one depicted in Fig- 
ure 10, we assume, as in previous studies [11, 49], that 
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Figure 4: Karma’s improvement over LRU on Query 3 run 
multiple times. 


the caches are of equal size (S; = S2). The cache size in 
the graphs refers to the aggregate cache size as a fraction 
of the size of the data set. Thus, a cache size of 1 means 
that each cache level is big enough to hold one-half of 
the data set. A cache size of 2 means that the entire data 
set fits in the top level, and all policies should perform 
equally. 

The results are normalized to their weighted I/O cost 
compared to that incurred by LRU. This gives a better 
representation of the improvement over the default LRU 
management, making it easier to compare the policies. 

How does Karma compare to Basic-LRU? We ran 
all policies on traces of each query, using several cache 
sizes. Karma generally yielded similar curves for all 
queries. In Figure 4 we take a close look at Query 3 
as a representative example, in order to understand the 
behavior of Karma with different cache sizes. Query 3 is 
sequential, scanning 3 tables. PostgreSQL creates a hash 
table for each database table and joins them in memory. 
Subsequent runs of Query 3 result in a looping reference. 


We ran Query 3 eight times, to show how the I/O cost 
incurred by Karma decreases, in comparison to that of 
LRU, as the number of runs increases. LRU suffers from 
the three problems of multilevel caching. The second 
level cache experiences no locality of reference, as all re- 
peated accesses are hidden by the first level. Even when 
the aggregate cache is as large as the data set LRU does 
not exploit the entire space available due to redundancy 
between levels. Finally, when the cache is smaller than 
the data set LRU is unable to maintain used blocks until 
the next time they are accessed, and so it does not ben- 
efit from increasing the cache until its size reaches the 
size of the data set. Karma does not suffer any of those 
drawbacks, and its weighted I/O cost decreases signif- 
icantly as the cache size increases. Although the por- 
tion of the loop which fits in the cache is equal for all 
runs (for each cache size), the hit rate of LRU remains 
zero, while Karma’s hit rate increases in both cache lev- 
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Figure 5: Weighted I/O cost for all policies on Query 3 run 
twice. Policies with identical results are plotted using a single 
line. Other than Karma, only the Global policies are able to fit 
the entire data set in the cache when the aggregate cache size 
equals the size of the data set. Unlike the non-informed poli- 
cies, Karma and Basic-LRU-SP reduce their I/O cost gradually 
as the cache size increases. 


els. This causes an increasing improvement in Karma’s 
weighted I/O cost compared to that of LRU. 

How does Karma compare to single level non- 
informed policies? Figure 5 contains the results for all 
policies on Query 3. The Basic implementations of 2Q, 
MultiQ, and ARC behave like LRU. Their division into 
separate LRU queues does not help in identifying the 
looping reference if it is larger than the cache size. When 
the cache size increases to the point where the entire loop 
fits in the cache, there can be no improvement over LRU. 

The Double extensions of 2Q, MultiQ, and ARC al- 
locate a ghost cache (whose size is 0.22%, 0.16% and 
0.43% of the cache size, respectively) in both cache lev- 
els. This small portion is sufficient to prevent the data set 
from fitting in one level when the cache size is 2, leading 
to worse performance than LRU. 

Karma is informed of the looping reference and man- 
ages it with MRU replacement. This enables Karma to 
benefit from every increase in the cache size. When 
the entire loop fits in the aggregate cache Karma bene- 
fits from its exclusive caching and shows the largest im- 
provement over the I/O cost of LRU. We refer to the other 
global and informed policies later in this section. 

The results for the other queries are similar to those 
for Query 3. Figure 6 summarizes the results for multi- 
ple runs of each query, comparing the weighted I/O cost 
of Karma to three representative policies. Each query 
was executed four times, with different (randomly gen- 
erated) parameters. The traces are a concatenation of one 


to four of those runs, and the results are for an aggregate 
cache size which can contain the entire data set. Most of 
the queries were primarily sequential, causing all poli- 
cies to perform like LRU for a single run. Repeated runs, 
however, convert the sequential access into a looping ac- 
cess, which is handled poorly by LRU when the loop is 
larger than the cache. These experiments demonstrate 
the advantage of policies which are not based purely on 
recency. 

The queries were of four basic types, and the results 
are averaged for each query type. The first type in- 
cludes queries which consist only of sequential table 
scans. Karma’s I/O cost was lower than that of LRU and 
LRU-based policies on these queries by an average of 
73% on four runs (Figure 6(a)). In the second type, an 
index is used for a table scan. Indices in PostgreSQL are 
constructed as B-trees. An index scan results in some 
locality of reference, improving LRU’s performance on 
query traces of this type, compared to its performance on 
queries with no index scans. Karma’s I/O cost on these 
queries was lower than that of LRU by an average of 64% 
on four runs (Figure 6(b)). In the third query type, one 
or more tables are scanned several times, resulting in a 
looping pattern within a single execution of the query. In 
queries of this type, I/O cost lower than that of LRU is 
obtained by some policies even for one run of the query. 
Four runs of each of these queries consisted of eight runs 
of the loop, resulting in significant reduction in I/O cost 
as compared to the other query types. Karma’s I/O cost 
on these queries was lower than that of LRU by an aver- 
age of 78.33% on four runs (Figure 6(c)). In the last type, 
each query instance included dozens of iterations over 
a single table. These traces were trimmed to the first 
2,000,000 I/Os, which still contained more than ten loop 
iterations. On a single run of these queries Karma per- 
formed better than LRU by an average of 90.25% (Fig- 
ure 6(d)). 

The results in Figure 6 for Basic-ARC correspond to 
those in Figure 5. Like the rest of the LRU-based policies 
constructed for a single cache level, it is not exclusive, 
and thus it is unable to exploit the increase in cache size 
and fit the data set in the aggregate cache. 

To see how the different policies perform on more het- 
erogeneous traces, we use the query sets described in 
Section 5.2, which are permutations of all queries in the 
benchmark. Our results for the first 20 sets are shown in 
Figure 7 for the largest cache sizes, where the policies 
showed the most improvement. The left- and right-hand 
columns show results for an aggregate cache size that can 
hold half of the data set or all of it, respectively. 

The I/O cost of Basic-ARC and Double-ARC is not 
much lower than that of LRU. ARC is designed to handle 
traces where most of the accesses are random or exhibit 
locality of reference. Its dynamic adjustment is aimed at 
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Figure 6: Improvement in I/O cost of Karma, Basic-ARC, Demote and Basic-LRU-SP compared to LRU, on repeated runs of all 
queries. The columns show the average I/O cost of these policies for each query type, when the aggregate cache size equals the size 
of the data set. Each column is tagged with the standard deviation for this query type. Karma improved over the I/O cost of LRU 
on repeated runs of the queries by an average of 73%, 64%, 78% and 90% on query types a, b, c, and d, respectively. 


preventing looping and sequential references from pol- 
luting the cache. It is not designed to handle traces where 
larger segments of the trace are looping or sequential. 


The I/O cost of Basic-2Q and Basic-MultiQ is lower 
than that of LRU for the larger aggregate cache. Both 
policies benefit from dividing blocks into multiple 
queues according to access frequency. Double-2Q out- 
performs Basic-2Q by extending this division to both 
cache levels. Double-MultiQ, however, suffers when the 
ghost cache is increased in two cache levels and does not 
show average improvement over Basic-MultiQ. The high 
standard deviation of the Basic and Double extensions of 
2Q and MultiQ demonstrate their sensitivity to the order 
of the queries in a query set, and consequently, their poor 
handling of transitional stages. 


Karma outperforms all these policies. Its reduction 
in I/O cost is significantly better than that of the non- 
informed single level policies. This reduction is evident 
not only when the entire data set fits in the cache, but in 
smaller cache sizes as well. The low standard deviation 
shows that it copes well with changing access patterns 
resulting in transitional stages. 


Figure 8 shows how Karma compares to existing poli- 
cies on a Zipf workload. We chose to present the results 
for Double-ARC because it showed better performance 
than all non-informed policies that were designed for a 
single cache level. This is because ARC avoids caching 
of blocks that are accessed only once in a short period of 
time. In a Zipf workload, these are also the blocks which 
are least likely to be accessed again in the near future. 
Note that ARC’s improvement is most evident when the 
cache is small. When the cache is larger, such blocks oc- 
cupy only a small portion of the cache in LRU, and so 
the benefit of ARC is less distinct. 


Karma improves over the I/O cost of LRU by as much 
as 41%, adding as much as 25% to the improvement of 
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Double-ARC. Since the access frequency of the blocks 
is available to Karma, it does not bring into the cache 
blocks with low frequency. Exclusiveness further in- 
creases its effective cache size, resulting in improved per- 
formance. 

How does Karma compare to global non-informed 
policies? When run on Query 3, Demote (Global-LRU) 
(Figure 5) exhibits different behavior than the single level 
policies. It manages to reduce the I/O cost significantly 
when the entire data set fits in the aggregate cache. This 
is the result of the exclusive caching achieved by using 
DEMOTE. Still, for smaller cache sizes, it is not able to 
“catch” the looping reference and does not benefit from 
an increase in cache size. Instead, its overhead from fu- 
tile DEMOTE operations means that its performance is 
worse than LRU’s for all cache sizes in which the ag- 
gregate cache cannot contain all the blocks. We expected 
Global-MultiQ to perform at least as well as Demote, but 
due to its large ghost cache it is unable to fit the entire 
data set into the aggregate cache, even when the cache is 
large enough. Instead, it only suffers the overhead of fu- 
tile DEMOTE operations. Being a global policy, Karma 
is able to exploit the entire aggregate cache. Since it 
manages the looping accesses with MRU replacement, 
it improves gradually as the cache size increases. 

Figure 6 shows only the results for the largest cache 
size, where Demote shows its best improvement. In fact, 
we expect any global policy to achieve this improve- 
ment when the entire data set fits in the aggregate cache. 
Even there, Karma achieves lower I/O cost than Demote, 
thanks to its use of READ-SAVE and MRU management 
for loops. Unlike Demote, Karma achieves this reduction 
in smaller cache sizes as well. 

The performance of the global policies on the query 
sets is represented well in Figure 7. It is clear that when 
the cache size is smaller than the data set, they are not 


able to improve the I/O cost of LRU significantly. This 
improvement is only achieved when the entire data set 
fits in the aggregate cache (represented by the right-hand 
column). Karma, however, improves gradually as the 
cache size increases. Combining exclusive management 
with application hints enables it to maximize the cache 
performance in all cache sizes. 

When the access pattern does not include looping ref- 
erences (Figure 8), the global policies improve gradually 
as the cache size increases. Although a Zipf workload 
exhibits significant locality of reference, adding exclu- 
siveness to LRU does not achieve good enough results. 
In the smallest cache size Demote and Global-MultiQ 
improve over the I/O cost of LRU by 10%. Karma, with 
its knowledge of access frequencies, achieves additional 
improvement of 26%. 

How does Karma compare to hint-based policies? 
Basic-LRU-SP using Karma’s hints and priorities per- 
forms better than any non-informed single level policy, 
for all our traces. Using hints enables it to optimize 
its use of the upper level cache. When the access pat- 
tern is looping, the combination of MRU management 
in the upper cache and default LRU in the lower re- 
sults in exclusive caching without the use of DEMOTE. 
Note the surprising effect on the queries with many loops 
(Figure 6(d)), where Basic-LRU-SP outperforms Karma 
when the entire data set fits in the aggregate cache. 
Karma pays for the use of DEMOTE, while Basic-LRU- 
SP enjoys “free” exclusive caching, along with the ac- 
curate priorities generated by Karma. The average I/O 
cost of Basic-LRU-SP is 92.5% lower than that of LRU. 
Karma’s average I/O cost is 90.25% lower than that of 
LRU. When the aggregate cache is smaller than the data 
set, or when the pattern is not a pure loop (Figures 5, 6(a- 
c), 7, and 8), Karma makes optimal use of both caches 
and outperforms Basic-LRU-SP significantly. 

How is Karma affected by the model parameters? 
We wanted to estimate Karma’s sensitivity to varying ac- 
cess costs in different storage levels. Figure 9 shows how 
Karma behaves on query set | (the behavior is similar for 
all traces) when the disk access delay ranges from 10 to 
100 times the delay of a READ from the second level 
cache (or a DEMOTE to that cache). When the delay 
for a disk access is larger, the “penalty” for DEMOTE is 
less significant compared to the decrease in the number 
of disk accesses. When DEMOTE is only ten times faster 
than a disk access, its added cost outweighs its benefits 
in very small caches. 

How is Karma affected by the cache size at each 
level? Figure 10 compares the behavior of Karma to 
other policies on cache hierarchies with varying lower- 
level sizes. The details are numerous and so we 
present here only results for the best LRU-based poli- 
cies, Double-2Q and Global-Multi-Q. Global-Multi-Q 
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performs futile DEMOTEs both when the cache sizes are 
small and when the lower cache is larger than the upper 
cache. In the first case, demoted blocks are discarded 
before being used, and in the second they are already 
present in the lower cache. As a result of data redun- 
dancy between caches, Double-2Q is highly sensitive to 
the portion of the aggregate cache that is in the upper 
level. Karma does not suffer from those problems and 
outperforms both policies (and those omitted from the 
graphs) in all cache settings. 

We expect Karma to maintain its advantage when the 
difference in cache sizes increases. In the Basic and Dou- 
ble policies the benefit of the smaller cache will become 
negligible due to data redundancy, whereas in the Global 
policies the amount of futile Demote operations will in- 
crease. Karma, on the other hand, benefits from any ad- 
ditional cache space, in any level, and maintains exclu- 
sive caching by using only the necessary amount of DE- 
MOTEs. 


7 Related Work 


We discussed several existing cache replacement policies 
in Section 5. Here we elaborate on additional aspects of 
related work. 

Multilevel. Wong and Wilkes [49] introduced the 
DEMOTE operation to prevent inclusion between cache 
levels. They assume that network connections are much 
faster than disks. In such settings, performance gains are 
still possible even though a DEMOTE may incur a net- 
work cost. Cases where network bandwidth is the bottle- 
neck instead of disk contention were addressed in a later 
study [51]. There, instead of evicted blocks being de- 
moted from the first to the second level cache, they are 
reloaded (prefetched) into the second level cache from 
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the disk. A complementary approach has the applica- 
tion attach a “write hint” [29] to each WRITE com- 
mand, choosing one of a few reasons for performing 
the write. The storage cache uses these hints to “guess” 
which blocks were evicted from the cache and which are 
cached for further use. In X-Ray [45] the information 
on the content of the upper level cache is obtained using 
gray-box techniques, and derived from operations such 
as file-node and write log updates. 

In ULC [24], the client cache is responsible for the 
content of all cache levels underneath. The level of cache 
in which blocks should be kept is decided by their ex- 
pected locality of reference. A “level tag” is attached to 
each I/O operation, stating in which cache level the block 
should be stored. In heterogeneous caching [4], some de- 
gree of exclusivity can be achieved without any cooper- 
ation between the levels, when each cache level is man- 
aged by a different policy. A multilevel cache hierarchy 
is presented, where each cache is managed by an adap- 
tive policy [20], ACME (Adaptive Caching using Multi- 
ple Experts): the “master” policy monitors the miss rate 
of a pool of standard replacement policies and uses ma- 
chine learning algorithms to dynamically shift between 
those policies, in accordance with changing workloads. 

Karma uses READ-SAVE to avoid unnecessary DE- 
MOTEs. As with the average read access time in 
ULC [24], our storage model enables specific calcula- 
tions of the DEMOTE operations that actually occurred, 
instead of estimating them in the cost of each READ, as 
in the original evaluation [49]. The use of READ-SAVE 
reflects a non-centralized operation, as opposed to the 
level tags. Our results in Section 6 (Figures 5, 7, and 8) 
show that exclusive caching is not enough to guarantee 
low I/O cost. Karma is able to make informed replace- 
ment decisions to achieve better results. 

Detection-based caching. Detection based policies 
use history information for each block in the cache (and 
sometimes for blocks already evicted from the cache) to 
try to “guess” the access pattern of the application. This 
may help identify the best candidate block for eviction. 
DEAR [13], AFC [14], and UBM [27], which are de- 
signed for a file system cache, all collect data about the 
file the block belongs to or the application requesting it, 
and derive access patterns (sequential, looping, etc.). 

In PCC [19], the I/O access patterns are correlated 
with the program counter of the call instruction that trig- 
gers the I/O requests, enabling differentiation between 
multiple patterns in the same file if they are invoked by 
different instructions. Each pattern is allocated a parti- 
tion in the cache, whose size is adjusted dynamically un- 
til the characterization of patterns stabilizes. 

MRC-MM [SO] monitors accesses to virtual memory 
pages in order to track the page miss ratio curve (MRC) 
of applications. The MRC in each “epoch” is then used 
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Figure 10: Weighted I/O cost on query set 1 (the behavior is similar for all traces) when cache levels are of different sizes. 
For lack of space we show results only for Karma and for the best LRU-based policies. Same: |Cachez2| = |Cache,|. Big: 
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Global-MultiQ suffers from overhead of DEMOTE, while Karma outperforms all policies for all cache settings. 


to calculate the marginal gain of all processes. Mem- 
ory utilization is maximized by allocating larger memory 
portions to processes with higher marginal gain. 

SARC [17], designed for a second level cache, detects 
sequential streams based on access to contiguous disk 
tracks. This information is used for sequential prefetch- 
ing and cache management. The cache is dynamically 
partitioned between random and sequential blocks. 

Since Karma is provided with the characterization of 
block ranges, it does not incur the additional overhead 
of gathering and processing access statistics. The access 
pattern and access frequency for each range are known 
and on-the-fly adjustment of partition sizes is avoided. 
Karma adjusts its partitions only in transitional phases, 
when the application changes its access pattern. 


Informed caching. A different approach to determin- 
ing access patterns is to rely on application hints that are 
passed to the cache management mechanism. This elim- 
inates the need for detection, thus reducing the complex- 
ity of the policy. However, relying on hints admittedly 
limits applicability. Existing hint based policies require 
the applications to be explicitly altered to manage the 
caching of their own blocks. LRU-SP [10] and TIP2 [38] 
are two such policies. 

In TIP2, applications disclose information about their 
future requests via an explicit access string submitted 
when opening a file. The cache management scheme bal- 
ances caching and prefetching by computing the value of 
each block to its requesting application. 

Unlike TIP2, Karma does not require an explicit ac- 
cess string, but a general characterization of the observed 
access patterns (i.e., looping, random or sequential). In 
this way, it is similar to LRU-SP. This makes Karma use- 
ful for applications such as databases, where accesses 
can be characterized in advance into patterns. 


The ability of databases to disclose information about 


future accesses has made them ideal candidates for hint 
generation. Database query optimizers [44] choose the 
optimal execution path for a query. They aim to mini- 
mize the execution cost, which is a weighted measure of 
I/O (pages fetched) and CPU utilization (instructions ex- 
ecuted). Once the optimal path is chosen, the pattern of 
access to the relevant blocks is implicitly determined. It 
can then be easily disclosed to the cache manager. A fun- 
damental observation [47] was that in order for an oper- 
ating system to provide buffer management for database 
systems, some means must be found to allow it to accept 
“advice” from an application program concerning the re- 
placement strategy. The following studies base their re- 
placement policy on this method. 


A hot set is a set of pages over which there is a loop- 
ing behavior [41]. Its size can be derived from the query 
plan generated by the optimizer. In the derived replace- 
ment policy [41], a separate LRU queue is maintained 
for each process, with a maximal size equal to its hot set 
size. DBMIN [15] enhances the hot set model in two 
ways. A hot set is defined for a file, not for an entire 
query. Each hot set is separately managed by a policy 
selected according to the intended use of the file. 


By adding marginal gains to this model, MG-x-y [36] 
is able to compare how much each reference string will 
“benefit” from extra cache blocks. The marginal gain of 
random ranges is always positive, and so MG-x-y avoids 
allocating the entire cache to only a small number of such 
ranges by imposing a maximum allocation of y blocks to 
each of the random ranges. 


Karma builds upon the above policies, making a fine- 
grained distinction between ranges. A file may contain 
several ranges accessed with different characteristics. As 
in DBMIN and MG-x-y, each range is managed with a 
policy suited for its access pattern. Like MG-x-y, Karma 
uses marginal gains for allocation decisions, but instead 
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of limiting the space allocated to each range it brings 
every accessed block into Cache, to capture fine-grain 
locality. Most importantly, unlike the above policies, 
Karma maintains all its benefits over multiple cache lev- 
els. 

A recent study [11] evaluates the benefit of aggressive 
collaboration, i.e., use of DEMOTE, hints, or level tags, 
over hierarchy-aware caching, which does not require 
modifications of current storage interfaces. Their results 
show that the combination of hints with global manage- 
ment yields only a slight advantage over the hierarchy 
aware policies. However, they experiment with very 
basic hints, combined with LRU or ARC management, 
while it is clear from our results that simply managing 
loops with MRU replacement is enough to achieve much 
better results. Since Karma distinguishes between access 
patterns and manages each partition with the policy best 
suited for it, its improvement is significant enough to jus- 
tify the use of hints. 

Storage system design. Modern storage systems are 
designed as standalone platforms, separated from their 
users and applications by strict protocols. This modular- 
ity allows for complex system layouts, combining hard- 
ware from a range of manufacturers. However, the sep- 
aration between the storage and the application layers 
precludes interlayer information sharing that is crucial 
for cooperation between the systems components - co- 
operation we believe will lead to substantial performance 
gains. 

Many recent studies attempt to bypass this inherent 
separation: the levels gather knowledge about each other 
by tracking the implicit information exposed by current 
protocols. For example, in several recent studies [32, 43] 
the operating system extracts information about the un- 
derlying disk queues and physical layout from disk ac- 
cess times. In the gray-box approach [5, 46], the stor- 
age system is aware of some operating system structures 
(such as inodes), and extracts information about the cur- 
rent state of the file system from operations performed on 
them. In C-Miner [30], no knowledge is assumed at the 
storage level. The storage system uses data mining tech- 
niques in order to identify correlations between blocks. 
The correlations are then used for improving prefetching 
and data layout decisions. 

In contrast, other studies explore the possibility of 
modifying traditional storage design. Some offer specific 
protocol additions, such as the DEMOTE operation [49]. 
Others suggest a new level of abstraction, such as ob- 
ject storage [6]. Other work focused on introducing new 
storage management architectures aimed at optimizing 
database performance [21, 42]. 

Karma requires some modification to existing storage 
interfaces, which is not as substantial as that described 
above [6, 21, 42]. This modification will enable the stor- 
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file,application 


query plan 
client instructions 


(machine learning) 


ranges 


indirect hints 


Table 2: Summary of cache management policies, the extra 
information they require, and whether or not they are suitable 
for use in first and second level caches. 


age system to exploit the information available in other 
levels, without paying the overhead of extracting and de- 
riving this information. We believe that the additional 
complexity is worthwhile, given the large performance 
benefits presented in Section 6. 

Table 2 summarizes the policies discussed in this pa- 
per. The policies are compared according to their ability 
to perform well in more than one cache level, to achieve 
exclusiveness in a multilevel cache system, and to use 
application hints. 


8 Conclusions and Future Work 


We defined a model for multilevel caching and defined 
the weighted I/O cost of the system for this model as the 
sum of costs of all operations performed on a trace. We 
propose a policy which solves the three problems that can 
occur in a multilevel cache: blurring of locality of refer- 
ence in lower level caches, data redundancy, and lack of 
informed caching at the lower cache levels. None of the 
existing policies address all these problems. 

Our proposed policy, Karma, approximates the behav- 
ior of the optimal offline algorithm, MIN. Like MIN, it 
aims to optimize the cache content by relying on knowl- 
edge about the future, instead of on information gath- 
ered in the past. Karma uses application hints to parti- 
tion the cache and to manage each range of blocks with 
the policy best suited for its access pattern. It saves in 
the cache the blocks with the highest marginal gain and 
achieves exclusive caching by partitioning the cache us- 
ing DEMOTE and READ-SAVE. Karma improves the 
weighted I/O cost of the system significantly. For exam- 
ple, on a permutation of TPC-H queries, Karma improves 
over pure LRU by an average of 85%. It adds an average 
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Figure 11: Preliminary results for an OLTP workload. Using 
TPCC-UVa [31], an open-source implementation of the TPC-C 
[3] benchmark, we created a trace of over 10,000,000 I/Os ac- 
cessing 130,000 distinct blocks. The hints for Karma were gen- 
erated using the “explain” output for each transaction’s queries, 
and the frequency of each transaction. We present only the best 
LRU based policies. Karma’s improvement over LRU is greater 
than the improvement of all of these policies, in all cache sizes 
but one, where it equals the improvement of Global-MultiQ. 


of 50% to the improvement of Demote over LRU and an 
average of 25% to that of LRU-SP. 

When more features are added to Karma, we believe it 
will be able to achieve such improvement on workloads 
that are essentially different from decision support. We 
intend to add calculations of marginal gain for random 
ranges which are not necessarily of uniform distribution. 
Karma will also handle ranges which are accessed con- 
currently with more than one access pattern. Figure 11 
shows our initial experiments with an OLTP workload, 
demonstrating that even without such additions, Karma 
outperforms existing LRU-based algorithms on such a 
trace by as much as 38%. 

The framework provided by Karma can be extended 
to deal with further additions to our storage model. 
Such additions may include running multiple concurrent 
queries on the same host, multiple caches in the first 
level, or prefetching. DEMOTE and READ-SAVE can 
still be used to achieve exclusiveness, and the marginal 
gains will have to be normalized according to the new 
parameters. Karma relies on general hints and does not 
require the application to submit explicit access strings 
or priorities. Thus, we expect its advantages will be ap- 
plicable in the future not only to databases but to a wider 
range of applications. 
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AMP: Adaptive Multi-stream Prefetching in a Shared Cache 
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Abstract— Prefetching is a widely used technique in mod- 
ern data storage systems. We study the most widely used class 
of prefetching algorithms known as sequential prefetching. 
There are two problems that plague the state-of-the-art sequen- 
tial prefetching algorithms: (i) cache pollution, which occurs 
when prefetched data replaces more useful prefetched or 
demand-paged data, and (ii) prefetch wastage, which happens 
when prefetched data is evicted from the cache before it can 
be used. 

A sequential prefetching algorithm can have a fixed or 
adaptive degree of prefetch and can be either synchronous 
(when it can prefetch only on a miss), or asynchronous 
(when it can also prefetch on a hit). To capture these dis- 
tinctions we define four classes of prefetching algorithms: 
Fixed Synchronous (FS), Fixed Asynchronous (FA), Adaptive 
Synchronous (AS), and Adaptive Asynchronous (AA). We find 
that the relatively unexplored class of AA algorithms is in fact 
the most promising for sequential prefetching. We provide 
a first formal analysis of the criteria necessary for optimal 
throughput when using an AA algorithm in a cache shared 
by multiple steady sequential streams. We then provide a 
simple implementation called AMP, which adapts accordingly 
leading to near optimal performance for any kind of sequential 
workload and cache size. 

Our experimental set-up consisted of an IBM xSeries 
345 dual processor server running Linux using five SCSI 
disks. We observe that AMP convincingly outperforms all 
the contending members of the FA, FS, and AS classes 
for any number of streams, and over all cache sizes. As 
anecdotal evidence, in an experiment with 100 concurrent 
sequential streams and varying cache sizes, AMP beats the 
FA, FS, and AS algorithms by 29-172%, 12-24%, and 21- 
210% respectively while outperforming OBL by a factor of 
8. Even for complex workloads like SPCl-Read, AMP is 
consistently the best performing algorithm. For the SPC2 
Video-on-Demand workload, AMP can sustain at least 25% 
more streams than the next best algorithm. Finally, for a 
workload consisting of short sequences, where optimality 
is more elusive, AMP is able to outperform all the other 
contenders in overall performance. 


I. INTRODUCTION 


Over the last several decades, we have witnessed 
remarkable improvements in the information processing 
capabilities of computing systems. A large number of 
data storage technologies have also been developed with 
diverse speeds, capacities, reliability and affordability 
characteristics. We often find that cost considerations 
force us to design systems with a data storage compo- 
nent which runs significantly slower than the processing 
unit. To bridge this gap between the data supplier and 


the data consumer, faster data caches are placed between 
the two. Since caches are expensive, they can typically 
keep only a subset of the entire data-set. Consequently, 
it is extremely important to manage the cache wisely in 
order to maximize its performance. The cornerstone of 
read cache management is to keep recently requested 
data in the cache in the hope that such data will be 
requested again in the near future. Data is placed in the 
cache only when requested by the consumer (demand- 
paging). Another, and rather competing method, is to 
fetch into the cache data that is predicted to be requested 
in the near future (prefetching). 


A. Where is Prefetching Applied 


The technique of prefetching dates as far back as 
the mid-sixties when multiple words were prefetched 
in processors in the form of a cache line. It was 
soon realized that increasing the size of the cache 
line can decrease performance due to false sharing. 
So, numerous hardware-initiated prefetching techniques 
were introduced in both uniprocessor and multiproces- 
sor architectures [1], [2], [3]. Subsequently, software- 
initiated methods for prefetching were introduced where 
applications disclosed access patterns to the hardware 
or controlled prefetching directly [4], [5]. For other 
applications, compiler techniques were used to predict 
access patterns and insert fetch requests in the compiled 
executables [6], [7]. Compiler-assisted prefetching was 
also extended for pointer-based accesses [8], [9], [10]. 

Today prefetching is ubiquitously applied in web 
servers and clients [11], databases [12], file servers [13], 
[14], on-disk caches [15], and multimedia servers [16]. 


B. When is Prefetching Useful 


The goal of prefetching is to make data available in 
the cache before the data consumer places its request, 
thereby masking the latency of the slower data source 
below the cache. However, prefetching is not without 
cost. It requires (i) cache space to keep the prefetched 
data; (ii) network bandwidth to transfer the data to the 
cache; (iil) data source bandwidth to read the data; 
and (iv) processing power to carry out the prefetch. 
If the prefetched data is not subsequently used by the 
data consumer, the extra cost of prefetching normally 
reduces performance. Only in over-provisioned systems, 
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can prefetching with low predictive accuracy improve 
performance. However, the data cache is obviously 
under-provisioned as it can keep only a subset of the 
data-set. The prefetched data typically shares the cache 
space with demand-paged data. Therefore, the utility of 
the prefetched data should not be lower than the utility 
of the demand-paged data it replaces. To maximize 
the performance, the marginal utility of both kinds 
of data should be equalized [17]. Since the utility 
of prefetched data that is not subsequently used is 
zero, it is extremely important to prefetch judiciously, 
keeping the number of wasted prefetches to a minimum. 
Furthermore, any prefetching algorithm needs to be able 
to predict accesses sufficiently in advance to allow for 
the time it takes to prefetch the data. As a rule of thumb, 
prefetching is useful when the long-term prediction 
accuracy of access patterns is high. 


C. What to Prefetch 


The most common prefetching approach is to perform 
sequential readahead. The simplest form is One Block 
Lookahead (OBL), where we prefetch one block beyond 
the requested block [18]. OBL can be of three types: 
(1) always prefetch — prefetch the next block on each 
reference, (11) prefetch on miss — prefetch the next block 
only on a miss, (iii) tagged prefetch — prefetch the next 
block only if the referenced block is accessed for the 
first time. P-Block Lookahead extends the idea of OBL 
by prefetching P blocks instead of one, where P is 
also referred to as the degree of prefetch. Dahlgren [19] 
proposed a version of the P-Block Lookahead algorithm 
which dynamically adapts the degree of prefetch for the 
workload. Tcheun [20] suggested a per stream scheme 
which selects the appropriate degree of prefetch on each 
miss based on a prefetch degree selector (PDS) table. 
For the case where cache is abundant, /nfinite-Block 
Lookahead has also been studied [21]. 

Stride-based prefetching has also been studied mainly 
for processor caches where strides are detected based 
on information provided by the application [22], a 
lookahead into the instruction stream [23], or a reference 
prediction table indexed by the program counter [24]. 
Dahlgren [25] found that sequential prefetching is a 
better choice because most strides lie within the block 
size and it can also exploit locality. 

History-based prefetching has been proposed in var- 
ious forms. Grimsrud [26] uses a history-based table 
to predict the next pages to prefetch. Prefetching using 
Markov predictors has been studied in [27], wherein 
multiple memory predictions are prefetched at the same 
time. Data compression techniques have also been 
applied to predict future access patterns [12]. Vitter 
[28] provided an optimal (in terms of the miss ratio) 
prefetching technique based on the Lempel-Ziv algo- 
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rithm. Lei [29] suggested a file prefetching technique 
based on historical access correlations maintained in the 
form of access trees. 

The fact is, most commercial data storage systems 
use very simple prefetching schemes like sequential 
prefetching. This is because only sequential prefetching 
can achieve a high long-term predictive accuracy in 
data servers. Strides that cross page or track boundaries 
are uncommon in workloads and therefore not worth 
implementing. History-based prefetching suffers from 
low predictive accuracy and the associated cost of the 
extra reads on an already bottlenecked I/O system. 
The data storage system cannot use most hardware- 
initiated or software-initiated prefetching techniques as 
the applications typically run on external hardware. 
Further, offline algorithms [30], [31], [32], [33] are not 
applicable as they require knowledge of future data 
accesses. 


D. The Problem of Cache Pollution 


In the context of prefetching, cache pollution is said 
to occur when prefetched data replaces more useful data 
(demand-paged or prefetched) from the cache. There 
have been attempts to reduce cache pollution by restrict- 
ing the amount of cache the prefetched data can occupy 
[34], or via software hints [35]. The SARC algorithm 
[17] provides an adaptive and autonomous solution to 
limit this problem by allocating cache space so as to 
equalize the marginal utility of the demand paged and 
prefetched data. However, we are not aware of any 
prior online solution for minimizing cache pollution that 
occurs when new prefetched data replaces more useful 
prefetched data from the cache. 


E. The Problem of Wasted Prefetches 


In data storage systems, the disks are typically the 
bottleneck. If pages are prefetched speculatively and are 
not subsequently used, then not only does this cause 
cache pollution and increase in the backend bandwidth 
usage, but more importantly, it causes additional I/O 
load on the disks. This additional load can lead to 
degradation in performance, defeating the purpose of 
prefetching. This is the reason why most history-based 
prefetching schemes which do not have high prediction 
accuracy are not used in commercial systems. 


F. Our Contributions 


A prefetching algorithm can have a fixed or adaptive 
degree of prefetch and can be either asynchronous 
(when it can prefetch on a hit) or synchronous (when it 
can prefetch only on a miss). This naturally leads to four 
classes which we call Fixed Synchronous (FS), Fixed 
Asynchronous (FA), Adaptive Synchronous (AS), and 
Adaptive Asynchronous (AA). 
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Although sequential and non-sequential data typically 
occupy the same cache, it is worthwhile to examine 
the prefetched data alone as most known prefetching 
algorithms suffer from cache pollution and prefetch 
wastage, and thus, can be improved. 


We examine the case where an LRU (Least Recently 
Used) cache houses prefetched data for multiple concur- 
rent sequential streams. We provide a theoretical analy- 
sis and prove the sufficient conditions for optimal online 
cache management for steady-state sequential streams. 
We also provide a simple implementation called AMP, 
the first member of the AA class which optimally adapts 
both the degree of prefetch and the timing thereof 
according to the workload and cache size constraints. 


With a theoretically optimal design, AMP mini- 
mizes prefetch wastage and cache pollution within 
the prefetched data while maximizing the aggregate 
throughput achieved by the sequential streams. To 
demonstrate the effectiveness of AMP, we compare it 
with 9 other prefetching algorithms including the best 
representatives from the FA, FS, and AS classes, over 
a wide range of cache sizes, request rates, request sizes, 
number of concurrent streams, and workloads. 


We observe that AMP convincingly outperforms all 
the FA, FS, and AS algorithms for any number of 
streams, and over all cache sizes. In an experiment 
with a 100 concurrent sequential streams and varying 
cache sizes, AMP beats the FA, FS, and AS algorithms 
by 29-172%, 12-24%, and 21-210% respectively while 
outperforming no prefetching and OBL by a factor of 
8. AMP is consistently the best performing algorithm in 
both the small cache and large cache scenarios, even for 
complex workloads like SPCl-Read. For SPC2 Video- 
on-Demand workload, AMP can support at least 25% 
more streams than the next best algorithm. For streams 
with short sequences, as well, for which optimality is 
more elusive, AMP surpasses all the other contenders 
in its overall performance. 


G. Outline of the Paper 


In Section II, we suggest a useful classification of 
sequential prefetching algorithms and examine each in 
detail. In Section III, we provide a formal analysis and 
proof for the conditions necessary for optimal sequential 
prefetching. We also provide an implementation called 
AMP. In Section IV, we describe the workloads used in 
this paper. In Section V, we delineate the experimental 
setup used for our experiments. In Section VI, we 
present the experimental results and conclude with our 
findings in Section VII. 


Il. Sequential Prefetching 
A. Rules of engagement 


The cost of caching an entity is equal to the size of the 
entity multiplied by the amount of time for which it is 
present in the cache. The benefit of caching an entity, 
on the other hand, is the number of hits it produces. 
We define two self-evident rules that any prefetching 
algorithm should follow: 

e Avoid Wastage Rule: Do not prefetch any page 
that will be evicted before it is requested by the 
workload. 

e Avoid Cache Pollution Rule: Do not prefetch any 
page that will evict other prefetched pages without 
providing any net gain in performance. 


B. Synchronous Vs. Asynchronous Prefetching 


PREFETCH DEGREE (P 
TRIGGER 
DISTANCE 
G) 


ACCESSED | UNACCESSED 





Fig. |. Asynchronous Prefetching 

There are two kinds of prefetch requests: (i) syn- 
chronous prefetch, and (il) asynchronous prefetch. A 
synchronous prefetch is when on a miss on page x, we 
prefetch p extra pages beyond page «. It merely extends 
the extent of the client’s read request to include more 
pages. On the other hand, an asynchronous prefetch is 
when on a cache hit on a page 2, we create a new read 
request to prefetch p pages beyond those already in the 
cache. In each set of p prefetched pages, a trigger page 
is identified at a trigger distance of g from the end of 
the prefetched set of pages (Figure 1). When g = 0, 
the trigger is set on the last page of the prefetched set. 
When a trigger page is hit, an asynchronous prefetch is 
requested for the next set of p sequential pages. Unlike 
synchronous prefetching, asynchronous prefetching en- 
ables us to always stay ahead of sequential read requests 
and for suitable values of p and g, never incur a read 
miss after the initial miss for a sequential stream [17]. 
Asynchronous prefetching is always used in conjunction 
with some form of synchronous prefetching to prefetch 
the initial set of pages. 

Notice that asynchronous prefetching creates new 
read requests on its own and, therefore, in cases where 
prefetches are wasted, asynchronous prefetching will 
have more disk seeks on the backend for the same 
workload than synchronous prefetching. However, for 
larger prefetches on data striped across disks, even 
synchronous prefetches will result in new read requests. 

As a guideline, asynchronous prefetching should be 
avoided in cases where prefetch wastage is high. 
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C. A Classification of Prefetching Algorithms 


Sequential prefetching is the most promising and 
widely deployed prefetching technique for data servers. 
It has a high predictive accuracy and is extremely 
simple to implement. Simple methods are used to isolate 
the sequential components of workloads [17], upon 
which prefetching is applied. We can classify the known 
sequential prefetching techniques as follows: 


e Fixed Synchronous (FS) prefetching: The simplest 
form of sequential prefetching is where we prefetch 
the next page on a miss (OBL [18]). Another 
variant is where a fixed number of pages (p) are 
prefetched on every miss. 

e Adaptive Synchronous (AS) prefetching: This is 
a popular form of sequential prefetching where 
the number of pages prefetched on every miss 
(p) is gradually increased as the length of the 
sequence referenced becomes longer. The degree 
of prefetch, p starts with 1 and is either linearly 
incremented on every miss [20] (Linear-AS) or 
exponentially incremented (Exp-AS). Usually, there 
is a predefined upper limit for incrementing p. 
Although Exp-AS adapts faster than the Linear-AS 
method, it is prone to more wastage in workloads 
with many short sequences or when cache space is 
limited. 

e Fixed Asynchronous (FA) prefetching: In this class, 
a hit on a trigger page causes a prefetch. Tagged 
prefetching [18], a variant of OBL, is the earliest 
example of asynchronous prefetching where the 
degree of prefetch was 1 and the trigger distance 
was (). Subsequently, the idea has been extended 
to any pair of fixed values of p and g [17]. Unlike 
synchronous prefetching methods, this class of 
algorithms can achieve zero misses for a workload 
when the chosen values of p and g are adequate. 
However, since the algorithm is hand-tuned and not 
adaptive, it does not work well for all workloads. 

e Adaptive Asynchronous (AA) prefetching: To the 
best of our knowledge, there is no published 
work that dynamically adapts both the degree of 
prefetch (p) and the trigger distance (g). This is 
the most promising class of prefetching algorithms. 
The only algorithm that comes close is the one 
proposed by Dalhgren [19] where the degree of 
prefetch is the same for all streams and every 
page is a trigger page. It is not truly applica- 
ble in the context of data servers because it is 
wasteful. As each page is a trigger page it ineffi- 
ciently prefetches one page at a time for sequential 
streams. It also requires some amount of prefetch 
wastage to adapt p which is blindly applied for all 
sequential streams. 
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D. Interaction between demand-paged and prefetched 
data 


Since demand-paged data, prefetched data, and some- 
times modified data, share the same cache in most data 
server architectures, we normally would require a way 
to divide the cache between the various types, and 
manage each portion optimally, so as to maximize the 
overall performance of the system. While a large num- 
ber of demand-paging cache replacement algorithms 
have been devised (for example, LRU, CLOCK, FBR, 
2Q, LRFU, LIRS, MQ, and ARC), surprisingly, and to 
the best of our knowledge, there has been no research 
towards an online optimal cache replacement policy for 
prefetched data. 

In this paper, we provide this missing link and present 
a provably optimal algorithm for multiple sequential 
streams sharing a cache and a very simple practical 
implementation thereof. We believe that much of the 
work on understanding the interactions between various 
types of cached data ([4], [17], [30], [33]) will benefit 
from and incorporate our algorithm and analysis. 


Ill. AMP 
A. Replacement Policy for Prefetched data 


The most widely used data structure for cache re- 
placement policy is LRU, mainly because of its sim- 
plicity. This policy leverages temporal locality in the 
workload to improve cache hit ratios. Even within 
sequentially prefetched data, it is possible to have non- 
sequential accesses that exhibit temporal locality. This 
has encouraged most commercial systems to use the 
LRU data structure and replacement policy even for 
prefetched data rather than simply evicting prefetched 
data immediately after use. In this paper, we improve 
this LRU policy by making it aware of the difference be- 
tween prefetched and demand-paged data. A prefetched 
page is moved to the most recently used (MRU) position 
only on repeated access and not on the first access. 


B. Theoretical Analysis: Optimality Criteria 


In this section we theoretically analyze the case when 
an LRU cache is shared by prefetched data for multiple 
steady sequential streams. We assume an AA algorithm 
operating with a cache of size C. L is defined as the 
average life of a page in the cache. Each stream has 
a maximum request rate, 7, which is achieved when 
all read requests are hits in the cache. The aggregate 
throughput, B, is the sum of individual stream through- 
puts (B= ee bj). 


Observation III.1 p/t(p) is a monotonically non- 
decreasing function, where t(p) is the average time to 


prefetch p pages. 
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with the read size. We observed similar behavior for RAID-5 implying 
that the optimality criteria in this paper apply to RAID as well. 


Proof: From Figure 2 we observe that t(p) is of 


the form kp + c. Hence, p/t(p) = pea and its slope 
db _ C 
dp (kp+c)? 

is positive since c is positive. go 


Definition III.1 A stream is said to be satisfied at 
(p, g), if it experiences no misses for the given p and q. 


Lemma III.1 A stream is satisfied at (p,g) iff t(p) < 
(g+1)/r. 


Proof: By definition, if a stream is satisfied at 
(p,g) then it experiences no misses in the steady state. 
That implies that the prefetch issued at the trigger 
distance g completes before the g+ 1 pages are read by 
the client. Therefore, t(p) < (g + 1)/r, where r is the 
request rate of the stream. The reverse is also true. If 
the time it takes to prefetch p pages is not more than the 
time it takes the client to read the g pages, then there 
cannot be any misses in the steady state implying that 
the stream is satisfied. a 


Observation III.2 The throughput of a satisfied stream 
is equal to rT, its request rate. 


Proof: By definition, a satisfied stream experiences 
no misses in the steady state. No misses implies no stall 
time and the stream proceeds at its desired request rate 
of r. a 


Lemma III.2 Cache Pollution occurs if (g +1) > [r- 
t(p)]. 

Proof: If g+1> [r-t(p)] then g >r-t(p) or 
t(p) < g/r < (g +1)/r. 


By Lemma III.1, the stream is satisfied at the chosen 
(p,g) but is also satisfied for g — 1 at (p,g — 1). By 
Observation III.2, the throughput with g— 1 will remain 
the same as the stream will remain satisfied. However, 
the cost of the case where a lower g is used is smaller 
as the average number of pages that have to be kept in 
the cache is smaller. Hence, cache space is being wasted 
without any gain in throughput. | 


Lemma III.3 Jf there is no cache pollution, wastage 
occurs iff p/r > L. 


Proof: If there is no cache pollution, (g +1) < 
[r-t(p)] (Lemma III.2). By their definitions, p pages are 
requested when g + 1 pages from the previous prefetch 
are still unaccessed. The number of these pages that are 
consumed in the time it takes to prefetch is r - t(p), 
which is roughly all of the unaccessed pages. Hence, as 
soon as the next p pages are prefetched, they begin to 
be consumed at the request rate r. Therefore, the time 
it takes for the p pages to be consumed after prefetch 
is p/r. Now, if the average life (L) of pages in the 
cache is less than p/7’, then some of the prefetched pages 
will be evicted before they are requested. Conversely, 
if L is greater than p/r then all the p pages will be 
requested before they reach the LRU end of the list and 
face eviction. | 


Lemma III.4 /f there is no cache pollution, throughput 


= mi pn 5h. 
of a stream (b) = min(r, py? Hoy) 


Proof: The throughput of a stream cannot exceed 
its request rate (7). Further, since we use a single 
outstanding prefetch for a stream at any time, the 
throughput cannot exceed the amount prefetched (p) 
divided by the time it takes to prefetch that amount 
t(p). In the case where p > r- L, wastage occurs 
(Lemma III.3) and only r- L pages out of p will 
be accessed before being evicted. In this case, the 
throughput is limited by r- L/t(p). a 


Lemma III.5 /f there is no wastage B- L = C 


Proof: The life of the cache (L) is equal to the 
time it takes to insert C new pages in the top end of 
the cache. If there is no wastage, the rate of insertion 
in the cache is equal to the aggregate read throughput 
of all the streams (B). Therefore, C/B = L. a 


Lemma III.6 For a fixed choice of p,, p2,..., Pn, and 
cache of size C, the aggregate throughput (B) is unique 
when there is no wastage. 


Proof: Suppose, the aggregate throughput(B) was 
not unique. Without loss of generality, we would have 
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B’ > B, such that 
B= >. min(r;, pi/t(pi), ri - L’/t(pi)) 


t=l1..m 


B= > min(r;, pi/t(pi), ri - L/t(pi)) 
i=l.i.n 
Since there is no wastage, we have p < r- L for 
all streams. So, the only different term in the min 
expression is not significant. Thus, B’ = B, which is 
contrary to our assumption. o 


Theorem III.1 The aggregate throughput of n streams 
sharing a cache of size C with average cache life L, is 
maximized if Vi,p; = |r; - D|. 


Proof: Given n streams with request rates of 
T1,1T2,..-Tn and a cache of size C, let the throughput 
obtained by the choice: Vi,p/ = |r; - L| be Br. 
The theorem claims that By is the maximum aggregate 
bandwidth obtainable (Bynax) through any choice of p/ . 

We will prove by contradiction. Let us assume that 
Br < Bmazr. Therefore, there exists some choice of 
P1,P2,-.-;Pn Such that the aggregate bandwidth of all 
streams iS Bina. 

Since wastage and cache pollution can never increase 
aggregate throughput, we assume, without loss of gen- 
erality, that B,,¢, is free from these inefficiencies. 

If the choice of p; is the same as that specified by 
this theorem, then by Lemma III.6, Bry = Byyaz, which 
is contrary to our assumption. 


sh ey FE [eg oD] (1) 

By Lemma III.3, it must be the case for B,,az that 

Vi,pi < [ri L] (2) 

If follows from (1) and (2), without loss of generality, 
that p; < |r) - LD]. 

Let us define a new set: p},p},...,p1, where pj = 
|r; -L'|, and Vi 4 1,p! = p;. L' and B? are the new 
cache life and aggregate throughput values. 

Since B! < Bmax (by defn. of Bmar), L' > L 
(Lemma III.5). By Lemma III.4, Vi 4 1,6! > b; as p} = 
p; and L! > L. By Observation III.1 and Lemma III.4, 
b} > by as pi > pj. 


3B = Sob} > So bi = Bmax 


Since B! < Byaz, it follows that B! = Byrar- 

By repeating the above procedure for every stream 
with p; < |r;- ZL], we will arrive at a set p?,p5,..., ph, 
where Vi,p? = |7, > L" | and B” = Brae. 

Since, the choice of p for each stream will then be 
the same for B" and By, B” = Br by Lemma III.6. 


La = Pais as Br 


which contradicts our assumption that Bry < Bmaz. @ 
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C. AMP Algorithm 


The AMP algorithm, which adapts to achieve the 
optimality criteria set in the previous section, is outlined 
in Figures 3 and 4. We now draw attention to the 
important portions of the algorithm and the logic behind 
the choices we have made. 

We make a conscious effort to avoid a separate data 
structure to track the adapted values of p and g for each 
detected sequential stream. We store the value of p and 
g in the page data structure. This removes any restriction 
on the number of streams that can be tracked. 

Lines 20-23 implement the synchronous prefetching 
component of the algorithm. The number of pages to 
be prefetched on a read miss is not fixed (as in FS 
algorithms) but is the adapted value of p stored in the 
metadata of the previous page. 

Whenever the current p is greater than the Asyn- 
chronous Prefetch Threshold (APT), asynchronous 
prefetching is activated. APT is set to an empirically 
reasonable value of 4. A page at a distance of APT'/2 
from the last page prefetched is chosen as the prefetch 
trigger page and the tag is set (Lines 41, 49). When 
there is a hit on a tag page, the tag is reset and 
an asynchronous prefetch is initiated for p pages as 
specified in the last page of the current set (Lines 27- 
30). 

Adapting the degree of prefetch (p): As per Theo- 
rem III.1, we desire to operate at a point where p = r-L. 
If p is more than this optimal value, the last page in 
a prefetched set will reach the LRU end unaccessed. 
We give such a page another chance by moving it to 
the MRU position and setting the old flag (Line 53). 
Whenever an unaccessed page is moved to the MRU 
position in this way, it is an indication that the current 
value of p is too high, and therefore, we reduce the value 
of p (Line 56). In Lines 31-35, p is incremented by the 
readsize (the size of read request is pages) whenever 
there is a hit on the last page of a read set (pages read 
in the same I/O) which is also not marked old. 

Adapting the trigger distance (g): The main idea is to 
increment g if on the completion of a prefetch we find 
that a read is already waiting for the first page within the 
prefetch set (readWaiting()). If g was larger, the prefetch 
would have been issued earlier, reducing or eliminating 
the stall time for the read. Thus, we increment g in Line 
47. However, we also need to decrement g when p itself 
is being decremented (Line 57). This keeps g = r- t(p) 
as per Lemmas III.1, III.2. 

Whenever we adapt the value of p and g we store 
the updated values in the last page that has been read 
into the cache for the sequence. This is located by the 
lastInSequence(x) method in Lines 11-19. The method 
simply returns the last page of the set that x belongs 
to, or if the next set of pages has also been prefetched, 
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DATA STRUCTURE AND FUNCTIONS: 


struct page { 


off_t addr; // addr of the page 

off.t Laddr; // addr of the last page in read set 
bool accessed; // whether page has been accessed 
bool tag; // if page hit will initiate prefetch 
bool old; // if page was given another chance 
short int p; // prefetch degree 

short int g; // trigger distance 


} 


lookup(off_t addr) 

1: if (page addr is present in cache) 
2 return page 
3: endif 

4: return null 


#define prev(x) lookup(xt—addr — 1) 
#define last(x) lookup(a—Laddr) 
#define isLast(x) (c—addr == r—Laddr) 


createPages(page[] s, page ** last, page ** prev) 
5: *prev = prev(first page in s) 

6: *last = the last page in s 

7: foreach z in s; do 

8: create page x in cache 

9: x—Laddr = (*last)—addr 

10: done 


lastInSequence(page * x) 
Li: ly=lestte) 


12: if (1) 
Ls: return null 
14: endif 
15: if (‘lookup(a@—Laddr + 1)) 
16: return 1; 
17: elsif (lg = lookup(a—Laddr + l,—>p)) 
18: return 2 
19: endif 
Fig. 3. AMP: Data structures and support functions 


it returns the last page of the next set. The logic is to 
keep the adapted values of p and g in the page that 
is most recently added to the cache and is thus most 
likely to stay in the cache for the longest time. In the 
unlikely case where the adapted values of p and g are 
forgotten because of page evictions, we set p to the 
current prefetch size, and set g to half of p. 

Since AMP adapts to discover the optimal values of p 
and g, it incurs a minor cost of adaptation which quickly 
becomes negligible and allows it achieve near optimal 
performance. 

In the eviction part of the algorithm (Lines 50-59), 
pages that are old or accessed are evicted from the LRU 
end. Finally, we always make sure that p > g+1 (Lines 
44,57) and p < p_threshold (a reasonable 256 pages 
for all algorithms). 
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ON HIT OR MISS: 


A read request of readsize pages is processed one page 
at a time as follows: 


On read miss on page x 
20: read page x along with 


Zi; (a) remaining pages in read request 
22: (b) if (prev(a)) 
23: prev(x)—p pages beyond the read request 


On read hit on page x 

24: if (w—-accessed) 

23: moveToMRUPosition(z) 

26: endif 

27: if (x—tag) 

28: prefetch [w—Laddr + 1, c—Laddr + last(x)—p] 
29: xr—tag = 0 


30: endif 

31: if (¢@sLast(x) && !a—-old) 

i if (y = lastInSequence(x)) 
33: y—p = yp + readsize 
34: endif 

35: endif 


On reading page =x (after hit or miss) 
36: x—accessed = 1 


ON DISK READ COMPLETION: 


When a read completes for a set (s) of pages 

37: createPages(s, &last, &prev) 

38: last—p = (prev ? prev—p : 0) + readsize 
39: if (last-p > APT) 

40: last>g = APT /2 

41: (lookup(last-addr — APT /2))—tag = 1 
42: endif 


When prefetch completes for a set (s) of pages 
43: createPages(s, &last, &prev) 

44: last—p = max(prev—p, last-—g + 1) 

45: last-g = prev-g 

46: if (readWaiting()) 

47: last—g = last-g + readsize 

48: endif 

49: (lookup(last—addr — prev—g))—tag = 1 


EVICTION ALGORITHM: 


When page «x reaches the LRU end 
50: if (x—old || r—accessed) 
51: evict page x from cache 
52; ‘else 

53: z—old = 1 

54: moveToMRUPosition() 


55: if (y = lastInSequence(z)) 

56: yp = yp - 1 

S7: yg = min(y—g — 1, yp — 1) 
58: endif 

59: endif 


Fig. 4. AMP: Main algorithm 
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IV. WORKLOADS 
A. Which workloads to use 


The study of caching algorithms using traces is popu- 
lar as it simplifies the experimental setup while allowing 
to simulate a real-life workload scenario. Another ap- 
proach is to use synthetic workload generators which are 
flexible and can simulate a large number of scenarios for 
which it is not practical to obtain real-life traces. When 
the algorithms being tested involve prefetching, using 
traces is not a good choice. Firstly, the timing of the 
I/Os is crucial in the context of prefetching algorithms. 
A read can be a miss or hit depending on the amount 
of time that passed between consecutive requests. This 
is not the case with pure demand-paging algorithms 
where we will get the same hit ratio independent of 
the timing between the read requests. To ensure that we 
are faithful to the timing information in the traces we 
need to run the trace preferably on the same hardware 
that generated it in the first place. For example, it 
is impossible to run a trace from a data server with 
hundreds of disks on a setup with only a few disks. 
This requires us to either simulate the original hardware 
on which the trace was collected, or scale the speed of 
the trace based on the disparity of the two systems. 
When using older traces, we may also need to factor 
in the improvement of disk access times. Therefore, 
using traces for comparison of prefetching algorithms 
is extremely difficult and an approximation at best. We 
favor using versatile workload generators which can 
simulate both simple workloads and complex workloads 
like OLTP and Video-on-Demand. 


B. Sequential Streams 


This workload comprises of a continuous series of 
read requests on consecutive pages with a specified time 
(thinktime) between the requests. Each request is for 
the specified number of pages (readsize). We examine 
both single stream and multiple stream cases. 


C. Short Sequences 


Each stream of this kind generates read requests for 
consecutive pages for the specified sequence length. 
Once the sequence length is read, the stream randomly 
selects a new location to start reading another short 
sequence with the specified thinktime and readsize. 


D. SPC1-Read workload 


SPC-1 ({36], [17]) is a widely used commercial 
benchmark provided by the Storage Performance Coun- 
cil. It uses a sophisticated workload that simulates busi- 
ness critical environments like OLTP systems, database 
systems and mail server applications. We use a pro- 
totype implementation of the SPC-1 benchmark called 
SPC1-Read, that matches the specifications of the read 
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component of the SPCI workload([{37]), which com- 
prises uniform random (10%), hierarchical reuse ran- 
dom (65%), and incremental sequential (25%) access 
patterns. The thinktime and readsize of the con- 
stituent workloads are continuously varied according 
to the probability distribution prescribed by the bench- 
mark. The impact that the write component has on 
concurrent reads depends on the choice of the size of 
the write cache, the order of destages as well as the 
timing of the destages([38]). It serves us well to ignore 
the write component of the workload so as to clearly 
appreciate the relative performance of the prefetching 
algorithms without diluting the results with writes. 


E. SPC2-VOD workload 


The SPC-2 benchmark is designed to demonstrate 
the performance of a storage subsystem when running 
business critical applications that require the large-scale, 
sequential movement of data. It is comprised of tests 
that simulate applications characterized by large I/Os. 
One such test which is purely reads (and hence of 
interest to us), is the Video on Demand test which sim- 
ulates individualized video entertainment provided to a 
community of subscribers, by drawing from a digital 
film library [39]. The workload creates the specified 
number of sequential streams that read 256 KB on each 
I/O with a thinktime of 333.3 ms. 


V. EXPERIMENTAL SET-UP 
A. The Basic Hardware Set-up 


We use an IBM xSeries 345 machine equipped with 
two Intel Xeon 2 GHz processors, 4 GB DDR, and six 
10K RPM SCSI disks (IBM, 06P5759, U160) of 36.4 
GB each. A Linux kernel (version 2.6.11) runs on this 
machine hosting all our workload generators and cache 
simulation framework. We employ five SCSI disks for 
the purposes of our experiments, and the remaining one 
for the operating system, our software, and workloads. 


B. Software Setup 


We implemented a framework, called WorkGen as 
shown in Figure 5, which allows us to benchmark 
various algorithms across a large range of cache sizes, 
varying page sizes, and consumption rates. WorkGen is 
divided into three layers. The first layer consists of the 
workload modules, which can simulate any number of 
parallel streams consisting of sequential, short sequen- 
tial, SPC1-Read, or SPC2-VOD workloads. The second 
layer consists of the prefetching modules, which allows 
us to select any of the prefetching algorithms that we 
implemented. Each algorithm module has access to the 
LRU data structure as well as the read(), and prefetch() 
methods used to perform demand reads and prefetches 
respectively. The third layer consists of the disk backend 
which is the target for all the I/Os. 
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Fig. 5. WorkGen Architecture 


C. The Competitors 


We implemented prefetching algorithms that repre- 
sent the FS, FA, and AS classes. 

Within the FS and FA classes we pick members with 
small, medium and large p. In Figure 6, we observe that 
for the FA algorithms there is no optimal fixed value 
for g that works for all workloads. We have chosen 
g to be half of p as that works best for the widest 
variety of workloads. For AS algorithms, we chose two 
popular variants, which adapt p linearly (AS tinear ) and 
exponentially (ASgxp ). We also compare with OBL and 
the case with no prefetching. 


Effect of trigger distance (g) in FA algorithms. 
18000 
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Fig. 6. On x-axis we vary the trigger distance (g) in an FA algorithm 
with p = 256. On the y-axis we show the throughput when using a 
120 MB cache. When using five fast streams we get higher throughput 
with higher values of g, whereas, with a hundred slower streams, a 
smaller g performs better. 


D. Measuring success 

The ultimate goal of any cache management algo- 
rithm is to improve the shape of the throughput-response 
time curve for the system by lowering the response 
times and increasing the throughput across all work- 
loads. Most caching research has focused on minimizing 
miss ratios (or maximizing hit ratios) which at best is a 
good heuristic for improving performance of a system. 
To be fair it is not just the miss ratio but also the average 
cost of misses that impacts the aggregate response time. 
For example, an aggressive prefetching algorithm can 
potentially reduce the miss ratio but suffer a severe 
increase in the average cost of misses as it overloads 
the disks. In fact, with prefetching, the concept of a 
read miss itself is nebulous because a read that happens 
after a prefetch request for the page has been issued 
and before the prefetch actually completes is somewhere 
between a hit and a miss, but technically neither. Even 
in the absence of prefetching, some disks might be less 
busy than others leading to smaller miss penalties on 
those disks. Even on a single disk reading from an 
area that is not visited often by the disk head tends 
to be more expensive. In short, it is prudent to measure 
performance in terms of aggregate read response times 
and throughput whenever possible. 

Another quantity which is useful is the stall time. 
It is the total time for which application had to wait 
because the requested data was not present in the cache. 
This is very closely related to the aggregate throughput 
as a lower stall time results in correspondingly higher 
throughput. We however choose to report in terms 
of throughput as it is more immediately relevant to 
performance. 


VI. RESULTS 
A. Single Sequential Stream 


Our goal is to create an intimate understanding of the 
behavior of various sequential prefetching algorithms. 
We implemented 9 prefetching algorithms and com- 
pared them with AMP. In Figure 7, we examine the ac- 
tual throughput achieved as a function of the requested 
rate by a single sequential stream when assisted by 
various prefetching algorithms. 

As expected, we observe the lowest throughput for no 
prefetch. The One Block Lookahead (OBL) algorithm 
performs about the same because we prefetch only one 
page and the request size is 2 pages. A two or more 
block lookahead algorithm would have worked better 
by reducing the amount of misses. This is precisely 
the intent of the Fixed Synchronous (FS) class of 
algorithms which have a fixed degree of prefetch (p). 

FA algorithms are superior to the FS algorithms 
because they can start a prefetch on a hit thereby 
avoiding more misses than the FS algorithms. Both the 
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Single Sequential Stream with varying request rates 
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We show the achieved throughput as a function of the requested throughput for 8 KB reads using a 100 MB cache and one SCSI 


disk. For clarity, we split the comparison with AMP into two panels. AMP keeps up with the requested throughput and outperforms all other 


algorithms. 
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On the left panel, we show the average achieved throughput over a period of two minutes as a function of the cache size for 100 


concurrent streams reading from five SCSI disks with thinktime = 10 ms and readsize = 8 KB. On the right panel, we show the corresponding 
wastage percentage (unaccessed pages evicted / total pages evicted * 100%). 


FS and FA algorithm results seem to indicate that the 
larger the p, the better the performance. This is true 
for a single sequential stream where the cache is abun- 
dantly available. In multiple stream experiments which 
compete for cache space, we will better appreciate the 
need for a careful choice of p. 


We also measure the performance of the adaptive 
synchronous algorithms. ASzinear and ASgxp increase 
p as the detected sequence becomes longer. For all 
the adaptive algorithms in this paper we uniformly 
use a maximum degree of prefetch of 256 for a fair 
comparison. Both AS variants perform roughly the same 
as they adapt and reach this maximum value of p during 
the first few seconds on the experiment. 


AMP being able to adapt not only p but also g 
convincingly outperforms the FA algorithms by 2-50%, 
the AS algorithms by 37%, the FS algorithms by 37- 
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52% and no prefetching and OBL by 88%. AMP closely 
followed by FA2s56/127 was able to satisfy the request rate 
throughout the single stream experiment. 


B. Multiple Sequential Streams: varying cache size 


It is extremely important to examine the common 
case where a limited cache is used by prefetching 
algorithms to cater to multiple sequential streams. In 
Figure 8, we depict the aggregate throughput achieved 
by a hundred parallel sequential streams with a think- 
time of 10 ms. The key observation is that different 
algorithms are suitable for different cache sizes, while 
AMP is universally the best, closely enveloping all the 
other plots. 

Out of the FS algorithms, FS, is the best at very 
low cache sizes, while FS¢6q4 is much better at the higher 
cache sizes. In FA algorithms, FAg;3 is again the best 
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Fig. 9. We show the average achieved throughput over a period of two minutes as a function of the number of concurrent sequential streams 
reading from five SCSI disks with thinktime = 30 ms, readsize = 8 KB, and a 100 MB cache. 


at low cache sizes, while FAos56/;27 is much superior at 
the higher cache sizes. As a rule of thumb, a lower 
prefetch degree performs better at lower cache sizes 
as high values of p create prefetch wastage in smaller 
caches. This is in contrast to the single stream case, 
where a higher p was always a better choice. This 
leads us to the adaptive synchronous algorithms. ASgxp 
increases p exponentially, reaching higher values of p 
quickly creating significant prefetch wastage for lower 
cache sizes. AS_inear, being slower in its adaptation, 
usually performs better than ASgxp at lower cache sizes 
while the reverse is true at higher cache sizes. The 
only algorithm that truly adapts the value of p so as 
to minimize prefetch wastage is AMP. As a rough 
measure of the overall performance of each algorithm, 
we compute the average throughput across all cache 
sizes in Figure 8. We find that AMP outperforms the FA 
algorithms by 29-172%, the AS algorithms by 12-24%, 
the FS algorithms by 21-210% and no prefetching and 
OBL by a factor of 8. This is also a testimonial to the 
fact that AMP algorithm closely follows the optimality 
criteria derived in Section III-B. 

In the right panel of Figure 8 we plot wastage, which 
is the percentage of evicted pages that were evicted 
before they could be accessed. We observe that the 
prefetching algorithms that have a high p or aggressively 
increase p suffer from the most prefetch wastage, and 
that wastage is larger for smaller cache sizes. The 
prefetch wastage in the case of AMP is always less than 
0.1%, while on an average, FA, FS, and AS algorithms 
waste up to 60%, 41%, and 11% respectively. 


C. Multiple Sequential Streams: varying number of 
streams 


In Figure 9, we study the aggregate streaming 
throughput of various prefetching algorithms when we 


increase the number of concurrent sequential streams 
while keeping the cache size constant. We observe that 
most algorithms saturate at some throughput beyond 
which increasing the number of streams does not im- 
prove the aggregate throughput. Algorithms that issue 
fewer but larger disk reads and at the same time waste 
little generally do better. We observe that no prefetching 
and OBL have the lowest throughput as they have a 
large number of small read requests. Somewhat better 
are the FAg;3 and FSg algorithms as they create fewer 
read requests than OBL. Interestingly, FAzs6127 and 
FS2s56 algorithms also have similarly low performance in 
spite of large prefetch degree. This is because the large 
prefetch degree leads to significant prefetch wastage. 
The FS64 and FAg¢q/3; perform the best in their respective 
classes as they strike a balance and have large reads but 
do not waste as much. The AS inear and ASgxp are gen- 
erally good performers because they adapt the degree 
the prefetch. However, since these algorithms lack the 
ability to detect and avoid wastage, the more aggressive 
ASgxp fares worse than its linear counterpart. AMP 
being an asynchronous adaptive algorithm discovers the 
right prefetch degree for each stream thus avoiding 
wastage and achieving the best possible performance. 
At the maximum number of streams, AMP outper- 
forms the FA algorithms by 41-350%, the AS algo- 
rithms by 18-60%, the FS algorithms from nearly equal 
to 252% and no prefetching and OBL by a factor of 12. 


D. SPC1-Read workload 


We study the impact of the various prefetching al- 
gorithms on the performance of the cache when sub- 
jected to the read component of the SPC1 benchmark 
workload. In Figures 10, 11 we show the aggregate 
response time as a function of the obtained throughput. 
Lower plots indicate better performance as at the same 
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Fig. 10. We measure the aggregate read response time as a function of the achieved throughput when running the read portion of the SPC1 
benchmark in a small cache scenario: 120 MB cache, backend=3.5 GB. The above graph also shows an example where no prefetching performs 
better than aggressive prefetching algorithms like FS256 , FA2s6127 and ASgxp . This underscores the importance of wisely adapting p according 


to the workload. 


SPC1-Read in a large cache scenario 
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Fig. 11. 
benchmark in a large cache scenario: 2 GB cache, backend = 35 GB 


response time a higher throughput can be achieved. 
Clearly, AMP is consistently the best performing algo- 
rithm in both the small cache and large cache scenarios. 
No other algorithm can perform well in both scenarios. 
When the cache is large, the algorithms with a higher 
prefetch degree seem to do better, while in the small 
cache scenario, where the cache is precious, the algo- 
rithms that are conservative in their prefetch degree tend 
to perform much better as they incur lesser prefetch 
wastage. AMP is able to quickly adapt to different 
workloads and cache sizes, hence performing the best 
among all the algorithms. 


E. Short Sequences 


In Section III-B, we derived the optimality criteria 
for sequential prefetching in the steady state. We have 
not discussed the behavior of the sequential prefetching 
algorithms when the average length of sequences is 
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We measure the aggregate read response time as a function of the achieved throughput when running the read portion of the SPC] 


rather short. Apart from providing close to optimal 
performance for long streams, AMP achieves the best 
overall performance for short streams as well. Figure 12 
shows the throughput of various algorithms as the length 
of sequences go from 1 (effectively random) to 8192 
read I/Os. The AS algorithms along with FS, and FAg;3 
perform well for short sequence lengths as they have a 
smaller p and suffer from less prefetch wastage. As the 
sequence lengths are increased, the FA2s56)127 becomes a 
strong contender. The fact that AMP starts off with a 
small p and adapts to make it larger if necessary makes 
it perform reasonably well for short sequences. As the 
length of sequences becomes larger, the adaptive power 
of AMP allows it discover the right combination of p 
and g. AMP is therefore not only provably optimal for 
steady sequential streams but also has the best overall 
performance for short sequences as well. 
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We show the achieved throughput as a function of the average sequence length ranging from 1 I/O (essentially random) to 8192 I/Os. 
We use a single stream with thinktime = 0.2 ms and a 100 MB cache. 


SPC-2 Video-on-Demand with varying number of streams 
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We measure the achieved throughput per stream as the number of concurrent video-on-demand streams increases using five SCSI 


disks and a cache of 100 MB. The SPC2-VOD workload uses read size of 256 KB, thinktime = 333.3 ms. 


F. §PC2-VOD workload 


In Figure 13 we measure the performance for video- 
on-demand workloads. The goal is to provide each 
sequential stream its requisite bandwidth (768 KBps 
in the case of SPC2-VOD workload) for the maximum 
number of streams. We can easily observe that AMP is 
able to entertain the most number of concurrent streams 
(up to 125) at the desired bandwidth. FAgq4y3; starts 
failing at about 100 streams and FAgs56/\27 fails after 75 
streams because of more severe prefetch wastage. None 
of the other algorithms can match the demanded rate as 
they incur expensive read misses which stall the client 
and lower the throughput. 


VII. CONCLUSIONS 


Sequential prefetching is the most widely used 
prefetching technique in storage subsystems. We have 
argued the need for an algorithm that can adapt both 
the prefetch degree and the trigger distance on a per 


stream basis in response to evolving workloads. We have 
provided a theoretical analysis and proved the sufficient 
conditions for optimal online cache management for 
steady-state sequential streams. We also presented a 
novel, simple, adaptive and practical implementation 
called AMP. We have demonstrated through a se- 
ries of wide ranging experiments including realistic 
benchmarks, that AMP provides the highest possible 
aggregate throughput when a cache is shared among 
multiple sequential streams. Even in scenarios where 
the sequential streams are not steady, comprise of short 
sequences, or are intermixed with random workloads (as 
in SPCl-Read), we demonstrated that AMP convinc- 
ingly outperforms all competing algorithms by wasting 
the least amount of cache while providing the best 
overall throughput. 

We anticipate AMP to be widely applicable not only 
in storage subsystems, but in any system that services 
sequential workload. 
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Abstract 


In this paper, we present Nache, a caching proxy for 
NFSv4 that enables a consistent cache of a remote NFS 
server to be maintained and shared across multiple lo- 
cal NFS clients. Nache leverages the features of NFSv4 
to improve the performance of file accesses in a wide- 
area distributed setting by bringing the data closer to the 
client. Conceptually, Nache acts as an NFS server to the 
local clients and as an NFS client to the remote server. 
To provide cache consistency, Nache exploits the read 
and write delegations support in NFSv4. Nache enables 
the cache and the delegation to be shared among a set of 
local clients, thereby reducing conflicts and improving 
performance. We have implemented Nache in the Linux 
2.6 kernel. Using Filebench workloads and other bench- 
marks, we present the evaluation of Nache and show that 
it can reduce the NFS operations at the server by 10-50%. 


1 Introduction 


Most medium to large enterprises store their unstructured 
data in filesystems spread across multiple file servers. 
With ever increasing network bandwidths, enterprises are 
moving toward distributed operations where sharing pre- 
sentations and documents across office locations, multi- 
site collaborations and joint product development have 
become increasingly common. This requires sharing 
data in a uniform, secure, and consistent manner across 
the global enterprise with reasonably good performance. 

Data and file sharing has long been achieved through 
traditional file transfer mechanisms such as FTP or dis- 
tributed file sharing protocols such as NFS and CIFS. 
While the former are mostly adhoc, the latter tend to be 
“chatty” with multiple round-trips across the network for 
every access. Both NFS and CIFS were originally de- 
signed to work for a local area network involving low la- 
tency and high bandwidth access among the servers and 
clients and as such are not optimized for access over a 
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wide area network. Other filesystem architectures such 
as AFS [17] and DCE/DFS[20] have attempted to solve 
the WAN file sharing problem through a distributed ar- 
chitecture that provides a shared namespace by uniting 
disparate file servers at remote locations into a single log- 
ical filesystem. However, these technologies with propri- 
etary clients and protocols incur substantial deployment 
expense and have not been widely adopted for enterprise- 
wide file sharing. In more controlled environments, data 
sharing can also be facilitated by a clustered filesystem 
such as GPFS[31] or Lustre[1]. While these are designed 
for high performance and strong consistency, they are ei- 
ther expensive or difficult to deploy and administer or 
both. 


Recently, a new market has emerged to primarily 
serve the file access requirements of enterprises with out- 
sourced partnerships where knowledge workers are ex- 
pected to interact across a number of locations across a 
WAN. Wide Area File Services (WAFS) is fast gaining 
momentum and recognition with leading storage and net- 
working vendors integrating WAFS solutions into new 
product offerings[5][3]. File access is provided through 
standard NFS or CIFS protocols with no modifications 
required to the clients or the server. In order to compen- 
sate for high latency of WAN accesses, low bandwidth 
and lossy links, the WAFS offerings rely on custom de- 
vices at both the client and server with a custom protocol 
optimized for WAN access in between. 


One approach often used to reduce WAN latency is 
to cache the data closer to the client. Another is to 
use a WAN-friendly access protocol. The version 4 of 
the NFS protocol added a number of features to make 
it more suitable for WAN access [29]. These include: 
batching multiple operations in a single RPC call to the 
server, enabling read and write file delegations for reduc- 
ing cache consistency checks, and support for redirecting 
clients to other, possibly closer, servers. In this paper, we 
discuss the design and implementation of a caching file 
server proxy called Nache. Nache leverages the features 
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of NFSv4 to improve the performance of file serving 
in a wide-area distributed setting. Basically, the Nache 
proxy sits in between a local NFS client and a remote 
NFS server bringing the remote data closer to the client. 
Nache acts as an NFS server to the local client and as an 
NFS client to the remote server. To provide cache con- 
sistency, Nache exploits the read and write delegations 
support in NFSv4. Nache is ideally suited for environ- 
ments where data is commonly shared across multiple 
clients. It provides a consistent view of the data by al- 
lowing multiple clients to share a delegation, thereby re- 
moving the overhead of a recall on a conflicting access. 
Sharing files across clients is common for read-only data 
front-ended by web servers, and is becoming widespread 
for presentations, videos, documents and collaborative 
projects across a distributed enterprise. Nache is bene- 
ficial even when the degree of sharing is small as it re- 
duces both the response time of a WAN access and the 
overhead of recalls. 

In this paper, we highlight our three main contribu- 
tions. First, we explore the performance implications 
of read and write open delegations in NFSv4. Second, 
we detail the implementation of an NFSv4 proxy cache 
architecture in the Linux 2.6 kernel. Finally, we dis- 
cuss how delegations are leveraged to provide consistent 
caching in the proxy. Using our testbed infrastructure, 
we demonstrate the performance benefits of Nache using 
the Filebench benchmark and other workloads. For these 
workloads, the Nache is shown to reduce the number of 
NES operations seen at the server by 10-50%. 

The rest of the paper is organized as follows. In the 
next section we provide a brief background of consis- 
tency support in various distributed filesystems. Sec- 
tion 3 analyzes the delegation overhead and benefits in 
NFSv4. Section 4 provides an overview of the Nache ar- 
chitecture. Its implementation is detailed in section 5 and 
evaluated in section 6 using different workloads. We dis- 
cuss related work in section 7. Finally, section 8 presents 
our conclusions and describes future work. 


2 Background: Cache Consistency 


An important consideration in the design of any caching 
solution is cache consistency. Consistency models in 
caching systems have been studied in depth in various 
large distributed systems and databases [9]. In this sec- 
tion, we review the consistency characteristics of some 
widely deployed distributed filesystems. 


e Network File System (NFS): Since perfect co- 
herency among NFS clients is expensive to achieve, 
the NFS protocol falls back to a weaker model 
known as close-to-open consistency [12]. In this 
model, the NFS client checks for file existence and 
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permissions on every open by sending a GETATTR 
or ACCESS operation to the server. If the file at- 
tributes are the same as those just after the previ- 
ous close, the client will assume its data cache is 
still valid; otherwise, the cache is purged. On every 
close, the client writes back any pending changes 
to the file so that the changes are visible on the 
next open. NEFSv3 introduced weak cache con- 
sistency [28] which provides a way, albeit imper- 
fect, of checking a file’s attributes before and after 
an operation to allow a client to identify changes 
that could have been made by other clients. NFS, 
however, never implemented distributed cache co- 
herency or concurrent write management [29] to 
differentiate between updates from one client and 
those from multiple clients. Spritely NFS [35] and 
NQNES [23] added stronger consistency semantics 
to NFS by adding server callbacks and leases but 
these never made it to the official protocol. 


e Andrew File System (AFS): Compared to NFS, AFS 


is better suited for WAN accesses as it relies heav- 
ily on client-side caching for performance [18]. An 
AFS client does whole file caching (or large chunks 
in later versions). Unlike an NFS client that checks 
with the server on a file open, in AFS, the server 
establishes a callback to notify the client of other 
updates that may happen to the file. The changes 
made to a file are made visible at the server when 
the client closes the file. When there is a conflict 
with a concurrent close done by multiple clients, the 
file at the server reflects the data of the last client’s 
close. DCE/DFS improves upon AFS caching by 
letting the client specify the type of file access (read, 
write) so that the callback is issued only when there 
is an open mode conflict. 

Common Internet File System (CIFS): CIFS enables 
stronger cache consistency [34] by using oppor- 
tunistic locks (OpLocks) as a mechanism for cache 
coherence. The CIFS protocol allows a client to 
request three types of OpLocks at the time of file 
open: exclusive, batch and level II. An exclusive 
oplock enables it to do all file operations on the file 
without any communication with the server till the 
file is closed. In case another client requests access 
to the same file, the oplock is revoked and the client 
is required to flush all modified data back to the 
server. A batch oplock permits the client to hold on 
to the oplock even after a close if it plans to reopen 
the file very soon. Level II oplocks are shared and 
are used for read-only data caching where multiple 
clients can simultaneously read the locally cached 
version of the file. 
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3 Delegations and Caching in NFSv4 


The design of the version 4 of the NFS protocol [29] in- 
cludes a number of features to improve performance in a 
wide area network with high latency and low bandwidth 
links. Some of these new features are: 


1. COMPOUND RPC: This enables a number of tra- 
ditional NFS operations (LOOKUP, OPEN, READ, 
etc.) to be combined in a single RPC call to the 
server to carry out a complex operation in one 
network round-trip. COMPOUND RPCs provide 
lower overall network traffic and per command 
round trip delays. 

2. Client redirection: The NFSv4 protocol provides 
a special return code (NFS4ERR-MOVED) and a 
filesystem attribute (fS_locations) to allow an 
NFS client to be redirected to another server at 
filesystem boundaries. Redirection can be used for 
building a wide-area distributed federation of file 
servers with a common namespace where data can 
be replicated and migrated among the various file 
servers. 

3. OPEN delegations: File delegation support in 
NFSv4 is a performance optimization which elim- 
inates the need for the client to periodically check 
with the server for cache consistency. Later in this 
section, we will investigate delegations in detail as 
they form an important component of Nache. 


By granting a file delegation, the server voluntarily 
cedes control of operations on the file to a client for 
the duration of the client lease or until the delegation 
is recalled. When a file is delegated, all file access 
and modification requests can be handled locally by the 
client without sending any network requests to the server. 
Moreover, the client need not periodically validate the 
cache as is typically done in NFS as the server guaran- 
tees that there will be no other conflicting access to the 
file. In fact, the client need not flush modified data on 
a CLOSE as long as the server guarantees that it will 
have sufficient space to accept the WRITEs when they 
are done at a later time. 


NFSv4 delegations are similar to CIFS oplocks but are 
not exactly the same [29]. Delegations in NFSv4 are 
purely a server driven optimization, and without them, 
the standard client-side caching rules apply. In CIFS, on 
the other hand, oplocks are requested by the client and 
are necessary for caching and coherency. If oplocks are 
not available, a CIFS client cannot use its cached data 
and has to send all operations to the server. In addition, 
NFSv4 delegations can be retained at the clients across 
file CLOSE as in CIFS batch oplocks. 


No delegations —-—- 
With Read Delegations ----#---- | 


NFS Ops at Server (in '000s) 





Number of accesses 


Figure |: Performance of Read Delegations: The graph shows 
the number of NFS ops (packets) sent to the server with and 
without read delegations. The X axis denotes the number of 
times a single NFSv4 client opens, reads and closes a file. 


3.1 Read Delegation 


A read delegation is awarded by the server to a client 
on a file OPENed for reading (that does not deny read 
access to others). The decision to award a delegation 
is made by the server based on a set of conditions that 
take into account the recent history of the file [32]. In 
the Linux NFSv4 server, for example, the read delega- 
tion is awarded on the second OPEN by the same client 
(either after opening the same file or on opening another 
file) [13]. After the delegation is awarded, all READs 
can be handled locally without sending GETATTRs to 
check cache validity. As long as the delegation is active, 
OPEN, CLOSE and READ requests can be handled lo- 
cally. All LOCK requests (including non exclusive ones) 
are still sent to the server. The delegation remains in ef- 
fect for the lease duration and continues when the lease 
is renewed. Multiple read delegations to different clients 
can be outstanding at any time. A callback path is re- 
quired before a delegation is awarded so that the server 
can use it to recall a delegation on a conflicting access 
to a file such as an OPEN for write, RENAME, and RE- 
MOVE. After a delegation has been recalled, the client 
falls back to traditional attribute checking before reading 
cached data. 

Currently, the NFSv4 server hands out delegations at 
the granularity of a file. Directory delegations are being 
considered in future revisions of the protocol [21], but 
the design of Nache relies only on file level delegations. 

To illustrate the benefit of read delegations, both in 
terms of server response time and message overhead, 
we measured the values for a single NFSv4 client, with 
multiple application processes, iterating over a OPEN- 
READ-CLOSE operation sequence on a file. Both the 
client and server were running Linux kernel version 
2.6.17 [13]. Figure 1 shows the number of NFS oper- 
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ations processed by the server with and without dele- 
gations. As shown, the server load in terms of number 
of packets received is reduced by 50% with read dele- 
gations enabled. Further gains are achieved when the 
file is cached for a long time by saving on the addi- 
tional GETATTRs sent to validate the cache after a time- 
out. We observe that if the file is cached beyond the at- 
tribute timeout (typically 30 seconds), the operations at 
the server with delegations reduced by another 8%. 


3.2 Write Delegation 


Similar to read delegations, write delegations are 
awarded by the server when a client opens a file for 
write (or read/write) access. While the delegation is out- 
standing, all OPEN, READ, WRITE, CLOSE, LOCK, 
GETATTR, SETATTR requests for the file can be han- 
dled locally by the client. Handling delegations for write, 
however, is far more complicated than that for reads. The 
server not only checks if a callback path exists to the 
client to revoke the delegation, it also limits the max- 
imum size that the client can write to prevent ENOSPC 
errors since client has the option to flush data lazily. Ona 
conflicting OPEN by another client, the server recalls the 
delegation which triggers the client to commit all dirty 
data and return the delegation. The conflicting OPEN 
is delayed until the delegation recall is complete. The 
failure semantics with write delegations are also com- 
plicated, given that the client can have dirty data that has 
not yet been committed at the server even after a CLOSE. 
To maintain the close-to-open cache consistency seman- 
tics, the client, even with a write delegation, may flush 
all dirty data back to the server on a CLOSE. Observe 
that, with write delegations, the consistency semantics 
are slightly tighter than a pure close-to-open model. The 
second client, on an OPEN after a delegation recall, sees 
the data written by the first client before the first client 
closes the file. 

At the time of writing, the Linux server implementa- 
tion (2.6.17) only hands out read delegations. We have 
a prototype implementation to enable write delegations 
which we discuss in detail in section 6. Figure 2 shows 
the NFS operations processed at the server with and with- 
out write delegations. The workload is the same as in the 
previous experiment with a single NFSv4 client iterating 
over a sequence of OPEN-WRITE/READ-CLOSE op- 
erations on a file with a balanced number of reads and 
writes. The server load, in terms of number of packets 
received, is reduced by 5 times with write delegations 
enabled. One would expect write delegations to provide 
significantly better performance than what is observed. 
The reason this is not the case is that write delegations are 
not completely implemented in our prototype. Although 
the delegation is granted, a client still sends WRITE re- 
quests to the server, whereas they need not once a dele- 
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Figure 2: Performance of Write Delegations: The graphs 
shows the number of ops (NFS packets) sent to the server with 
and without write delegations. The X axis denotes the number 
of times a single NFSv4 client opens, writes/reads and closes a 


file. 


gation is obtained. 


As we have demonstrated, delegations can substan- 
tially improve cache performance and coherency guar- 
antees for a single client that is frequently accessing a 
file. However, if read-write sharing is common (as is the 
case in joint software development), write delegations, if 
not granted intelligently, may make matters worse. 


L______ ] LAN access | WAN access _ 
[No delegations [15-9 ms_[_150-S00ms 

| | 
| | 






Read delegation 1007 ms 1400 ms 
1600 ms 


Table 1: Overhead of recalling a delegation. The table shows 
the time taken to complete a conflicting OPEN with delegation 
recall over a LAN and a WAN. 


Write delegation 





1010 ms 





Table 1 measures the overhead of recalling a dele- 
gation in terms of the delay observed by a conflicting 
OPEN (with read/write access) for both read and write 
delegations. The second OPEN is delayed until the del- 
egation is recalled from the first client. With write dele- 
gations this also includes the time taken to flush all dirty 
data back to the server. We observe that the recall of a 
read delegation adds a one second delay to the second 
OPEN on Linux. This is because the NFSv4 client waits 
one second before retrying the OPEN on receiving a de- 
lay error from the server. The overhead with write del- 
egations was similar to that with read delegations as the 
overhead of flushing data is low for a file smaller than 
2MB. However, for large file writes the recall time is 
substantial. Figure 3 shows the client OPEN time with 
a write delegation recall when the size of the dirty data 
varies from 256KB to 32MB. 


Clearly, the above experiments show that delegations 
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Figure 3: Overhead of recalling a write delegation. The X- 
axis is the size of the data written to the file. The Y-axis is the 
time taken to complete a conflicting OPEN. 


are beneficial if a single client is exclusively accessing 
a file; and that any conflict can substantially affect the 
client response time. However, if it was possible for 
clients to share the delegations there would be no con- 
flict. The underlying principle of Nache is to extend del- 
egations and caching from a single client to a set of lo- 
cal clients that share both the cache and the delegation, 
thereby minimizing conflict. Even with read delegations 
that can be simultaneously awarded, Nache adds the ben- 
efit of a shared cache. 


4 Nache Overview 


The need for the Nache caching proxy arose from our 
earlier work on building a wide-area federated filesys- 
tem leveraging NFSv4 [16]. The goal of this system was 
to provide a uniform filesystem view across heteroge- 
neous file servers interconnected by enterprise-wide or 
Internet-scale networks. Figure 4 shows the distribution 
of file servers and the common namespace view that they 
all export to the clients. The namespace was created 
by leveraging the client redirection feature of NFSv4. 
The client can mount the root of the common namespace 
tree from any server in the federation and see a uniform 
namespace. 


4.1 Caching Proxy vs. Redirection 


In such a federated system, with data on different geo- 
graphically distributed physical locations, there are two 
models for data access: client redirection and data ship- 
ping. In the client redirection model, the client is referred 
to the server where the data actually resides for fetching 
it over the network. In the data shipping model, data 
from the remote server is cached on a server closer to the 
client to reduce frequent WAN accesses. Figure 5 shows 
the two access models. 


Server B exports: /home/alice 
Replicates: /projec/federation 
Server A exports: /project/federation 
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/ domain Server C exports: /home/bob 
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Figure 4: Wide-area Federation of Filesystems 
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Figure 5: System Architecture (a) Client redirection without 
NFSv4 Proxy (b) With Nache 


The client redirection model relies on the standard 
NFSv4 client’s ability to follow the protocol-specified re- 
ferral. A client first mounts the root of the namespace 
from a local NFSv4 server. When it traverses a directory 
(filesystem) that happens to refer to a remote server loca- 
tion, the server initiates redirection and, when queried, 
returns an ordered list of remote server addresses and 
path names. The client then “sub-mounts” the directory 
(filesystem) from one of the remote servers in the list and 
continues its traversal. 

Two factors contribute to the overhead of handling a 
redirection: (i) the processing overhead of following the 
referral along with the new sub-mount at the client, and 
(ii) the network overhead of accessing data from a re- 
mote server, possibly over a lower bandwidth, higher la- 
tency link. Figure 6 captures the processing overhead of 
following the referral. It shows that the time taken for 
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Figure 6: Redirection overhead in traversing (ls -IR) a direc- 
tory tree with 1500 directories. X-axis shows the number of 
redirections; Y-axis shows the response time of a tree traversal. 
All redirections point to the same path on the remote server. 


traversing an NFS mounted directory tree (with Is -IR) 
with 1500 directories and no re-directions is around | .2 
seconds. The time for a similar traversal where each di- 
rectory is a referral to another server is 2.5 sec. In this 
example, all the referrals point to the same path on an- 
other server, thereby requiring only a single submount. 
As more servers get added to the federation, the time 
would further increase due to the additional submounts. 

The network overhead of a redirection is, as expected, 
due to the latency and delay caused by a remote data 
transfer. For example, we measured the time taken to 
read a file of 8MB when the redirection was to a local 
(same LAN) server to be 0.7 secs while that when the 
redirection was to a remote server (over the WAN with 
the client in CA and the server in NY) was 63.6 secs. 

When a number of co-located clients mount a filesys- 
tem from a local server they may each incur the redi- 
rection and remote access overhead. To reduce network 
latency, one obvious approach is to replicate the data 
at multiple servers and let the client select the closest 
replica location. However, replication is not feasible 
for all workloads as data may be constantly changing 
and what data needs to be replicated may not always be 
known. 

Ideally, the data should be available locally on de- 
mand, kept consistent with respect to the remote server, 
and shared among all the local clients. The local server 
can act as a proxy by caching the remote data and for- 
warding requests that cannot be serviced locally to the 
remote server. 


4.2 Nache Architecture 


Conceptually, the Nache proxy is similar to any other 
proxy say a web caching proxy. However, a number of 
factors make it more challenging. First, NFSv4 is a state- 
ful protocol with the server maintaining open state, clien- 
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Figure 7: Nache Architecture Block Diagram 


tids, lock owners, etc. Second, unlike web caches, data is 
both read and written and the close-to-open consistency 
guarantee has to be maintained. Third, other consider- 
ations of file handle management and security concerns 
make a file server proxy non-trivial. 


Observe that the Nache proxy is different from a net- 
work layer-7 switch based routing proxies [4]. Such 
routing proxies typically terminate the TCP connection, 
parse the NFS packet information and route the packet 
to the appropriate server. They do not act as a fully 
functioning NFS server and client. The caching done 
in routing proxies is for read-only data where consis- 
tency support is not a concern. Moreover, the routing 
switch/appliance becomes a single bottleneck for all data 
to and from the client. 


The Nache caching proxy relies on the delegation sup- 
port in NFSv4 for improving cache performance. The 
delegation granted by the remote server to the proxy is 
shared among the local clients of the proxy. Thus, all 
operations on a file across multiple clients can be han- 
dled locally at the proxy. As we discussed in Section 3, 
in scenarios where a number of local clients are sharing 
a file for reads and writes, the overhead of a delegation 
recall is prohibitive. With the shared delegation model of 
Nache, a recall is avoided if all accesses are from local 
clients. If there is absolutely no sharing, however, it is 
better for clients to directly receive the delegations. 


Figure 7 shows the block components of the Nache 
proxy architecture. It consists of the NFS server and 
client components that communicate via the VFS layer. 
CacheFS [19] is used to add persistence to the cache. 
Nache fits well in the NFSv4 model of a federated 
filesystem where each server exports the root of the com- 
mon namespace and can act as a proxy for a remote 
server. On entering a directory that is not local, a server 
can either redirect the client to a local replica if data is 
replicated or act as a proxy to fetch the data locally. 
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5 Implementation 


In essence, Nache acts as a bridge between NFSv4 clients 
and servers, handling client requests and forwarding 
them to target NFSv4 servers when there is a cache miss. 
It provides all the server functionality that NFS clients 
expect. Nache has been implemented on Linux by glu- 
ing together the client and server code paths for the vari- 
ous NFS operations. The implementation centers around 
three main areas: Cascaded NFS mounts, NFS operation 
forwarding and Sub-operation RPC call handling. 


5.1 Cascaded Mounts 


Nache enables an NFS client to access a remote NFSv4 
filesystem locally by mounting it from the proxy. Inter- 
nally, Nache mounts the remote filesystem and re-exports 
it so that local clients can access it over the NFS protocol. 
To provide such cascaded mounts, Nache must be able to 
export NFSv4 mounted filesystems. For this, we define 
export operations for the NFS client that allow client re- 
quests to be routed to remote servers. 

We use Linux bind mounts to link the filesys- 
tem mounted from the remote server with a direc- 
tory within the root of the exported pseudo filesys- 
tem at the proxy. Consider the case where a remote 
NFSv4 server nfs4-server is exporting a filesystem 
at /export, while /nfs4 is the root of the pseudo 
filesystem exported by the proxy nfs4-proxy. In or- 
der for nfs4-proxy to re-export /export, we need 
to bind mount /export to a directory in the tree rooted 
at /nfs4, say at /nfs4/export. Here /nfs4 is the 
root of the proxy’s NFSv4 pseudo filesystem. This can 
be done at the proxy by the following sequence of com- 
mands: 

mount -t nfs4 nfs4-server:/ /export 
mount --bind /export /nfs4/export 

The client can then access the exported filesystem 
from the proxy as: 

mount -t nfs4 nfs4-proxy:/ /nfs 

With cascaded mounts, the client can mount the re- 
mote server’s filesystem from the proxy and access it lo- 
cally at /nfs/export. We ensure that the proxy ex- 
ports the remote filesystem using the appropriate options 
(nohide, crossmnt) that enable the NFSv4 client to 
view a filesystem mounted on another filesystem. Thus 
the modified code is able to export a remote filesystem 
that is mounted over NFS. The proxy is implemented by 
merging the functionality of the NFSv4 client and server 
kernel modules which communicate through an unmod- 
ified VFS layer. The interaction of the client and server 
components is shown in Figure 8. The NFSv4 client 
sends an RPC request to the proxy’s server-side mod- 
ule (nfsd in Linux). The server-side module at the proxy 
forwards the call to the proxy’s client-side module (nfs 


Client 





Figure 8: Communication between kernel modules at client, 
proxy and server. 


in Linux) using the VFS interface. Finally, the client- 
side module at the proxy forwards the call to the remote 
server if needed. The response from the remote server is 
stored at the client-side buffer cache and can be reused 
for later requests. 

The official Linux NFS kernel implementation does 
not permit re-exporting of NFS mounted filesystems 
(multi-hop NFS) because it is difficult to detect errors 
such as infinite mount loops. Moreover, there are con- 
cerns over host or network failures, access control and 
authentication issues along with the inefficiency of using 
an intermediate server between the NFS client and the 
file server in a LAN environment [36]. In a trusted en- 
terprise environment with WAN access, however, mul- 
tihop NFS can be used to reduce the high latency by 
caching locally at the proxy. NFSv4 also has better secu- 
rity, authentication and failure handling support that can 
be leveraged by the proxy. We discuss the security issues 
later in Section 5.5. 


5.2. NFS Operation Forwarding 


Once an NFS operation (such as LOOKUP or OPEN) is 
received at the Nache server-side module (Nache server), 
it is forwarded to the client-side module (Nache client) 
via the VFS interface. Thus the NFS request gets trans- 
lated to a VFS call which then calls the corresponding 
operation in the underlying local filesystem. In the proxy 
case, this is the NFS mounted remote filesystem. 

The translation between an NFS request to a VFS call 
and back to an NFS request works without much modifi- 
cation in most cases. However, operations that are “‘state- 
ful” require special handling both at the Nache server and 
at the Nache client. Additionally, calls from the Nache 
server to the VFS layer need modifications to make them 
appear to have originated from a local process at the 
proxy. In the following discussion we will describe in 
detail some of the operations that need special attention. 


e OPEN: The OPEN request processing required 
modifications due to the integrated handling of 
NFSv4 OPEN and LOOKUP operations in Linux. 
In the NFSv4 client, processing a file OPEN triggers 
a LOOKUP operation and the OPEN request is sent 
to the server as part of LOOKUP. The NFS client’s 
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generic file open function (nfS_open) does not ac- 
tually send an OPEN request to the server. This cre- 
ated a problem at the proxy during an OPEN re- 
quest because the Nache server was invoking the 
generic filesystem open function through the VFS 
layer which translated to nfs_open for an NFS 
mounted filesystem. This function, however, would 
not send an OPEN request to the remote server. 

To resolve this, we modified the open operation 
in the Nache server to emulate the way a local file 
open would have been seen by the Nache client. In 
Linux, this includes extracting the arguments of the 
open and calling the appropriate lookup function in 
the Nache client. The NFSv4 server stores state 
(nfs4_stateid) associated with a file OPEN re- 
quest. To obtain this state at Nache, we modified the 
return path of the OPEN to extract the relevant state 
created at the Nache client and populate the stateid 
structure in the Nache server. 

CREATE: In the normal Linux NFS client, the 
create function (nfs_create) needs some data 
(nameidata) that is populated by the VFS layer. 
In Nache, when translating between the server-side 
and client-side functions, the information to do this 
initialization is not readily available. In the Nache 
server, On a create request, we extract the open 
flags and the create mode and use it to initialize 
nameidata before invoking the VFS function, 
vfs_create(). That, in turn, calls the Nache 
client’s nfs_create() with the required data al- 
ready initialized. 

LOCK: When a LOCK request is processed at 
the Nache server, it gets translated to the under- 
lying POSIX function. The POSIX lock function, 
however, does not call the associated NFS lock- 
ing (nfs_lock) function in the Nache client. This 
is because most regular filesystems do not specify 
their own lock operation. Hence, none of the lock 
requests (LOCK, LOCKU) would get forwarded to 
the remote server. We modified the lock function in 
the Nache server to check if the inode on which the 
lock is desired belongs to an NFS mounted filesys- 
tem and call the corresponding lock operation of the 
Nache client. 

CLOSE: This happens to be one of the most compli- 
cated operations to handle. The CLOSE operation 
depends on the state associated with the file at the 
client. A client with multiple OPENs for the same 
file only sends one CLOSE to the server (the last 
one). At the Nache server, there are two scenarios 
that could occur: (i) the multiple opens are all from 
the same client, (ii) the multiple opens are from dif- 
ferent clients. Although the number of CLOSE re- 
quests received by the Nache server is equal to the 
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number of distinct clients, the Nache client should 
only send one CLOSE to the remote server. To han- 
dle a CLOSE, we have to keep track of the state as- 
sociated with a file and make sure that the file open 
counters are adjusted properly during the OPEN and 
CLOSE operations. The counters should be incre- 
mented only once per client and not for every OPEN 
request from the same client. This client state is dif- 
ficult to maintain at the Nache server. In our current 
implementation, we experimented with various op- 
tions of counter manipulation and eventually chose 
to simply count the number of open requests seen 
by the proxy across all clients. This implies that 
some CLOSE requests may not be sent to the re- 
mote server in cases where a client opens the same 
file multiple times. We expect to provide a better 
solution as we continue the development of Nache. 


5.3 Sub-operation RPC Calls 


Another issue that arose due to performance-related op- 
timizations is that the NFS server while handling a re- 
quest does low level inode operations which, in Nache, 
result in RPC calls sent to the remote server from the 
proxy. The NES server is optimized for doing lo- 
cal filesystem operations and not for remote filesys- 
tem access. As a representative example, consider the 
OPEN request at the server. In processing the OPEN 
(nfsd4_open), the server calls other local operations 
for lookup (do_open_lookup) and permissions check- 
ing (do_open_permissions). In Nache, however 
these operations cannot be done locally and are sent to 
the remote server. Thus a single OPEN call leads to 
three RPC calls exchanged between Nache and the re- 
mote server. To avoid this, we reorder these checks in 
the usual path in the Nache server code as they would be 
eventually done in the OPEN processing at the remote 
server. Numerous such optimizations are possible to re- 
duce the number of remote accesses. 


5.4 CacheFS and Persistence 


To add persistence to the cache, increase cache capac- 
ity, and survive reboots, Nache relies on CacheFS [19]. 
CacheFS is a caching filesystem layer that can be used 
to enhance the performance of a distributed filesystem 
such as NFS or a slow device such as a CD-ROM. It 
is designed as a layered filesystem which means that it 
can cache a back filesystem (such as NFS) on the front 
filesystem (the local filesystem). CacheFS is not a stan- 
dalone filesystem; instead it is meant to work with the 
front and back filesystems. CacheFS was originally used 
for AFS caching but is now available for any filesys- 
tem and is supported on many platforms including Linux. 
With CacheFS, the system administrator can set aside a 
partition on a block device for file caching which is then 
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mounted locally with an interface for any filesystem to 
use. When mounting a remote NFS filesystem, the ad- 
min specifies the local mount point of the CacheFS de- 
vice. In Nache, CacheFS is used primarily to act as an 
on-disk extension of the buffer cache. 

CacheFS does not maintain the directory structure of 
the source filesystem. Instead, it stores cache data in the 
form of a database for easy searching. The administrator 
can manually force files out of the cache by simply delet- 
ing them from the mounted filesystem. Caching granu- 
larity can range from whole files to file pages. CacheFS 
does not guarantee that files will be available in the cache 
and can implement its own cache replacement policies. 
The filesystem using CacheFS should be able to continue 
operation even when the CacheFS device is not available. 


5.5 Discussion 


Security Issues In a proxy setting, security becomes 
an important concern. The proxy can provide clients ac- 
cess to read and modify data without the server knowing 
or verifying their authority to do so. The current imple- 
mentation of Nache does not include any additional secu- 
rity support beyond what exists with vanilla delegations. 
Presently, the server returns the list of access control en- 
tries when a delegation is awarded. However, the user ID 
space at the proxy and server maybe different. In such 
cases the proxy resorts to sending an ACCESS request to 
the server to verify the access permissions for that client 
for every OPEN. In case Nache is deployed as part of a 
managed federation, the client access control can be cen- 
trally managed. 


Delegation Policy Another issue that needs attention is 
the policy used by the server to decide when to award a 
delegation. For example, the current implementation in 
Linux awards a delegation on the second OPEN by the 
same client. This policy may be too liberal in giving out 
delegations which must be recalled if there is a conflict- 
ing access. It may not be feasible to implement a com- 
plex policy based on access history of each file within the 
kernel. As part of the Nache implementation, we are ex- 
ploring different policies that try to maintain additional 
access information about the file to better grant delega- 
tions. 


Protocol Translation One interesting use of Nache is 
as a protocol translator between NFS versions. Nache 
behaves exactly like a v4 server to v4 clients and as a 
v3 server to v3 clients. This is useful when leveraging 
client features in NFSv4 such as redirection and volatile 
file handles and the WAN-friendly protocol features. The 
file delegation happens between the proxy acting as a v4 
client and the back-end v4 server, hence the consistency 
semantics are maintained for both v3 and v4 clients. Ef- 
forts to integrate with an NFSv3 client are ongoing in 


Nache. 


Failure Handling Any component of the system — 
client, proxy, or server can fail during an NFS operation. 
In general the failure of the server can be masked some- 
what by the proxy as it can respond to reads from the 
cache (although these can no longer be backed by dele- 
gations). However, the failure of the proxy will affect the 
clients in two ways. First, the clients will not be able to 
access the data on the server even when the server is op- 
erational. Second, the writes done at the proxy that have 
not been flushed back to the server may be lost. Some 
of the problems of write delegations to a client without 
a proxy are further complicated with the use of a proxy 
as dirty data could have been read by multiple clients. If 
the writes are flushed periodically to the server the lag 
between the proxy and server state can be reduced. 


6 Experimental Evaluation 


The Nache implementation is based on CITI, University 
of Michigan’s NFSv4 patches [13] applied to Linux ker- 
nel version 2.6.17. User-space tools required on Linux 
(such as nfs-utils) also have CITI patches applied for 
better NFSv4 capabilities. We used IBM xSeries 335 
servers with Intel Pentium III (1133MHz) processor, 
1GB of RAM, 40GB IDE disk with the ext3 filesystem 
for our experimental testbed. For the WAN access exper- 
iments, we used machines over a wide area network be- 
tween IBM Almaden (California) and IBM Watson (New 
York) that had a round-trip ping delay of about 75 msec. 
One of the local machines was set up as the Nache proxy 
that runs the kernel with nfs and nfsd kernel modules 
suitably modified for proxy implementation. The remote 
server machine’s nfsd module is also modified to enable 
write delegations and provide a fix for the COMMIT op- 
eration on a delegated file, as we discuss later in this sec- 
tion. 

The evaluation is divided into four categories. First, 
we evaluate the delegation support currently in Linux. 
Next, we experiment with write delegations and their 
performance with certain workloads. We argue that write 
delegations should be awarded more carefully. Third, we 
test Nache with a set of workloads for gains achieved in 
terms of the total NFS operations sent to the server and 
the time taken to complete certain file operations. Some 
of the workloads are based on the different profiles avail- 
able in Sun’s filesystem benchmark Filebench [24]. The 
setup consists of two or more clients, a Nache proxy and 
one server. We compute the benefits with Nache in sce- 
narios where clients show overlap in their data access. 
Finally, we measure the overhead of deploying Nache 
especially in scenarios where there is no sharing among 
clients, thereby, limiting the benefits of a shared cache. 
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6.1 Effect of Delegations on NFSv4 Opera- 
tions 


We discussed the advantages and shortcomings of the 
NFSv4 delegation support in the Linux kernel in Sec- 
tion 3. Here we further investigate how individual file 
operations are affected when a delegation is granted. Re- 
call that a delegation is awarded to a client when a call- 
back channel has been successfully established between 
the server and the client for a recall; and a client opens a 
file twice (not necessarily the same file). As mentioned 
in Section 3, presently the Linux server only hands out 
read delegations, while we added a prototype implemen- 
tation for awarding write delegations. Our prototype uses 
the same policy as used by read delegations, namely a 
write delegation is granted on the second OPEN for write 
from the same client. With our changes, we observed that 
the server did not recall delegations correctly on a con- 
flicting OPEN and was not handling a COMMIT from a 
client with write delegations properly. The server tried 
to recall the delegation on a COMMIT which the client 
would not return until the COMMIT succeeded. This 
deadlock caused new OPENSs to see long delays. Our 
prototype fixes the delegation recall handling on a con- 
flicting OPEN and the COMMIT on a delegated file. We 
expect these issues to be correctly resolved when write 
delegations are officially supported in the Linux kernel. 


| NFS Op. | Delegation ON | Delegation OFF | 





Table 2: The number of NFSv4 operations seen by the server 
with and without read delegations. 


To assess activity locally and at the server in the pres- 
ence of delegations, we performed a sequence of OPEN- 
READ-CLOSE operations over 100 files and repeated it 
8 times. Table 2 shows the operations with read dele- 
gations enabled. Observe that there are 101 OPEN (and 
CLOSE) operations that are sent to the server with read 
delegations. This is because the first OPEN from the 
client does not get a delegation as per the server deci- 
sion policy and is sent again to the server on the second 
run. All other files only require one OPEN to be sent 
to the server. However, as per the protocol, the client 
must check caller’s access rights to the file even when 
delegations are available (after the attribute timeout has 
expired). We detect one such timeout during our run, 
hence observe 101 ACCESS calls in the presence of del- 
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Figure 9: Performance of Read and Write delegations (total 
ops at server): the Y-axis shows the server ops with and without 
delegations. 


egations. Note also that no GETATTR requests need to 
be sent to the server for revalidation when read delega- 
tions have been obtained. Also the number of reads sent 
to the server are the same with and without delegations as 
the file data is cached after the first OPEN in both cases. 
Similarly, we introduced the LOCK-ULOCK pair in the 
sequence to determine the LOCK operation behavior and 
observe that unlocks can be serviced locally when dele- 
gations are available. 


We repeated the experiments with write delegations 
and found that all the writes are flushed to the server on 
a CLOSE although they can be kept dirty if delegations 
are in place. The inconsistent results are due in part to the 
fact that the Linux server’s delegation implementation is 
incomplete. 


To further study the benefits of delegations, we used 
different workloads to evaluate the performance. One set 
of workloads consist of compilations of different source 
code packages, namely the Linux kernel, Emacs and 
GDB, where the source tree is mounted over NFS from 
a remote server. Another set includes webserver and var- 
mail profiles from the filebench benchmark. Figure 9 
shows the server operations for different workloads with 
read and write delegations enabled. Here the number of 
operations at the server are 16 to 1.2 times lower for the 
different workloads when delegations are granted. No- 
tice the massive benefits in the compile of the Linux ker- 
nel compared to those of Emacs and GDB. This is be- 
cause the kernel is relatively self-contained and does not 
reference many files outside the source tree. On the other 
hand, the compiles of Emacs and GDB use standard in- 
clude files and libraries during the build which are ac- 
cessed from the local filesystem. Figure 10 shows the 
benefits in terms client response time and throughput for 
the same workloads. 
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Figure 10: Performance of Read and Write delegation (total 
throughput): the Y-axis shows the server throughput (ops/sec) 
or response time with and without delegations. The number at 
the top of the bar is the actual value. 


6.2 Impact of Write Delegation Policy 


In Section 3, we showed that the overhead of a delegation 
recall can be substantial enough to negate its benefits. 
Here, we further investigate the impact for delegation re- 
calls in workloads with concurrent writes. To simulate 
such a workload, we modified Filebench to use multi- 
ple threads each doing a sequence of open-read-append- 
close operations on a set of files directly from the server. 
Because of write delegations being awarded and recalled, 
the performance varies by a large degree depending on 
the number of clients. With two clients doing concur- 
rent writes, one client’s throughput was observed to be 
109 ops/sec while the other client’s was half that at 54 
ops/sec. Similarly, the average latencies observed by the 
clients were 252 ms and 435 ms, respectively. With write 
delegations disabled, both the clients had similar perfor- 
mance. The first two bars show these results in Figure 11. 

We had also shown in Section 3 that the time taken 
for a conflicting OPEN increases substantially with the 
amount of dirty data that needs to be flushed on a del- 
egation recall. However, if the dirty data is synced at 
regular intervals, the time taken to respond to a conflict- 
ing OPEN should be significantly reduced. To verify this 
we added a fsync( ) operation before the close( ) in 
the Filebench workload for each file. 

This improved the throughput and latency for the sec- 
ond client and both achieved 75 ops/sec with average la- 
tencies of 531ms and 548ms respectively. These results 
are shown in the last two bars of Figure 11. Keeping 
the dirty data size less than IMB seems to be a good 
heuristic as the overhead remains fairly constant when 
the unwritten data ranges from a few KBs to | MB. Note 
that latencies are worse with fsync( ) because data is 
written more frequently. 

Similarly, Figure 12 shows the average latency for 
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Figure 11: Effect of WRITE delegation on a workload with 
write sharing among clients. The 4 bars in each set show the 
performance of Client] with write delegation, Client2 with a 
conflicting write and Client] and Client2 with delegations dis- 
abled respectively. 
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Figure 12: Effect of WRITE delegation on latencies of OPEN 
and CLOSE operations. 


OPEN and CLOSE operations for each of the two clients 
in the presence of write delegations and with the op- 
tional periodic fsync(). We observe that the second 
client’s OPEN takes twice the amount of time as the first 
client when write delegations are handed out. This reen- 
forces the claim that the delegation policy can have an 
adverse affect on the performance if there are conflicting 
accesses. 


6.3. Performance Benefits of Nache 


In this section we evaluate the performance benefits of 
Nache using different workloads. In the experimental 
testbed, a group of client machines access a remote file 
server via the same proxy server. For results demonstrat- 
ing LAN access, all machines are on the same 100 Mbps 
LAN. For experiments with WAN access, the access is 
over an enterprise network between California and New 
York. 
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Figure 13: Benefits of Nache: Filebench Web server workload. 


6.3.1 Filebench Workloads 


The Filebench benchmark contains a number of profiles 
that are representative of different types of workloads. 
Some of them are: a webserver with read-only data, an 
OLTP transaction processing system, a varmail workload 
(similar to the Postmark benchmark), and a web proxy 
workload (webserver). We provide results for the web- 
server and OLTP workloads. 

Webserver: This workload generates a dataset with a 
specified number of directories and files using a gamma 
distribution to determine the number of sub-directories 
and files. It then spawns a specified number of threads 
where each thread performs a sequence of open, read en- 
tire file and close operations over a chosen number of 
files, outputting resulting data to a logfile. As part of the 
runs, we observed that Filebench was accessing all files 
uniformly with no skew which we believe is not repre- 
sentative of a typical webserver access pattern [11]. We 
modified the access pattern function to select files based 
on a Zipf distribution [11]. We obtained results for both 
the uniform and Zipf file access pattern using 500 files, 
10 threads and a run time of 100 seconds. Figure 13 
shows the total number of operations sent to the server 
normalized with respect to the total number of Filebench 
operations. The normalization was done to remove the 
effect of any variance in the total number of operations 
generated by filebench as the number of clients varied. 
We observe that Nache reduces the number of operations 
seen at the server by 38% with four clients. 

OLTP: The OLTP workload is a database emulator us- 
ing an I/O model from Oracle 9i. This workload tests for 
the performance of small random reads and writes. In our 
experiments we use 20 reader processes, 5 processes for 
asynchronous writing, and a log writer. Since Filebench 
was originally written for Solaris and modified to work 
on Linux, we found that it was quite unstable in running 
the OLTP profile, possibly due to the asynchronous I/O 
requests. We could not reliably run the OLTP workload 
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Figure 14: Benefits of Nache: Filebench OLTP workload. 


for more than two clients. Figure 14 shows the total num- 
ber of operations sent to the server normalized with re- 
spect to the total number of filebench operations. Ob- 
serve that with Nache, the server operations are reduces 
by 12.5% for two clients. 


6.3.2 Software Builds 


In this experiment we consider the scenario of a joint 
software development project where clients build indi- 
vidual versions of a large software package for local 
testing. This involves using a common source tree at 
a remote server and building it with locally modified 
files. We performed the build of three software pack- 
ages: Linux kernel (version 2.6.17), GDB (version 6.5), 
and Emacs (version 21.3). In each case, the directory 
containing the source was NFS mounted at the proxy and 
the object and executable files generated during the com- 
pilation are written locally at the client. 

Figures 15, 16, 17 show the number of NFS opera- 
tions sent to the server for each of the three workloads 
with varying number of clients sharing the proxy cache. 
Based on these experiments we observe that: (i) with 
Nache, the operations at the server decrease or stay flat 
as the number of clients increase (i.e., there is more shar- 
ing), (ii) without Nache, the operations at the server lin- 
early increase with the number of clients (as do the op- 
erations at the proxy with Nache), (iii) with Nache, the 
time taken over a LAN for various builds stays constant 
as the number of clients increase (iv) with Nache, the 
time taken for various builds decreases over WAN (as 
shown in Figure 18). For example, for the kernel build 
in Figure 15, the server operations are reduced by more 
than 50% with Nache and 2 clients. Interestingly, with 
Nache the number of operations at the server with multi- 
ple clients is sometimes less than that for a single client. 
This is because some operations such as CLOSE will 
not be sent to the server if multiple clients have opened 
the file via Nache. Furthermore, the number of granted 
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Figure 15: Benefits of Nache: Compile of Linux kernel. 
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Figure 16: Benefits of Nache: Compile of GDB. 


delegations is higher as more files may be opened con- 
currently with two clients than with one client. This is 
an artifact of the way the server awards delegations (on 
the second concurrent OPEN from a client) rather than 
an inherent benefit of the proxy. Similarly, the response 
time on a WAN reduces by 70% for the same build. Ob- 
serve that the kernel compile had the best performance 
improvement when using a proxy for the same reasons 
as discussed in Section 6.1. 


Response time over WAN We repeated the software 
build experiments over a WAN to measure the latency 
improvements with Nache. Figure 18 shows the time 
taken to build the Linux kernel, GDB and Emacs with 
and without Nache. As in the LAN case, the source code 
is NFS mounted, but the object files and executables are 
stored locally. 

For a single client accessing data directly from the re- 
mote server without Nache, the time taken is 533min, 
15.8min and 5.6min respectively. The response time 
decreases as we increase the number of clients going 
through Nache. In case of the kernel build, the response 
time is slightly higher with a single client due to the over- 
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Figure 18: Effect of Proxy on response time over a WAN. 


head incurred by an intermediary proxy and the absence 
of sharing. With two clients, on the other hand, the re- 
sponse time is 3.5 times lower than without Nache. The 
marked improvement in response time is due in part to 
the fewer operations sent to the server as we discussed 
earlier. 


6.4 Measuring Proxy Overhead 


In certain scenarios such as a single client accessing files 
or when there is no file sharing, Nache simply adds to 
the data path without any added benefit of a shared con- 
sistent cache. In this section, we measure the overhead 
of the proxy in such scenarios using micro-benchmark 
tests. The workloads used for the micro-benchmark are 
as follows: 


e Create Files: Creates 25,000 files, writes up to 
16KB of data and then closes all of them. 

e Random Reads: Performs random reads on a large 
1GB file using a single thread. 

e Random Writes: Performs random writes on a large 
1GB file using a single thread. 
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e Random Appends: Creates a dataset with multiple 
files and does append-fsync on the files with random 
append sizes ranging from 1KB to 8KB. The file is 
flushed (fsync) every 1|OMB up to the maximum file 
size of IGB. 


We ran all the benchmarks over a LAN and a WAN to 
measure latencies for the different workloads. Table 3 
shows the operation rate (ops/sec), the number of NFS 
operations sent to the server and the average latency 
for each of the micro-benchmarks. The results show 
that overhead is higher (7-40% worse) in create-intensive 
cases compared to the other scenarios. This is expected 
because Nache just acts as another router and seems to 
provide no benefit in terms of data or metadata caching. 
Some gains are observed in case of random reads on 
WAN which can be attributed to caching at the proxy. 
The Nache code is not fine-tuned and some of the over- 
head should decrease with some optimizations. 


7 Related Work 


Caching has always been used in distributed filesys- 
tems to improve performance. Most popular distributed 
filesystems rely on a client-server architecture where 
caching is done primarily at the client. While the var- 
ious NFS versions have supported client-side caching, 
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they enforce only weak cache consistency. NFS exten- 
sions such as Spritely-NFS and NQNFS tried to improve 
the NFS consistency semantics. Spritely-NFS [35] used 
the Sprite [27] cache consistency protocols and applied 
them to NFS. This allowed for better cache consistency 
by using server callbacks. NQNFS [23] also aimed at 
improving NFS consistency semantics but differed from 
Sprite in the way it detected write sharing. 

While NFS was more suited for LAN access, the 
AFS [2, 17, 18] filesystem was designed for wide-area 
access. For this, AFS relied extensively on client-side file 
caching and supported cache consistency through call- 
backs. The successor to AFS was the DFS [20] filesys- 
tem which had most of the features of AFS but also 
integrated with the OSF DCE platform. DFS provided 
better load balancing and synchronization features along 
with transparency across domains within an enterprise 
for easy administration. AFS also led to the Coda [22] 
filesystem that dealt with replication and client-side per- 
sistent caching for better scalability while focusing on 
disconnected operations. 

Along with NFS and AFS, which are more prevalent 
on Unix platforms, Microsoft Windows clients use the 
CIFS (Common Internet File System) [34] protocol to 
share data over a network. CIFS provides various opti- 
mizations such as batched messages, opportunistic locks 
for stronger cache coherency, and local buffering to im- 
prove response times and save network round trips. The 
Microsoft DFS filesystem leverages the CIFS protocol to 
create a filesystem federation across multiple hosts [25]. 

In case of AFS, along with client-side caching, Muntz- 
Honeyman [26] analyzed the performance of a multi- 
level cache for improving client response times in a 
distributed filesystem. They concluded that multi-level 
caching may not be very useful due to insufficient shar- 
ing among client workloads. While it is known that 
the effectiveness of an intermediate cache is limited by 
the degree the sharing across clients, we believe that re- 
mote collaboration has significantly increased in the last 
decade due to advances in network bandwidth and im- 
provements in collaborative tools. Current web work- 
loads, for example, show a high degree of sharing of 
“hot” documents across clients [11]. Similarly, dis- 
tributed collaborative projects have increased with global 
outsourcing. In Nache, we show that even when sharing 
is low (say 8-10%), the gain in response time can be high 
when data is accessed across a WAN. Moreover, Muntz- 
Honeyman’s paper shows that an intermediate proxy can 
substantially reduce the peak load at the server. Thus, 
along with client response time, a proxy can also im- 
prove the server scalability by reducing server overload. 
We observed with Nache that even a very low degree of 
sharing can eliminate all the gains of a pure client-side 
cache due to the recall of delegations on a conflicting 
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access. This suggests that a shared proxy cache is bene- 
ficial to reduce conflicts if cache consistency is desired. 


The client-side cache can also be optimized by making 
it persistent and policy-based. Nache relies on CacheFS 
for on-disk caching. Xcachefs is similar to CacheFS in 
that it allows persistent caching of remote filesystems but 
further improves performance by de-coupling the cache 
policy from the underlying filesystem [33]. It allows 
clients to augment the caching mechanism of the under- 
lying filesystem by specifying workload specific caching 
policies. 


Recently a plethora of commercial WAFS and WAN 
acceleration products have started offering caches for 
NFS and CIFS protocol for improving wide-area perfor- 
mance. These often use custom devices both in front of 
the server and the client with an optimized protocol in 
between [5, 3]. 


Although proxy caching is not that prevalent in file 
serving environments, it has been widely used in the Web 
due in part to the read-only nature of the data and the 
high degree of WAN accesses. The Squid proxy cache 
that grew out of the Harvest project [14, 15] uses a hi- 
erarchical cache organization to cache FTP, HTTP and 
DNS data. 


While Nache focuses on improving the wide-area ac- 
cess performance of existing file servers, numerous re- 
search efforts have focused on building scalable file 
servers. Slice [7] implements a scalable network-wide 
storage by interposing a request switching filter on the 
network path between clients and servers. Clients see 
a unified file volume and access it over NFS. Slice is 
mainly designed to provide a scalable, powerful NAS 
abstraction over LAN whereas our main goal is to im- 
prove file serving performance over a WAN. The Tiger 
file server [10] provides constant rate delivery by strip- 
ing the data across distributed machines (connected via 
high speed ATM) and balancing limited I/O, network and 
disk resources across different workloads. Farsite [6] 
implements a server-less distributed filesystem that pro- 
vides the benefits of shared namespace, location trans- 
parency and low cost. Thus it transforms unreliable lo- 
cal storage at clients to a more reliable, logically cen- 
tralized storage service. xFS is another server-less dis- 
tributed filesystem that uses cooperative caching to im- 
prove performance [8]. Lustre [1] is an object based dis- 
tributed filesystem that is designed to work with object 
based storage devices where controllers can manipulate 
file objects. This leads to better I/O performance, scal- 
ability, and storage management. While these and other 
efforts [31, 30] have focused on improving file serving 
performance, they are not designed for improving the 
performance of existing file servers and NAS appliances. 


8 Conclusion 


In this paper, we have presented the design and imple- 
mentation of a caching proxy for NFSv4. Nache lever- 
ages the features of NFSv4 to improve the performance 
of file accesses in a wide-area distributed environment. 
Basically, the Nache proxy sits in between a local NFS 
client and a remote NFS server caching the remote data 
closer to the client. Nache acts as an NFS server to the 
local client and as an NFS client to the remote server. 
To provide cache consistency Nache exploits the read 
and write delegations support in NFSv4. We highlighted 
the three main contributions of the paper. First, we ex- 
plored the performance implications of read and write 
open delegations in NFSv4. Second, we detailed the 
implementation of the Nache proxy cache architecture 
on the Linux 2.6 platform. Finally, we discussed how 
to leverage delegations to provide consistent caching in 
the Nache proxy. Using our testbed infrastructure, we 
demonstrated the performance benefits of Nache using 
the Filebench benchmark and different workloads. In 
most cases the Nache proxy can reduce the number of 
operations seen at the server by 10 to 50%. 

As part of on going work we are exploring different 
policies for awarding read and write delegations to lower 
the probability of a conflict. Also the Nache architecture 
is being integrated with the federated filesystem architec- 
ture that provides a common file-based view of all data 
in an enterprise. 
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Abstract 


Contributory applications allow users to donate unused 
resources on their personal computers to a shared pool. 
Applications such as SETI@home, Folding@home, and 
Freenet are now in wide use and provide a variety of ser- 
vices, including data processing and content distribution. 
However, while several research projects have proposed 
contributory applications that support peer-to-peer stor- 
age systems, their adoption has been comparatively lim- 
ited. We believe that a key barrier to the adoption of 
contributory storage systems is that contributing a large 
quantity of local storage interferes with the principal user 
of the machine. 

To overcome this barrier, we introduce the Transparent 
File System (TFS). TFS provides background tasks with 
large amounts of unreliable storage—all of the currently 
available space—without impacting the performance of 
ordinary file access operations. We show that TFS al- 
lows a peer-to-peer contributory storage system to pro- 
vide 40% more storage at twice the performance when 
compared to a user-space storage mechanism. We an- 
alyze the impact of TFS on replication in peer-to-peer 
storage systems and show that TFS does not appreciably 
increase the resources needed for file replication. 


1 Introduction 


Contributory applications allow users to donate unused 
resources from their personal computers to a shared pool. 
These applications harvest idle resources such as CPU 
cycles, memory, network bandwidth, and local storage to 
serve a common distributed system. These applications 
are distinct from other peer-to-peer systems because the 
resources being contributed are not directly consumed 
by the contributor. For instance, in Freenet [8], all 
users contribute storage, and any user may make use 
of the storage, but there is no relationship between 
user data and contributed storage. Contributory appli- 


cations in wide use include computing efforts like Fold- 
ing@home [17] and anonymous publishing and content 
distribution such as Freenet [8]. The research commu- 
nity has also developed a number of contributory appli- 
cations, including distributed backup and archival stor- 
age [30], server-less network file systems [1], and dis- 
tributed web caching [11]. However, the adoption of 
storage-based contributory applications has been limited 
compared to those that are CPU-based. 

Two major barriers impede broader participation in 
contributory storage systems. First, existing contribu- 
tory storage systems degrade normal application perfor- 
mance. While transparency—the effect that system per- 
formance is as if no contributory application is running— 
has been the goal of other OS mechanisms for network 
bandwidth [34], main memory [7], and disk schedul- 
ing [19], previous work on contributory storage systems 
has ignored its local performance impact. In particu- 
lar, as more storage is allocated, the performance of the 
user’s file system operations quickly degrades [20]. 

Second, despite the fact that end-user hard drives are 
often half empty [10,16], users are generally reluctant 
to relinquish their free space. Though disk capacity has 
been steadily increasing for many years, users view stor- 
age space as a limited resource. For example, three of the 
Freenet FAQs express the implicit desire to donate less 
disk space [12]. Even when users are given the choice 
to limit the amount of storage contribution, this option 
requires the user to decide a priori what is a reasonable 
contribution. Users may also try to donate as little as pos- 
sible while still taking advantage of the services provided 
by the contributory application, thus limiting its overall 
effectiveness. 

Contributions: This paper presents the Transparent 
File System (TFS), a file system that can contribute 
100% of the idle space on a disk while imposing a neg- 
ligible performance penalty on the local user. TFS oper- 
ates by storing files in the free space of the file system 
so that they are invisible to ordinary files. In essence, 
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normal file allocation proceeds as if the system were not 
contributing any space at all. We show in Section 5 that 
TFS imposes nearly no overhead on the local user. TFS 
achieves this both by minimizing interference with the 
file system’s block allocation policy and by sacrificing 
persistence for contributed space: normal files may over- 
write contributed space at any time. TFS takes several 
steps that limit this unreliability, but because contribu- 
tory applications are already designed to work with un- 
reliable machines, they behave appropriately in the face 
of unreliable files. Furthermore, we show that TFS does 
not appreciably impact the bandwidth needed for repli- 
cation. Users typically create little data in the course of 
a day [4], thus the erasure of contributed storage is neg- 
ligible when compared to the rate of machine failures. 

TFS is especially useful for replicated storage systems 
executing across relatively stable machines with plentiful 
bandwidth, as in a university or corporate network. This 
environment is the same one targeted by distributed stor- 
age systems such as FARSITE [1]. As others have shown 
previously, for high-failure modes, such as wide-area 
Internet-based systems, the key limitation is the band- 
width between nodes, not the total storage. The band- 
width needed to replicate data after failures essentially 
limits the amount of storage the network can use [3]. 
In a stable network, TFS offers substantially more stor- 
age than dynamic, user-space techniques for contributing 
storage. 

Organization: In Section 2, we first provide a de- 
tailed explanation of the interference caused by contrib- 
utory applications, and discuss current alternatives for 
contributing storage. Second, we present the design of 
TFS in Section 3, focusing on providing transparency to 
normal file access. We describe a fully operating imple- 
mentation of TFS. We then explain in Section 4 the in- 
teraction between machine reliability, contributed space, 
and the amount of storage used by a contributory stor- 
age system. Finally, we demonstrate in Section 5 that the 
performance of our TFS prototype is on par with the file 
system it was derived from, and up to twice as fast as 
user-space techniques for contributing storage. 


2 Interference from Contributing Storage 


All contributory applications we are aware of are config- 
ured to contribute a small, fixed amount of storage—the 
contribution is small so as not to interfere with normal 
machine use. This low level of contribution has little im- 
pact on file system performance and files will generally 
only be deleted by the contributory system, not because 
the user needs storage space. However, such small, fixed- 
size contributions limit contribution to small-scale stor- 
age systems. 
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Instead of using static limits, one could use a dynamic 
system that monitors the amount of storage used by lo- 
cal applications. The contributory storage system could 
then use a significantly greater portion of the disk, while 
yielding space to the local user as needed. Possible 
approaches include the watermarking schemes found in 
Elastic Quotas [18] and FS? [16]. A contributory storage 
system could use these approaches as follows: whenever 
the current allocation exceeds the maximum watermark 
set by the dynamic contribution system, it could delete 
contributory files until the contribution level falls below 
a lower watermark. 

However, if the watermarks are set to comprise all 
free space on the disk, the file system is forced to delete 
files synchronously from contributed storage when writ- 
ing new files to disk. In this case, the performance of the 
disk would be severely degraded, similar to the synchro- 
nous cleaning problem in LFS [31]. For this reason, Elas- 
tic Quotas and FS? use more conservative watermarks 
(e.g., at most 85%), allowing the system to delete files 
lazily as needed. 

Choosing a proper watermark leaves the system de- 
signer with a trade-off between the amount of storage 
contributed and local performance. At one end of the 
spectrum, the system can contribute little space, limiting 
its usefulness. At the other end of the spectrum, local 
performance suffers. 

To see why local performance suffers, consider the fol- 
lowing: as a disk fills, the file system’s block allocation 
algorithm becomes unable to make ideal allocation de- 
cisions, causing fragmentation of the free space and al- 
located files. This fragmentation increases the seek time 
when reading and writing files, and has a noticeable ef- 
fect on the performance of disk-bound processes. In an 
FFS file system, throughput can drop by as much as 77% 
in a file system that is only 75% full versus an empty 
file system [32]—the more storage one contributes, the 
worse the problem becomes. The only way to avoid this 
is tO maintain enough free space on the disk to allow the 
allocation algorithm to work properly, but this limits con- 
tribution to only a small portion of the disk. 

Though some file systems provide utilities to defrag- 
ment their disk layout, these utilities are ineffective when 
there is insufficient free space on the file system. For in- 
stance, the defragmentation utility provided with older 
versions of Microsoft Windows will not even attempt to 
defragment a disk if more than 85% is in use. On mod- 
ern Windows systems, the defragmentation utility will 
run when the disk is more than 85% full, but will give 
a warning that there is not enough free space to defrag- 
ment properly [22]. When one wants to contribute all of 
the free space on the disk, they will be unable to meet 
these requirements of the defragmentation utility. 
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Figure 1: The time required to perform a series of file 
system operations while contributing different amounts 
of storage. As the amount of contributed space increases, 
the time it takes for Ext2 to complete the experiment also 
increases. However, the performance of TFS stays nearly 
constant. Error bars represent standard deviation. 


Any user-space scheme to manage contributed storage 
will be plagued by the performance problems introduced 
by the contributed storage—filling the disk with data in- 
evitably slows access. Given a standard file system in- 
terface, it is simply not possible to order the allocation 
of data on disk to preserve performance for normal files. 
As Section 3 shows, by incorporating the mechanisms 
for contribution into the file system itself, TFS maintains 
file system performance even at high levels of contribu- 
tion. 

Figure | depicts this effect. This figure shows the time 
taken to run the copy phase of the Andrew Benchmark 
on file systems with different amounts of space being 
consumed. The full details of the benchmark are pre- 
sented in Section 5. As the amount of consumed space 
increases, the time it takes to complete the benchmark 
increases. We assume that the user is using 50% of the 
disk space for non-contributory applications, which cor- 
responds to results from a survey of desktop file sys- 
tem contents [10]. The figure shows that contributing 
more than 20% of the disk space will noticably affect the 
file system’s performance, even if the contributed stor- 
age would have been completely idle. As a preview of 
TFS performance, note that when contributing 35% of 
the disk, TFS is twice as fast as Ext2 for copying files. 


3 Design and Implementation of TFS 


The Transparent File System (TFS) allows users to do- 
nate storage to distributed storage systems with minimal 
performance impact. Because the block allocation policy 
is one of the primary determinants of file system perfor- 
mance, designers have devoted considerable attention to 


tuning it. Accordingly, deviating from that policy can re- 
sult in a loss of performance. The presence of data on the 
file system can be viewed as an obstruction which causes 
a deviation from the default allocation policy. The goal 
of TFS is to ensure the transparency of contributed data: 
the presence of contributed storage should have no mea- 
surable effect on the file system, either in performance, 
or in capacity. We use the term transparent files for files 
which have this property, and transparent data or trans- 
parent blocks for the data belonging to such files. A 
transparent application is an application which strives 
to minimize its impact on other applications running on 
the same machine, possibly at the expense of its own per- 
formance. 


Section 3.1 shows how we achieve transparency with 
respect to block allocation in the context of a popular 
file system, Ext2 [5]. Ext2 organizes data on disk using 
several rules of thumb that group data on disk accord- 
ing to logical relationships. As we show in Section 5, 
TFS minimally perturbs the allocation policy for ordi- 
nary files, yielding a near-constant ordinary file perfor- 
mance regardless of the amount of contributed storage. 


In exchange for this performance, TFS sacrifices file 
persistence. When TFS allocates a block for an ordinary 
file, it treats free blocks and transparent blocks the same, 
and thus may overwrite transparent data. Files marked 
transparent may be overwritten and deleted at any time. 
This approach may seem draconian, but because repli- 
cated systems already deal with the failure of hosts in the 
network, they can easily deal with the loss of individual 
files. For instance, if one deletes a file from a BitTorrent 
peer, other peers automatically search for hosts that have 
the file. 


The design of TFS is centered around tracking which 
blocks are allocated to which kind of file, preserving per- 
sistence for normal user files, and detecting the overwrit- 
ing of files in the contributed space. As the file system is 
now allowed to overwrite certain other files, it is imper- 
ative that it not provide corrupt data to the contribution 
system, or worse yet, to the user. While our design can 
preserve transparency, we have also made several small 
performance concessions which have minimal effect on 
normal file use, but yield a better performing contribu- 
tion system. Additionally, file systems inevitably have 
hot spots, possibly leading to continuous allocation and 
deallocation of space to and from contribution. These hot 
spots could lead to increased replication traffic elsewhere 
in the network. TFS incorporates a mechanism that de- 
tects these hot-spots and avoids using them for contribu- 
tion. 
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3.1 Block Allocation 


TFS ensures good file system performance by minimiz- 
ing the amount of work that the file system performs 
when writing ordinary files. TFS simply treats transpar- 
ent blocks as if they were free, overwriting whatever data 
might be currently stored in them. This policy allows 
block allocation for ordinary files to proceed exactly as 
it would if there were no transparent files present. This 
approach preserves performance for ordinary files, but 
corrupts data stored in transparent files. If an application 
were to read the transparent file after a block was over- 
written, it would receive the data from the ordinary file in 
place of the data that had been overwritten. This presents 
two issues: applications using transparent files must en- 
sure the correctness of all file data, and sensitive informa- 
tion stored in ordinary files must be protected from appli- 
cations trying to read transparent files. To prevent both 
effects, TFS records which blocks have been overwritten 
so that it can avoid treating the data in those blocks as 
valid transparent file data. When TFS overwrites a trans- 
parent file, it marks it as overwritten and allocates the 
block to the ordinary file. 

This requires some modifications to the allocation pol- 
icy in Ext2. Blocks in a typical file system can only be in 
one of two states: free and allocated. In contrast, in TFS 
a storage block can be in one of five states: free, allo- 
cated, transparent, free-and-overwritten, and allocated- 
and-overwritten. 

Figure 2 shows a state transition diagram for TFS 
blocks. Ordinary data can be written over free or trans- 
parent blocks. If the block was previously used by 
transparent data, the file system marks these blocks as 
allocated-and-overwritten. When a block is denoted as 
overwritten, it means that the transparent data has been 
overwritten, and thus “corrupted” at some point. Trans- 
parent data can only be written to free blocks. It can- 
not overwrite allocated blocks, other transparent blocks, 
or overwritten blocks of any sort. Figure 3 shows this 
from the perspective of the block map. Without TFS, 
appending to a file leads to fragmentation, leading to a 
performance loss in the write, and in subsequent reads. 
In TFS, the file remains contiguous, but the transparent 
file data is lost and the blocks are marked as allocated- 
and-overwritten. 

When a process opens a transparent file, it must verify 
that none of the blocks have been overwritten since the 
last time it was opened. If any part of the file is over- 
written, the file system returns an error to open. This 
signals that the file has been deleted. TFS then deletes 
the inode and directory entry for the file, and marks all 
of the blocks of the file as free, or allocated. As ordi- 
nary files cannot ever be overwritten, scanning the al- 
location bitmaps is not necessary when opening them. 
This lazy-delete scheme means that if TFS writes trans- 
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Figure 2: A state diagram for block allocation in TFS. 
The Free and Allocated states are the two allocation 
states present in the original file system. TFS adds three 
more states. 


parent files and never uses them again, the disk will even- 
tually fill with overwritten blocks that could otherwise be 
used by the transparent storage application. To solve this, 
TFS employs a simple, user-space cleaner that opens and 
closes transparent files on disk. Any corrupted files will 
be detected and automatically deleted by the open oper- 
ation. 

Though scanning the blocks is a linear operation in 
the size of the file, very little data must be read from the 
disk to scan even very large files. On a typical Ext2 file 
system, if we assume that file blocks are allocated con- 
tiguously, then scanning the blocks for a 4GB file will 
only require 384kB to be read from the disk. In the 
worst case—where the file is fragmented across every 
block group, and we must read every block bitmap— 
approximately 9.3MB will be read during the scan, as- 
suming a 1O0GB disk. 

Many file systems, including Ext2 and NTFS, denote a 
block’s status using a bitmap. TFS augments this bitmap 
with two additional bitmaps and provides a total of three 
bits denoting one of the five states. In a 1O00GB file sys- 
tem with 4kB blocks, these bitmaps use only 6.25MB 
of additional disk space. These additional bitmaps must 
also be read into memory when manipulating files. How- 
ever, very little of the disk will be actively manipulated 
at any one time, so the additional memory requirements 
are negligible. 


3.2 Performance Concessions 


This design leads to two issues: how TFS deals with open 
transparent files and how TES stores transparent meta- 
data. In each case, we make a small concession to trans- 
parent storage at the expense of ordinary file system per- 
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formance. While both concessions are strictly unneces- 
sary, their negative impact on performance is negligible 
and their positive impact on transparent performance is 
substantial. 

First, as TFS verifies that all blocks are clean only at 
Open time, it prevents the file system from overwriting 
the data of open transparent files. One alternative would 
be to close the transparent file and kill the process with 
the open file descriptor if an overwritten block is de- 
tected. However, not only would it be difficult to trace 
blocks to file descriptors, but it could also lead to data 
corruption in the transparent process. In our opinion, 
yielding to open files is the best option. We discuss other 
strategies in Section 7. 

It would also be possible to preserve the transparent 
data by implementing a copy-on-write scheme [26]. In 
this case, the ordinary file block would still allocate its 
target, and the transparent data block would be moved to 
another location. This is to ensure transparency with re- 
gards to the ordinary file allocation policy. However, to 
use this strategy, there must be a way to efficiently de- 
termine which inode the transparent data block belongs 
to, so that it can be relinked to point to the new block. 
In Ext2, and most other file systems, the file system does 
not keep a mapping from data blocks to inodes. Accord- 
ingly, using copy-on-write to preserve transparent data 
would require a scan of all inodes to determine the owner 
of the block, which would be prohibitively expensive. 
It is imaginable that a future file system would provide 
an efficient mapping from data blocks to inodes, which 
would allow TFS to make use of copy-on-write to pre- 
serve transparent data, but this conflicts with our goal of 
requiring minimal modifications to an existing operating 
system. 

Second, TFS stores transparent meta-data such as in- 
odes and indirect blocks as ordinary data, rather than 
transparent blocks. This will impact the usable space for 
ordinary files and cause some variation in ordinary block 
allocation decisions. However, consider what would hap- 
pen if the transparent meta-data were overwritten. If the 
data included the root inode of a large amount of trans- 
parent data, all of that data would be lost and leave an 
even larger number of garbage blocks in the file sys- 
tem. Determining liveness typically requires a full trac- 
ing from the root as data blocks do not have reverse map- 
pings to inodes and indirect blocks. Storing transparent 
storage metadata as ordinary blocks avoids both issues. 


3.3. Transparent Data Allocation 


As donated storage is constantly being overwritten by or- 
dinary data, one concern is that constant deletion will 
have ill effects on any distributed storage system. Every 
time a file is deleted, the distributed system must detect 
and replicate that file, meanwhile returning errors to any 
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Figure 3: The block map in a system with and without 
TFS. When a file is appended in a normal file system it 
causes fragmentation, while in TFS, it yields two over- 
written blocks. 
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Figure 4: Cumulative histogram of two user machine’s 
block allocations. 70% of the blocks on machine 2’s disk 
were never allocated during the test period, and 90% of 
the blocks were allocated at a rate of 0.1KB/s or less. This 
corresponds to the rate at which TFS would overwrite 
transparent data if it were to use a given amount of the 
disk. 


peers that request it. To mitigate these effects, TFS iden- 
tifies and avoids using the hot spots in the file system that 
could otherwise be used for donation. The total amount 
of space that is not used for donation depends on the 
bandwidth limits of the distributed system and is con- 
figurable, as shown in this section. 

By design, the allocation policy for Ext2 and other 
logically organized file systems exhibits a high degree 
of spatial locality. Blocks tend to be allocated to only 
a small number of places on the disk, and are allocated 
repeatedly. To measure this effect, we modified a Linux 
kernel to record block allocations on two user worksta- 
tions machines in our lab. A cumulative histogram of the 
two traces is shown in Figure 4. Machine | includes 27 
trace days, and machine 2 includes 13 trace days. We can 
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observe two behaviors from this graph. First, while one 
user is a lot more active than the other, both show a great 
deal of locality in their access—machine 2 never allo- 
cated any blocks in 70% of the disk. Second, an average 
of 1kB/s of block allocations is approximately 84MB of 
allocations per day. Note that this is not the same as cre- 
ating 84MB/s of data per day—the trace includes many 
short-lived allocations such as temporary lock files. 

Using this observation as a starting point, TFS can bal- 
ance the rate of block deletion with the usable storage 
on the disk. Using the same mechanism that we used 
to record the block allocation traces shown in Figure 4, 
TFS generates a trace of the block addresses of all or- 
dinary file allocations. It maintains a histogram of the 
number of allocations that occurred in each block and pe- 
riodically sorts the blocks by the number of allocations. 
Using this sorted list, it finds the smallest set of blocks 
responsible for a given fraction of the allocations. 

The fraction of the allocations to avoid, f, affects the 
rate at which transparent data is overwritten. Increasing 
the value of f means fewer ordinary data allocations will 
overwrite transparent data. On the other hand, by de- 
creasing the value of f, more storage becomes available 
to transparent data. Because the effects of changing f are 
dependent on a particular file system’s usage pattern, we 
have found it convenient to set a target loss rate and allow 
TFS to determine automatically an appropriate value for 
f. Suppose ordinary data blocks are allocated at a rate of 
a blocks per second. If f is set to 0 — meaning that TFS 
determines that the entire disk is usable by transparent 
data — then transparent data will be overwritten at a rate 
approximately equal to a. The rate at which transparent 
data is overwritten ¢ is approximately G = (1 — fa. 
Solving for f gives f = 1 — B Using this, TFS can 
determine the amount of storage available to transparent 
files, given a target rate. Using this map of hot blocks in 
the file system, the allocator for transparent blocks treats 
them as if they were already allocated to transparent data. 

However, rather than tracking allocations block-by- 
block, we divide the disk into groups of disk blocks, 
called chunks, and track allocations to chunks. Each 
chunk is defined to be one eighth of a block group. 
This number was chosen so that each block group could 
keep a single byte as a bitmap representing which blocks 
should be avoided by transparent data. For the default 
block size of 4096 bytes, and the maximum block group 
size, each chunk would be 16MB. 

Dividing the disk into multi-block chunks rather 
than considering blocks individually greatly reduces the 
memory and CPU requirements of maintaining the his- 
togram, and due to spatial locality, a write to one block 
is a good predictor of writes to other blocks in the same 
chunk. This gives the histogram predictive power in 
avoiding hot blocks. 
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It should be noted that the rate at which transparent 
data is overwritten is not exactly @ because, when a 
transparent data block is overwritten, an entire file is lost. 
However, because of the large chunk size and the high 
locality of chunk allocations, subsequent allocations for 
ordinary data tend to overwrite other blocks of the same 
transparent file, making the rate at which transparent data 
lost approximately equal to the rate at which blocks are 
overwritten. 
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Figure 5: This shows the simulated rate of TFS data loss 
when using block avoidance to avoid hot spots on the 
disk. For example, when TFS allows 3% of the disk to 
go unused, the file system will allocate data in the used 
portion of the disk at a rate of 0.1kB/s. By using block 
avoidance, TFS provides more storage to contributory 
applications without increasing the rate at which data is 
lost. 


The figure of merit is the rate of data erased for a rea- 
sonably high allocation of donated storage. To examine 
TFS under various allocations, we constructed a simula- 
tor using the block allocation traces used earlier in the 
section. The simulator processes the trace sequentially, 
and periodically picks a set of chunks to avoid. When- 
ever the simulator sees an allocation to a chunk which is 
not being avoided, it counts this as an overwrite. We ran 
this simulator with various fixed values of f, the fraction 
of blocks to avoid, and recorded the average amount of 
space contributed, and the rate of data being overwrit- 
ten. Figure 5 graphs these results. Note that the graph 
starts at 80% utilization. This is dependent on the high- 
est value for f we used in our test. In our simulation, this 
was 0.99999. Also notice that, for contributions less than 
approximately 85%, the simulated number of overwrites 
is greater than the number given in Figure 4. This is be- 
cause, for very high values of f, the simulator’s adap- 
tive algorithm must choose between many chunks, none 
of which have received very many allocations. In this 
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case, it is prone to make mistakes, and may place trans- 
parent data in places that will see allocations in the near 
future. These results demonstrate that for machine 2’s 
usage pattern, TFS can donate all but 3% of the disk, 
while only erasing contributed storage files at 0.08kB/s. 
As we demonstrate in the section 4, when compared to 
the replication traffic due to machine failures, this is neg- 
ligible. 


3.4 TFS Implementation 


We have implemented a working prototype of TFS in the 
Linux kernel (2.6.13.4). Various versions of TFS have 
been used by one of the developers for over six months 
to store his home directory as ordinary data and Freenet 
data as transparent data. 

TFS comprises an in-kernel file system and a user- 
space tool for designating files and directories as either 
transparent or opaque, called set pri. We implemented 
TFS using Ext2 as a starting point, adding or modifying 
about 600 lines of kernel code, in addition to approxi- 
mately 300 lines of user-space code. The primary modifi- 
cations we made to Ext2 were to augment the file system 
with additional bitmaps, and to change the block alloca- 
tion to account for the states described in Section 3. Ad- 
ditionally, the open VFS call implements the lazy-delete 
system described in the design. In user-space, we modi- 
fied several of the standard tools (including mke2 fs and 
fsck) to use the additional bitmaps that TFS requires. 
We implemented the hot block avoidance histograms in 
user-space using a special interface to the kernel driver. 
This made implementation and experimentation some- 
what easier; however, future versions will incorporate 
those functions into the kernel. An additional benefit is 
that the file system reports the amount of space available 
to ordinary files as the free space of this disk. This causes 
utilities such as df, which are used to determine disk uti- 
lization, to ignore transparent data. This addresses the 
concerns of users who may be worried that contributory 
applications are consuming their entire disk. 

In our current implementation, the additional block 
bitmaps are stored next to the original bitmaps as file 
system metadata. This means that our implementation 
is not backwards-compatible with Ext2. However, if we 
moved the block bitmaps to Ext2 data blocks, we could 
create a completely backwards-compatible version, eas- 
ing adoption. We believe that TFS could be incorporated 
into almost any file system, including Ext3 and NTFS. 


4 Storage Capacity and Bandwidth 


The usefulness of TFS depends on the characteristics of 
the distributed system it contributes to, including the dy- 
namics of machine availability, the available bandwidth, 
and the quantity of available storage at each host. In this 


section, we show the relationship between these factors, 
and how they affect the amount of storage available to 
contributory systems. We define the storage contributed 
as a function of the available bandwidth, the uptime of 
hosts, and the rate at which hosts join and leave the net- 
work. Throughout the section we will be deriving equa- 
tions which will be used in our evaluation. 


4.1 Replication Degree 


Many contributory storage systems use replication to en- 
sure availability. However, replication limits the capacity 
of the storage system in two ways. First, by storing re- 
dundant copies of data on the network, there is less over- 
all space [2]. Second, whenever data is lost, the system 
must create a new replica. 

First we calculate the degree replication needed as a 
function of the average node uptime. We assume that 
nodes join and leave the network independently. Though 
this assumption is not true in the general case, it greatly 
simplifies the calculations here, and holds true in net- 
works where the only downtime is a result of node fail- 
ures, such as a corporate LAN. In a WAN where this 
assumption does not hold, these results still provide an 
approximation which can be used as insight towards the 
system’s behavior. Mickens and Noble provide a more 
in-depth evaluation of availability in peer-to-peer net- 
works [21]. 

To determine the number of replicas needed, we use a 
result from Blake and Rodrigues [3]. If the fraction of 
time each host was online is u, and each file is replicated 
r times, then the probability that no replicas of a file will 
be available at a particular time is 


(1-—w)”. (1) 


To maintain an availability of a, the number of replicas 
must satisfy the equation 


a=1-(l1-u)’. (2) 


Solving for r gives the number of replicas needed. 


In(1 — a) 
In(1 — u) 


We consider the desired availability a to be a fixed 
constant. A common rule of thumb is that “five nines” of 
availability, or a = 0.99999 is acceptable, and the value 
u is a characteristic of host uptime and downtime in the 
network. Replication could be accomplished by keeping 
complete copies of each file, in which case r would have 
to be an integer. Replication could also be implemented 
using a coding scheme that would allow non-integer val- 
ues for r [28], and a different calculation for availability. 
In our analysis, we simply assume that r can take any 
value greater than 1. 


r= 


(3) 
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4.2 Calculating the Replication Bandwidth 


The second limiting effect in storage is the demand for 
replication bandwidth. As many contributory systems 
exhibit a high degree of churn, the effect of hosts fre- 
quently joining and leaving the network [13, 33], repair- 
ing failures can prevent a system from using all of its 
available storage [3]. When a host leaves the network for 
any reason, it is unknown when or if the host will return. 
Accordingly, all files which the host was storing must 
be replicated to another machine. For hosts that were 
storing a large volume of data, failure imposes a large 
bandwidth demand on the remaining machines. For in- 
stance, a failure of one host storing 100GB of data every 
100 seconds imposes an aggregate bandwidth demand of 
IGB/s across the remaining hosts. In this section, we 
consider the average bandwidth consumed by each node. 
When a node leaves the network, all of its data must be 
replicated. However, this data does not have to be repli- 
cated to a single node. By distributing the replication, 
the maximum bandwidth demanded by the network can 
be very close to the average. 

The critical metric in determining the bandwidth re- 
quired for a particular storage size is the session time 
of hosts in the network: the period starting when the 
host joins the network, and ending when its data must be 
replicated. This is not necessarily the same as the time a 
host is online—hosts frequently leave the network for a 
short interval before returning. 

Suppose the average storage contribution of each host 
is c, and the average session time is 7’. During a host’s 
session, it must download all of the data that it will store 
from other machines on the network. With a session time 
of 7’, and a storage contribution of c, the average down- 
stream bandwidth used by the host is B = =. Because 
all data transfers occur within the contributory storage 
network, the average downstream bandwidth equals the 
average upstream bandwidth. 

In addition to replication due to machine failures, both 
TFS and dynamic watermarking cause an additional bur- 
den due to the local erasure of files. If each host loses file 
data at a rate of F’, then the total bandwidth needed for 
replication is 

Cc 
B= F + FP. (4) 

Solving for the storage capacity as a function of band- 

width gives 


c=T-(B-F). (5) 


The file failure rate F’ in TFS is measurable using the 
methods of the previous section. The rate at which files 
are lost when contributing storage by the dynamic wa- 
termarking scheme is less than the rate of file loss with 
TFS. When using watermarking, this rate is directly tied 
to the rate at which the user creates new data. 
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If the value c is the total amount of storage contributed 
by each host in the network, then for a replication factor 
of r, the amount of unique storage contributed by each 
host is 

T-(B-F) 


Cc 
Bie Se 
r e: 


(6) 


The session time, 7’, is the time between when a host 
comes online and when its data must be replicated to an- 
other host, because it is going offline, or has been offline 
for a certain amount of time. By employing /azy repli- 
cation—waiting for some threshold of time, t, before 
replicating its data—we can extend the average session 
time of the hosts [2]. However, lazy replication reduces 
the number of replicas of a file that are actually online at 
any given time, and thus increases the number of replicas 
needed to maintain availability. Thus, both 7, the session 
time, and r, the degree of replication, are functions of t, 
this threshold time. 


T(t)(B — F) 
r(t) 


The functions T(t) and r(t) are sensitive to the fail- 
ure model of the network in question. For instance, in a 
corporate network, machine failures are rare, and session 
times are long. However, in an Internet-based contribu- 
tory system, users frequently sign on for only a few hours 
at lime. 


C= (7) 


5 TFS Evaluation 


Our goal in evaluating TFS is to assess its utility for 
contributing storage to a peer-to-peer file system. We 
compare each method of storage contribution that we de- 
scribe in Section 2 to determine how much storage can 
be contributed, and the effects on the user’s application 
performance. We compare these based on several met- 
rics: the amount of storage contributed, the effect on the 
block allocation policy, and the overall effect on local 
performance. 


In scenarios that are highly dynamic and bandwidth- 
limited, static contribution yields as much storage capac- 
ity as any of the other three. If the network is more stable, 
and has more bandwidth, the dynamic scheme provides 
many times the storage of the static scheme; however, 
it does so at the detriment of local performance. When 
bandwidth is sufficient and the network is relatively sta- 
ble, as in a corporate network, TFS provides 40% more 
storage than dynamic watermarking, with no impact on 
local performance. TFS always provides at least as much 
storage as the other schemes without impacting local per- 
formance. 
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5.1 Contributed Storage Capacity 


To determine the amount of storage available to a con- 
tributory system, we conduct trace-based analyses using 
the block avoidance results from Section 3, the analysis 
of the availability trace outlined in Section 3.3, and the 
relationship between bandwidth and storage described in 
Section 4.2. From these, we use Equation 7 to determine 
the amount of storage that can be donated by each host 
in a network using each of the three methods of contri- 
bution. 

We assume a network of identical hosts, each with 
100GB disks that are 50% full, and we use the block 
traces for Machine 2 in Section 3.3 as this machine rep- 
resents the worst-case of the two machines. Given a fixed 
rate of data loss caused by TFS, we determine the maxi- 
mum amount of data that can be stored by TFS based on 
the data from Figure 5. We assume that the fixed con- 
tribution and the dynamic contribution methods cause 
no data loss. Though the dynamic contribution method 
does cause data loss as the user creates more data on the 
disk, the rate of data creation by users in the long term is 
low [4]. We assume that the amount of non-contributed 
storage being used on the disk is fixed at 50%. For fixed 
contribution, each host contributes 5% of the disk (5 
GB), the dynamic system contributes 35% of the disk, 
and TFS contributes about 47%, leaving 3% free to ac- 
count for block avoidance. 

To determine the functions T(t) and r(t), we analyze 
availability traces gathered from two different types of 
networks which exhibit different failure behavior. These 
networks are the Microsoft corporate network [4] and 
Skype super-peers [14]. The traces contain a list of time 
intervals for which each host was online contiguously. 
To determine the session time for a given threshold t, we 
first combine intervals that were separated by less than f¢. 
We then use the average length of the remaining intervals 
and add the value ¢ to it. The additional period t repre- 
sents the time after a node leaves the network, but before 
the system decides to replicate its data. 

We use these assumptions to calculate the amount 
of storage given to contributory systems with different 
amounts of bandwidth. For each amount of bandwidth, 
we find the value for the threshold time (Section 4.2) that 
maximizes the contributed storage for each combination 
of file system, availability trace, and bandwidth. We use 
this value to compute the amount of storage available us- 
ing Equation 7. Figure 6 shows the bandwidth vs. stor- 
age curve using the reliability model based on availabil- 
ity traces of corporate workstations at Microsoft [4]. Fig- 
ure 7 shows similar curves using the reliability model de- 
rived from traces of the Skype peer-to-peer Internet tele- 
phone network [14]. 

Each curve has two regions. In the first region, the 
total amount of storage is limited by the available band- 
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Figure 6: The amount of storage that can be donated 
for contributions of network bandwidth, assuming a 
corporate-like failure model. With reliable machines, 
TFS is able to contribute more storage than other sys- 
tems, even when highly bandwidth-limited. 
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Figure 7: The amount of storage that can be donated 
for contributions of network bandwidth, assuming an 
Internet-like failure model. Because peer-to-peer nodes 
on the Internet are less reliable, the amount of contribu- 
tion by TFS does not surpass the other techniques until 
large amounts of bandwidth become available. 


width, and increases linearly as the bandwidth is in- 
creased. The slope of the first part of the curve is deter- 
mined by the frequency of machine failures and file fail- 
ures. This line is steeper in networks where hosts tend 
to be more reliable, because less bandwidth is needed 
to replicate a large amount of data. In this case, the 
amount of available storage does not affect the amount 
of usable storage. This means that, for the first part of 
the curve when the systems are bandwidth-limited, TFS 
contributes an amount of storage similar to the other two 
systems. Though TFS contributes slightly less because 
of file failures, the additional bandwidth needed to han- 
dle failures is small. 
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The second part of the curve starts when the amount 
of storage reaches the maximum allowed by that contri- 
bution technique. For instance, when the small contribu- 
tion reaches 5% of the disk, it flattens out. This part of 
the curve represents systems that have sufficient replica- 
tion bandwidth to use all of the storage they are given, 
and are only limited by the amount of available storage. 
In this case, TFS is capable of contributing significantly 
more storage than other methods. 

In the Microsoft trace, the corporate systems have a 
relatively high degree of reliability, so the bandwidth- 
limited portion of the curves is short. This high relia- 
bility means that, even for small bandwidth allocations, 
TFS is able to contribute the most storage. The Skype 
system shows a less reliable network of hosts. Much 
more network bandwidth is required before TFS is able 
to contribute more storage than the other storage tech- 
niques can—in fact, much more bandwidth than is typ- 
ically available in Internet connected hosts. However, 
even when operating in a bandwidth-limited setting, TFS 
is able to contribute as much as the other techniques. One 
method to mitigate these bandwidth demands is to em- 
ploy background file transfer techniques such as TCP- 
Nice [34]. 

From these results, we can conclude that TFS donates 
nearly as much storage as other methods in the worst 
case. However, TFS is most effective for networks of 
reliable machines, where it contributes 40% more stor- 
age than a dynamic watermarking system. It is important 
to note that these systems do not exhibit the same impact 
on /ocal performance, which we demonstrate next. 


5.2 Local File System Performance 


To show the effects of each system on the user’s file sys- 
tem performance, we conduct two similar experiments. 
In the first experiment, a disk is filled to 50% with or- 
dinary file data. To achieve a realistic mix of file sizes, 
these files were taken from the /usr directory on a desk- 
top workstation. These files represent the user’s data and 
do not change during the course of the experiment. After 
this, files are added to the system to represent the con- 
tributed storage. 

We considered four cases: no contribution, small con- 
tribution, large contribution, and TFS. The case where 
there is no simulated contribution is the baseline. Any 
decrease in performance from this baseline is interfer- 
ence caused by the contributed storage. The small con- 
tribution is 5% of the file system. This represents a fixed 
contribution where the amount of storage contributed 
must be set very small. The large contribution is 35% of 
the file system. This represents the case of dynamically 
managed contribution, where a large amount of storage 
can be donated. With TFS, the disk is filled completely 
with transparent data. Once the contributed storage is 
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added, we run a version of the Modified Andrew Bench- 
mark [25] to determine the contribution’s effect on per- 
formance. 


We perform all of the experiments using two identical 
Dell Optiplex SX280 systems with an Intel Pentium 4 
3.4GHz CPU, 800MHz front side bus, 512MB of RAM, 
and a 160GB SATA 7200RPM disk with 8MB of cache. 
The trials were striped across the machines to account for 
any subtle differences in the hardware. We conduct ten 
trials of each experiment, rebooting between each trial, 
and present the average of the results. The error bars in 
all figures in this section represent the standard deviation 
of our measurements. In all cases, the standard deviation 
was less than 14% of the mean. 


5.2.1 The Andrew Benchmark 


The Andrew Benchmark [15] is designed to simulate the 
workload of a development workstation. Though most 
users do not compile programs frequently, the Andrew 
Benchmark can be viewed as a test of general small-file 
performance, which is relevant to all workstation file sys- 
tems. The benchmark starts with a source tree located on 
the file system being tested. It proceeds in six phases: 
mkdir, copy, stat, read, compile, and delete. 


Mkdir During the mkdir phase, the directory structure 
of the source tree is scanned, and recreated in an- 
other location on the file system being tested. 

Copy The copy phase then copies all of the non- 
directory files from the original source tree to the 
newly created directory structure. This tests small 
file performance of the target file system, both in 
reading and writing. 

Stat The stat phase then scans the newly created source 
tree and calls stat on every file. 

Read The read phase simply reads all data created dur- 
ing the copy phase. 

Compile The compile phase compiles the target pro- 
gram from the newly created source tree. 

Delete The delete phase deletes the new source tree. 


The Andrew Benchmark has been criticized for being an 
old benchmark, with results that are not meaningful to 
modern systems. It is argued that the workload being 
tested is not realistic for most users. Furthermore, the 
original Andrew Benchmark used a source tree which 
is too small to produce meaningful results on modern 
systems [15]. However, as we stated above, the Bench- 
mark’s emphasis on small file performance is still rel- 
evant to modern systems. We modified the Andrew 
Benchmark to use a Linux 2.6.14 source tree, which con- 
sists of 249MB of data in 19577 files. Unfortunately, 
even with this larger source tree, most of the data used 
by the benchmark can be kept in the operating system’s 
page cache. The only phase where file system perfor- 
mance has a significant impact is the copy phase. 
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Despite these shortcomings, we have found that the 
results of the Andrew Benchmark clearly demonstrate 
the negative effects of contributing storage. Though the 
only significant difference between the contributing case 
and the non-contributing case is in the copy phase of the 
benchmark, we include all results for completeness. 

The results of this first experiment are shown in Fig- 
ure 8. The only system in which contribution causes any 
appreciable effect on the user’s performance is the case 
of a large contribution with Ext2. Both the small con- 
tribution and TFS are nearly equal in performance to the 
case of no contribution. 

It is interesting to note that the performance of TFS 
with 50% contribution is slightly better than the perfor- 
mance of Ext2 with 0% contribution. However, this does 
not show that TFS is generally faster than Ext2, but that 
for this particular benchmark TFS displays better perfor- 
mance. We suspect that this is an artifact of the way the 
block allocation strategy was be modified to accommo- 
date TFS. As we show in Section 5.3, when running our 
Andrew Benchmark experiment, TFS tends to allocate 
the files used by the benchmark to a different part of the 
disk than Ext2, which gives TFS slightly better perfor- 
mance compared to Ext2. This is not indicative of a ma- 
jor change in the allocation strategy; Ext2 tries to allocate 
data blocks to the same block group as the inode they 
belong to [5]. In our Andrew Benchmark experiments, 
there are already many inodes owned by the transparent 
files, so the benchmark files are allocated to different in- 
odes, and therefore different block groups. 

The second experiment is designed to show the ef- 
fects of file system aging [32] using these three sys- 
tems. Smith and Seltzer have noted that aging effects 
can change the results of file system benchmarks, and 
that aged file systems provide a more realistic testbed for 
file system performance. Though our aging techniques 
are purely artificial, they capture the long term effects of 
continuously creating and deleting files. As contributory 
files are created and deleted, they are replaced by files 
which are often allocated to different places on the disk. 
The long term effect is that the free space of the disk be- 
comes fragmented, and this fragmentation interferes with 
the block allocation algorithm. To simulate this effect, 
we ran an experiment very similar to the first. However, 
rather than simply adding files to represent contributed 
storage, we created and deleted contributory files at ran- 
dom, always staying within 5% of the target disk utiliza- 
tion. After repeating this 200 times, we proceeded to 
benchmark the file system. 

Figure 9 shows the results of this experiment. As with 
the previous experiment, the only system that causes any 
interference with the user’s applications is the large con- 
tribution with Ext2. In this case, Ext2 with 35% contri- 
bution takes almost 180 seconds to complete the bench- 
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Figure 8: Andrew benchmark results for 4 different un- 
aged file systems. The first is an Ext2 system with no 
contributory application. The second is Ext2 with a min- 
imal amount of contribution (5%). The third has a signif- 
icant contribution (35%). The fourth is TFS with com- 
plete contribution. TFS performance is on par with Ext2 
with no contribution. Error bars represent standard devi- 
ation in total time. 
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Figure 9: Andrew benchmark results for 4 different aged 
file systems. The first is an Ext2 system with no contrib- 
utory application. The second is Ext2 with a minimal 
amount of contribution (5%). The third has a signifi- 
cant contribution (35%). The fourth is TFS with com- 
plete contribution. TFS performance is still comparable 
to Ext2 with no contribution. Error bars represent stan- 
dard deviation in total time. 


mark. This is about 20 seconds longer than the same sys- 
tem without aging. This shows that file activity caused 
by contributory applications can have a noticeable im- 
pact on performance, even after considering the impact 
of the presence of those files. On the other hand, the time 
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Figure 10: Block allocation pattern for several contribu- 
tion levels in Ext2 and TFS. Both TFS and Ext2 with 0% 
contribution show high locality. Ext2 with 40% contribu- 
tion does not because the contributed files interfere with 
the block allocation policy. 


that TFS takes to complete the benchmark is unchanged 
by aging in the contributory files. There are no long-term 
effects of file activity by contributory systems in TFS. 


5.3. Block Allocation Layout 


A closer look at the block allocation layout reveals the 
cause of the performance difference between Ext2 and 
TFS. We analyzed the block layout of files in four occu- 
pied file systems. Two of these systems were using Ext2, 
the third was TFS. Each file system was filled to 50% 
capacity with ordinary data. Data was then added to sim- 
ulate different amounts of data contribution. For Ext2, 
we consider two levels of contribution: 0% and 40%. 
O% and 40% were chosen as examples of good and bad 
Ext2 performance from Figure 1. The TFS system was 
filled to 50% capacity with ordinary data, and the rest of 
the disk was filled with transparent files. We then copied 
the files that would be used in the Andrew Benchmark 
into these disks, and recorded which data blocks were 
allocated for the benchmark files. 

Figure 10 shows the results of this experiment. The 
horizontal axis represents the location of the block on the 
disk. Every block that contains data to be used in the An- 
drew Benchmark is marked black. The remaining blocks 
are white, demonstrating the amount of fragmentation in 
the Andrew Benchmark files. Note that both Ext2 with 
0% contribution, and TFS show very little fragmentation. 
However, the 40% case shows a high degree of fragmen- 
tation. This fragmentation is the primary cause of the 
performance difference between Ext2 with and without 
contribution in the other benchmarks. 


6 Related Work 


Our work brings together two areas of research: tech- 
niques to make use of the free space in file systems, and 
the study of churn in peer-to-peer networks. 

Using Free Disk Space: Recognizing that the file sys- 
tem on a typical desktop is nearly half-empty, researchers 
have investigated ways to make use of the extra storage. 
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FS? [16] is a file system that uses the extra space on the 
disk for block-level replication to reduce average seek 
time. FS? dynamically analyzes disk traffic to determine 
which blocks are frequently used together. It then cre- 
ates replicas of blocks so that the spatial locality on disk 
matches the observed temporal locality. FS? uses a pol- 
icy that deletes replicas on-demand as space is needed. 
We believe that it could benefit from a TFS-like allo- 
cation policy, where all replicas except the primary one 
would be stored as transparent blocks. In this way, the 
entire disk could be used for block replication. 

A number of peer-to-peer storage systems have been 

proposed that make use of replication and free disk space 
to provide reliability. These include distributed hash ta- 
bles such as Chord [24] and Pastry [29], as well as com- 
plete file systems like the Chord File System [9], and 
Past [30]. 
Churn in Peer-to-Peer Networks: The research com- 
munity has also been active in studying the dynamic 
behavior of deployed peer-to-peer networks. Measure- 
ments of churn in live systems have been gathered 
and studied as well. Chu et al. studied the availabil- 
ity of nodes in the Napster and Gnutella networks [6]. 
The Bamboo DHT was designed as an architecture that 
can withstand high levels of churn [27]. The Bamboo 
DHT [23] is particularly concerned with using a min- 
imum amount of “maintenance bandwidth” even under 
high levels of churn. We believe that these studies give 
a somewhat pessimistic estimate of the stability of fu- 
ture peer-to-peer networks. As machines become more 
stable and better connected, remain on continuously, and 
are pre-installed with stable peer-to-peer applications or 
middleware, the level of churn will greatly diminish, in- 
creasing the value of TFS. 


7 Future Work 


TFS was designed to require minimal support from con- 
tributory applications. The file semantics provided by 
TFS are no different than any ordinary file system. How- 
ever, modifying the file semantics would provide oppor- 
tunities for contributory applications to make better use 
of free space. For instance, if only a small number of 
blocks from a large file are overwritten, TFS will delete 
the entire file. One can imagine an implementation of 
TFS where the application would be able to recover the 
non-overwritten blocks. When a file with overwritten 
blocks is opened, the open system call could return a 
value indicating that the file was successfully opened, 
but some blocks may have been overwritten. The ap- 
plication can then use ioct1 calls to determine which 
blocks have been overwritten. An attempt to read data 
from an overwritten block will fill the read buffer with 
zeros. 
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In the current implementation of TFS, once a transpar- 
ent file is opened, its blocks cannot be overwritten until 
the file is closed. This allows applications to assume, as 
they normally do, that once a file is opened, reads and 
writes to the file will succeed. However, this means that 
transparent files may interfere with ordinary file activ- 
ity. To prevent this, it would be possible to allow data 
from opened files to be overwritten. If an application at- 
tempts to read a block which has been overwritten, the 
read call could return an error indicating why the block 
is not available. 

Both of these features could improve the service pro- 
vided by TFS. By allowing applications to recover files 
that have been partially overwritten, the replication band- 
width needed by systems using TFS is reduced to the rate 
at which the user creates new data. By allowing open 
files to be overwritten, transparent applications may keep 
large files open for extended periods without impacting 
the performance of other applications. Despite these ben- 
efits, one of our design goals for TFS is that it should be 
usable by unmodified applications. Both of these fea- 
tures would require extensive support from contributory 
applications, violating this principle. 


8 Conclusions 


We have presented three methods for contributing disk 
space in peer-to-peer storage systems. We have included 
two user-space techniques, and a novel file system, TFS, 
specifically designed for contributory applications. We 
have demonstrated that the key benefit of TFS is that it 
leaves the allocation for local files intact, avoiding is- 
sues of fragmentation—TFS stores files such that they 
are completely transparent to local access. The design 
of TFS includes modifications to the free bitmaps and a 
method to avoid hot-spots on the disk. 

We evaluated each of the file systems based the 
amount of contribution and its cost to the local user’s per- 
formance. We quantified the unreliability of files in TFS 
and the amount of replication bandwidth that is needed to 
handle deleted files. We conclude that out of three tech- 
niques, TFS consistently provides at least as much stor- 
age with no detriment to local performance. When the 
network is relatively stable and adequate bandwidth is 
available, TFS provides 40% more storage over the best 
user-space technique. Further, TFS is completely trans- 
parent to the local user, while the user-space technique 
creates up to a 100% overhead on local performance. We 
believe that the key to encouraging contribution to peer- 
to-peer systems is removing the barriers to contribution, 
which is precisely the aim of TFS. 

The source code for TFS is available at http: // 
prisms.cs.umass.edu/tcsm/. 
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Abstract 


How should a distributed file system manage access to 
protected content? On one hand, distributed storage 
should make data access pervasive: authorized users 
should be able to access their data from any location. On 
the other hand, content protection is designed to restrict 
access — this is often accomplished by limiting the set of 
computers from which content can be accessed. In this 
paper, we propose a new method for storing content in 
distributed storage called Cobalt. Rather than grant ac- 
cess to data based on the computer that reads the data, 
Cobalt grants access based on the physical proximity of 
authorized users. Protected content is stored encrypted 
in the distributed Blue File System; files can only be de- 
crypted through the cooperation of a personal, mobile 
device such as cell phone. The Cobalt device is veri- 
fied by content providers: it acts as a proxy that pro- 
tects their interests by only decrypting data when policies 
specified during content acquisition are satisfied. Wire- 
less communication with the device is used to determine 
the physical proximity of its user; when the Cobalt de- 
vice moves out of range, protected content is made inac- 
cessible. Our results show that Cobalt adds only modest 
overhead to content acquisition and playback, yet it en- 
ables new forms of interaction such as the ability to ac- 
cess protected content on ad hoc media players and cre- 
ate playlists that adapt to the tastes of nearby users. 


1 Introduction 


The complexity of managing digital content continues to 
increase. Many people use a wide variety of computing 
and consumer electronics devices to access their content 
— PCs, laptops, MP3 players, and DVRs are just a few 
examples. While users typically access their content on a 
handful of well-known devices, inevitably some scenar- 
ios arise in which they would like to access their content 
on ad hoc devices, which we define to be devices that 
they do not own and do not commonly use. For instance, 
a visiting family member might wish to display photos 
using a living room DVR, or a party-goer might wish 


to share their taste in music by playing MP3 files on a 
friend’s stereo. 


Ad hoc access to digital content is challenging for sev- 
eral reasons. First, the ad hoc media player must locate 
the content that a user wishes to access. Currently, this 
requires the user to copy their content to portable stor- 
age or specify a location in a distributed storage system 
from which the content can be read. Second, if the con- 
tent is not compartmentalized into a specific subtree of 
the portable or distributed storage, the media player must 
search through many files to locate relevant media. Over 
a wide-area link, such searches can be extremely time- 
consuming. Third, configuring a media player to locate 
the content might be challenging since each new device 
presents a different user interface. Finally, users may 
have to enter a password to grant the media player ac- 
cess to their content — however, they have no assurance 
that any entered password will not be abused. 


Digital rights management introduces another dimension 
of complexity. Content providers who wish to ensure 
that users will not share their products in an unauthorized 
manner typically use some form of digital rights manage- 
ment. While many providers such as Yahoo [30] and the 
iTunes Music Store [1] allow a user to view content on 
multiple media players, the user must explicitly autho- 
rize the device on which content is viewed. In order to 
play protected content, the user must enter his userid and 
password. To revoke access to his content, the user must 
later deauthorize the ad hoc device. Potentially, such au- 
thorizations compromise privacy by informing the con- 
tent provider of the movements and activities of users 
who have purchased their content. 


In this paper, we introduce Cobalt, a mobile solution 
for ad hoc content access. Cobalt is implemented 
as an extension to the distributed Blue File System 
(BlueFS) [22]. Cobalt runs on a token, which is defined 
to be a mobile device such as a cell phone or PDA that 
is nearly always carried by its user. Cobalt improves us- 
ability and security by automating: 
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e content location. A Cobalt token automatically dis- 
covers media players in its immediate vicinity. When 
its user decides to access her content on an ad hoc 
player, she specifies her intentions as a semantic 
query. The token translates the semantic specification 
into a specific list of files to share. For example, a user 
may share all her MP3 files with a media player or just 
her recent vacation photos. The token provides the 
media player with the network address of the BlueFS 
server from which these files can be fetched, as well 
as a list of shared content. 


e authorization. Cobalt uses techniques from Zero- 
Interaction Authentication [5] to limit the content that 
is shared with each media player. Content is pro- 
tected with per-file keys that are encrypted with a 
key-encrypting key (KEK) known only to the token. 
Thus, the media player must contact the token to ob- 
tain the per-file key for all shared content. Unless the 
user has explicitly authorized sharing of the content 
with the media player, the Cobalt token denies access 
by refusing to decrypt the per-file key. Cobalt lever- 
ages Trusted Platform Module (TPM) hardware to en- 
sure that decrypted per-file keys are not leaked by any 
media player to which they are provided. Currently, 
Cobalt limits ad hoc devices to read-only access to 
shared content. 


e digital rights management. The token acts as a 
proxy for digital rights management that protects the 
interests of a content provider. During content acqui- 
sition, a provider uses the TPM to verify the integrity 
of the software running on the token. It then sends 
the token the key used to encrypt content along with 
a policy describing how that content can be played. 
The token encrypts the content key and a secure hash 
of the policy with its KEK. It stores these encrypted 
values along with the policy and encrypted content 
in BlueFS. Subsequently, it only decrypts the content 
key for media players that satisfy the policy. The use 
of a proxy improves usability because it eliminates the 
need to register and deregister media players with a 
content provider. 


Our experimental results show that Cobalt adds only 
minimal overhead to content acquisition and playback. 
Further, this overhead does not substantially depend on 
the size of data being acquired or played. We also present 
results from a case study that shows how Cobalt can be 
used to enable new applications such as adaptive playlists 
that adjust the selection of music being played to match 
the tastes of people located nearby. 


2 Design goals 


In this section, we outline the goals that we followed in 
the design of Cobalt. 
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2.1 Usability 


The primary design goal for Cobalt is usability. Cobalt 
minimizes the amount of effort required to access con- 
tent. When user input is required, Cobalt strives to pro- 
vide the interface on the token, with which the user is 
familiar, rather than on an ad hoc media player, which 
may have an unfamiliar interface. 


Consider the effort that a typical user must currently ex- 
ert to access protected content on an ad hoc media player. 
The user must authorize the new device with each con- 
tent provider. Then, the user must provide the content to 
the device either with portable storage or by specifying 
a network address of a Web or distributed storage server 
from which data can be read. If the content is copied over 
the network and is not publicly accessible, the user must 
specify a password with which the media player can ac- 
cess the content. The user may need to manually create a 
playlist in order to specify what content should be shared 
with the ad hoc media player. Many of these interactions 
must be done using the unfamiliar media player interface. 


For example, while iTunes allows content to be streamed 
to ad hoc computers, protected content can only be ac- 
cessed after the userid and password of the person who 
owns the streaming computer is provided. Streaming is 
only permitted between computers on the same local net- 
work. While proxies exist that allow unpermitted access, 
setting up such proxies requires substantial configura- 
tion. 


In contrast, Cobalt minimizes the actions required to 
share content with an ad hoc media player. It leverages 
a distributed file system, BlueFS, to share content seam- 
lessly with the media player — this automatically pro- 
vides prefetching and caching of content to improve the 
quality of playback. Since each token is associated with 
a specific BlueFS server, the user need not enter network 
addresses and other technical information. A Cobalt to- 
ken allows its user to specify content to be shared as a 
semantic query rather than an explicit list of files; query 
results are automatically updated when a user adds con- 
tent or modifies existing files. Finally, the token protects 
a user’s content without the need to enter a password by 
decrypting only files that match the specified query. 


2.2 Protection for content providers 


The second design goal for Cobalt is to protect the inter- 
ests of content providers. Content should not be leaked 
to unauthorized users or devices. Files should only be ac- 
cessible on media players that satisfy the policy specified 
when content was acquired. 


Figure | shows the Cobalt trust model. The token and ad 
hoc media player have Trusted Platform Modules. The 
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Figure 1. Cobalt trust model 


TPM on each platform is used to verify the operating 
system, BlueFS client, and applications involved in con- 
tent acquisition and playback. The TPM allows a content 
provider to verify the software running on the token — 
this verification is vital because the token acts as a proxy 
that protects the interests of the provider. 


Using the media player’s TPM, the token verifies the in- 
tegrity of software on the player before it allows content 
to be decrypted. BlueFS, with the cooperation of the op- 
erating system, ensures that the decrypted content is only 
provided to the trusted application and not to other appli- 
cations running on the media player. The operating sys- 
tem caches decrypted content in the buffer cache to im- 
prove performance. The BlueFS daemon may also cache 
content on disk; however, protected content on disk is 
always encrypted. 


In contrast, the BlueFS server and its other clients are 
not trusted devices and do not need TPM hardware. The 
token has a symmetric key-encrypting-key (KEK) that is 
never exposed externally. Protected content is stored en- 
crypted in BlueFS and cannot be decrypted without the 
KEK that is known only to the Cobalt token. This ar- 
chitecture allows unverified clients to prefetch and cache 
content on their local storage to improve performance. 
The Cobalt token only decrypts the content key for 
prefetched files after it has verified the trustworthiness 
of the media player. 


Cobalt also allows users to protect their own content. For 
instance, a user might store all of her photos in BlueFS 
and protect them using Cobalt. When she visits a friend’s 
house, she can then make specific subsets of those pho- 
tos, e.g., vacation pictures, available on her friend’s tele- 
vision. Photos that she does not choose to share will not 
be decrypted by her token. 


A substantial advantage of this trust model is that the 
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platforms required to have a TPM are typically closed. 
For example, the token may be a cell phone, and the me- 
dia player may be a DVR or car stereo. In contrast to a 
general-purpose computer, these closed-platform devices 
typically run a much smaller set of software that may 
be more tightly controlled by their manufacturers. The 
task of verifying these platforms becomes easier given 
that the set of possible software and hardware combina- 
tions is limited. In contrast, the number of software and 
hardware combinations on a general-purpose computer 
is much larger, meaning that it might be more difficult to 
verify the integrity of other entities such as the BlueFS 
server. 


2.3 Privacy 


A Cobalt token preserves its user’s privacy. The use of a 
mobile wireless device naturally raises concerns because 
the presence of such a device can be used to track the 
movements and activities of its user. 


A Cobalt token discovers new media players in its vicin- 
ity without exposing its identity. The discovery protocol 
reveals to a media player that a token is located nearby; 
however, the discovery request is generic and reveals no 
information that can be used to identify a particular to- 
ken. The user explicitly authorizes an interaction with a 
particular media player by selecting it from a menu on 
the token. Alternatively, the user may authorize future 
interactions with a media player by adding it to a list of 
pre-approved players. The token does not reveal its iden- 
tity to unauthorized media players. 


In contrast, if a user must register and deregister media 
players, the content provider has considerable informa- 
tion about the movement and activities of that person. In 
addition, if content is protected, then the user must dis- 
close a password to the media player before accessing 
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content. A malicious media player could use this infor- 
mation to access unauthorized information. 


Cobalt currently has a privacy limitation. In order to let 
media players efficiently generate playlists from shared 
content, the type-specific metadata of shared content, 
e.g., [D3 tags, are public and unencrypted. We plan to ad- 
dress this limitation in the future by including the meta- 
data in the list of files generated by the token and spec- 
ified to ad hoc media players. Once such metadata are 
available through other means, they can be encrypted in 
content files without adversely affecting performance. 


3 Threat model 


Cobalt is designed to protect the interests of both its users 
and content providers. For individual users, Cobalt pre- 
vents unauthorized access to their data. An attacker may 
try to subvert Cobalt to obtain access to content that the 
user has not decided to share. For content providers, 
Cobalt prevents access to content in violation of the spec- 
ified policy. An attacker may try to subvert Cobalt to gain 
access to content in a manner that violates the policy or 
attempt to make a copy of decrypted content to gain un- 
fettered future access. 


We assume that attackers are capable of monitoring all 
communication between parties such as the Cobalt to- 
ken, content provider, media players, and BlueFS server. 
Cobalt uses the station-to-station protocol [6] to establish 
a session key to encrypt communication; we assume that 
the private keys used in this protocol are known only to 
the respective parties and that trusted mechanisms exist 
for obtaining the public keys of other parties. We fur- 
ther assume that the encryption used by Cobalt is strong 
enough to provide confidentiality and authentication. 


We assume that an attacker cannot compromise the hard- 
ware on the Cobalt token or media players. An attacker 
who subverts these mechanisms can gain unfettered ac- 
cess to content. Similarly, we assume that an attacker 
cannot subvert software that has been certified as trusted. 
A software exploit in a token or media player could 
record content keys to give the attacker access to pro- 
tected content. Keys might also be discovered through 
covert channels such as power analysis. Finally, the cur- 
rent TPM standard is known to be vulnerable if attackers 
can modify software after it has been loaded and verified 
by the TPM but before it is used to access content. 


We assume that an attacker may gain access to data 
stored on disk. Content and keys written to persistent 
storage are always encrypted. On the token, we as- 
sume that the TPM’s sealed storage mechanisms pre- 
vent an attacker from obtaining the encryption keys. An 
attacker who compromises the BlueFS file server does 
not gain access to content since all content is encrypted. 
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However, the attacker may mount a denial-of-service 
attack by deleting content or causing the server to re- 
spond to queries with incomplete information. Tech- 
niques that have been developed to deal with untrusted 
file servers [14] might address the latter problem. 


An attacker might attempt to gain unauthorized access 
to content through a wormhole attack [11] in which a 
computer near a media player forwards packets to a re- 
mote Cobalt token over the Internet and returns the to- 
ken’s replies to the media player. Cobalt defends against 
wormhole attacks with a protocol that requires tokens 
to periodically respond to challenge messages within a 
threshold time period. If a number of challenges are 
missed, a media player refuses to play content. We as- 
sume that a threshold value exists that allows nearby to- 
kens to respond in time and that is also small enough to 
prevent responses to be received from remote tokens. 


An attacker may gain the ability to play content by ob- 
taining possession of a token. This does not give the 
attacker more privilege than the Cobalt user, so an at- 
tacker possessing a stolen token cannot make unautho- 
rized copies of content. If a token is lost or stolen, a user 
may deauthorize the token by re-keying content stored 
in BlueFS. However, any content previously fetched and 
cached by an attacker would still be viewable. Some cell 
phones have locking mechanisms that require a user to 
enter a PIN or password before using the device — such 
mechanisms, while not required by Cobalt, could poten- 
tially reduce the damage caused by a lost token. 


4 Background 


Cobalt leverages prior work in distributed file systems 
and trusted computing. In order to put Cobalt in its 
proper context, we briefly describe the relevant details 
of this prior research. 


4.1 Blue File System 


BlueFS is a server-based distributed file system that is 
designed to meet the storage needs of small groups of in- 
dividuals such as a family [23]. The BlueFS file server, 
which is assumed to have a static IP address, might re- 
side in the family’s home or with its ISP. BlueFS clients 
include traditional computers such as desktops and lap- 
tops, as well as consumer electronics appliances such as 
MP3 players, cell phones, DVRs, and digital cameras. 
BlueFS supports disconnected operation [12] for mobile 
clients. When clients are connected to the server, the 
BlueFS consistency model is similar to Coda’s weakly 
connected mode [21]. Prior to this work, BlueFS clients 
were tightly bound to a single server; they could only 
read or write data stored by that server. In Section 5.4.2, 
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we describe how we have extended BlueFS to support 
read-only sharing of data stored on different servers. 


Cobalt exploits a novel feature of BlueFS called persis- 
tent queries. As described previously [23], a persistent 
query notifies standalone applications about modifica- 
tions to data stored in the distributed file system. An ap- 
plication running on any client that is interested in receiv- 
ing such notifications specifies a semantic query (e.g., all 
files that end in “.mp3”) and the set of events in which 
it is interested (e.g., file existence and new file creation). 
The query is created as a new object within the file sys- 
tem. The BlueFS server evaluates the query and adds log 
records for matching events. For instance, in the above 
example, the server would initially add a log record to the 
query for every MP3 file accessible to the user who cre- 
ated the query and then incrementally add a new record 
every time a new MP3 file is created. Since the query and 
its results are a file system object, the underlying cache 
consistency mechanisms of BlueFS notify the applica- 
tion about changes to the query. Prior results have shown 
that persistent queries are fast to create since they are 
evaluated at the server, which keeps a metadata database 
to speed processing. 


4.2 Trusted computing 


Rather than propose a new model for trusted computing, 
Cobalt leverages previous work in this area [9, 15, 17]. 
It assumes that both the token and the ad hoc media 
player have a Trusted Platform Module, as defined by 
the Trusted Computing Group (TCG) [28]. In this sec- 
tion, we summarize only the portions of TPM that are 
relevant to our work: McCune et al. [17] provide a good 
introduction to TPM for those who wish more details. 


A TPM implementation includes hardware support for 
cryptography primitives. At a minimum, Cobalt assumes 
that the TPM module incorporates two unique keys: the 
Attestation Identity Key (AIK) which is an RSA signing 
key pair and a symmetric Key-Encryption-Key (KEK). 
Any value signed with the AIK can be verified by an ex- 
ternal entity using the public RSA key. The public RSA 
key may be exported as a certificate with an embedded 
chain that can be followed back to the manufacturer of 
the hardware. Thus, signing a value with the AIK allows 
any external entity to verify the identity and manufac- 
turer of the device that generated the signature. To avoid 
computationally-expensive public key cryptography, the 
symmetric KEK is used to encrypt large data items. 


Cobalt relies on TPM support for attestation. When re- 
quested, the TPM generates a manifest that explicitly 
lists the software loaded on the system, as well as a Plat- 
form Configuration Registers (PCR) quote, which is an 
AIK-signed hash of the manifest that can be used for 


verification. Upon request, a device provides its TPM- 
generated manifest and PCR quote to an external entity. 
The external entity verifies the manifest using the PCR 
quote and confirms that the software running on that de- 
vice meets its approval. Additionally, if the entity doubts 
the integrity of the TPM on the device, it can verify the 
AIK signature on the PCR quote and trace the certificate 
chain to ensure that the device was manufactured by an 
entity that it trusts. 


In Cobalt, content providers use the TPM to verify the 
integrity of a token. The token, in turn, uses the TPM to 
verify that media players meet the approval of policies 
specified by the provider during content acquisition. 


The Cobalt token uses the KEK to encrypt the content 
key and hash of the policy that are given to it during con- 
tent acquisition. Since the KEK never leaves the token, 
content keys cannot be subsequently decrypted without 
the cooperation of the token. We use the KEK to encrypt 
these data items because the performance of symmetric 
key encryption is substantially better than that of pub- 
lic key encryption. Our experimental results using a cell 
phone as the token confirm that public key operations can 
require several seconds to complete, whereas symmetric 
key operations require only a few milliseconds. 


5 Implementation 


5.1 Overall model 


The Cobalt token is a small, mobile device. The token 
should be powerful enough to run a BlueFS client, yet 
small enough to always be carried by its user. Addition- 
ally, there should be a strong association between a token 
and its user so that the presence of the token can be taken 
to mean that its user is present. Cell phones are ideal 
Cobalt tokens because they meet all of the above crite- 
ria. Consequently, we use a Motorola E680i phone [20] 
for our token implementation in this paper. We have also 
ported the token to other platforms, such as the HP iPAQ 
PDA. 


We assume that ad hoc media players run a BlueFS 
client. Given that platforms such as the TiVo DVR 
run the Linux operating system and have APIs that al- 
low them to be extended with novel applications, we do 
not think this requirement will be onerous in the future. 
Our prior work [23] has also investigated how general- 
purpose computers can extend the functionality of con- 
sumer electronics appliances when those platforms are 
too closed to run a BlueFS client. Similar techniques 
could be applied in Cobalt if necessary (although the 
TPM verification would need to be extended to include 
the general-purpose computer). 
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Cobalt functionality can logically be separated into two 
phases: content acquisition, which is described in the 
next section, and content playback, which is discussed 
in Section 5.3. During content acquisition, the Cobalt 
token coordinates the acquisition of new protected con- 
tent from a provider. The content, encrypted with a per- 
file content key, is stored in BlueFS. The content key, in 
turn, is encrypted with the token’s KEK and also stored 
in BlueFS. Optionally, the content provider may supply 
a playback policy that is stored in BlueFS. 


During playback, a token verifies that a file requested by 
an ad hoc media player has been authorized for access by 
its user. It checks that the media player meets the specifi- 
cations provided by the content provider in the playback 
policy. It only decrypts the content key (allowing the ad 
hoc media player to decrypt the content) if both checks 
pass. 


5.2 Acquiring content 


The Cobalt token manages the acquisition of content. We 
have implemented content acquisition as a library rou- 
tine that takes as parameters the network address of the 
content provider and a unique identifier for the specific 
content being acquired. Currently, we use a menu-driven 
user interface. However, our library design would make 
it trivial to substitute a more user-friendly GUI for direct- 
ing content acquisition. 


After the user selects the provider and content to ac- 
quire, the token opens a network socket to the speci- 
fied provider. The token and provider mutually con- 
firm each other’s identities using the station-to-station 
protocol. Specifically, Cobalt uses the Full-STS vari- 
ant that includes an exchange of public-key certificates. 
Each party provides the other with a certificate chain that 
vouches for their respective public keys. While Cobalt 
does not assume that the token and content provider have 
prior knowledge of each other, it does assume that there 
is at least one certificate authority trusted by each party 
that can vouch for the other. As a by-product of the 
station-to-station protocol, the token and the provider es- 
tablish a symmetric session key that is used to encrypt 
further communication during content acquisition. 


The provider verifies that the token is running software 
that it trusts. This is necessary since the provider will 
give the token sufficient information to decrypt the con- 
tent. The provider therefore needs to verify that the token 
will only release the content in accordance with the spe- 
cific policy for that content. For example, the content 
provider needs to assure itself that the token will not leak 
the content to an unauthorized third party. 


The token uses its TPM’s AIK as its public key during 
the station-to-station protocol. This allows the content 
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provider to ascertain that the token has a valid TPM. The 
token then uses its TPM to generate a manifest and PCR 
quote. The content provider verifies the signature on the 
PCR quote and makes sure that the quote is a valid hash 
of the software manifest. The provider then verifies that 
the manifest entries are known versions of programs that 
can be trusted not to leak content. 


The provider next encrypts the requested content with a 
symmetric content key. To improve performance, save 
battery lifetime, or deal with closed software environ- 
ments in which the BlueFS client code cannot be run, the 
token typically enlists the cooperation of another helper 
computer during content acquisition. The helper is a 
BlueFS client that is known to the token; for example, 
it might be the user’s workstation or BlueFS server. The 
helper need not be trusted by the content provider since 
it is never provided with the key necessary to decrypt 
the content. When a helper is used during content ac- 
quisition, the provider sends the encrypted content to the 
helper, which stores the data as a new file in BlueFS. If 
a helper is unavailable, the provider sends the content to 
the token. The token writes the data to BlueFS itself. 


The provider then sends the content key and the policy 
for playing the content to the token. The policy for play- 
back can be thought of as a set of requirements that the 
provider wishes to enforce on any device that tries to ac- 
cess the content. For example, the provider might request 
that the device be deployed on a TPM platform whose 
PCR quote corresponds to one of several known and 
trusted software configurations — this helps ensure that 
the content is not played on a device that leaks the con- 
tent in an unauthorized manner. Alternatively, the pol- 
icy might allow the provider, the manufacturer, or other 
trusted entities to vouch for software running on media 
players by digitally signing a certificate which lists the 
software. The media player could present a copy of this 
certificate to the token, which would verify that the cer- 
tificate is signed by an entity trusted by the policy. 


The token next generates a protector for the content be- 
ing acquired. The protector is a concatenation of the 
content key and a SHA-1 hash of the policy specified 
by the provider. The token encrypts these values us- 
ing its KEK and stores them in the BlueFS metadata of 
the newly-created content file. Cobalt uses AES Output- 
Feedback Chaining [7] when generating the protector— 
this ensures that the content key cannot be decrypted suc- 
cessfully if the policy hash is tampered with by an exter- 
nal entity. The token writes the policy, which may be of 
arbitrary length, to a separate file in BlueFS. The token 
deletes the content key from its memory after generating 
the protector. Although all our current tokens, the Mo- 
torola E680i cell phone and HP iPAQ, are BlueFS clients, 
Cobalt supports closed-platform tokens that cannot run 
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the client code by allowing the helper to store the protec- 
tor and policy on their behalf. 


If a Cobalt user is protecting his own content, the above 
process is simplified. The user specifies files to protect 
using his token — these files can be in a private direc- 
tory within BlueFS. The token generates a content key 
for each file, encrypts the data with that key, and stores 
the encrypted data in a new file in a publicly-accessible 
BlueFS directory. The protector is generated and stored 
as described above. 


5.3 Playing content 


The Cobalt token runs a wireless discovery protocol to 
learn about media players in its immediate vicinity. This 
protocol can be run periodically or on-demand when the 
user Starts a media sharing application on the token. Pe- 
riodic discovery reduces user-perceived latency, but on- 
demand discovery saves battery energy on the token by 
only performing discovery when necessary. During dis- 
covery, the token sends a broadcast message over the lo- 
cal network (currently, we use 802.11b in ad hoc mode 
for discovery). All media players on the local area net- 
work that are willing to access content respond to the to- 
ken. If the media player is a TPM platform, its response 
includes its public key (AIK), the manifest of software 
running on the media player, and the signed PCR quote 
necessary to verify the manifest. 


The token presents the user with a list of all media play- 
ers that responded. When the user selects one of these 
players, the token and the media player mutually authen- 
ticate and establish a secure communication channel via 
the station-to-station protocol. Cobalt allows media play- 
ers to reject connections from unknown tokens if they 
wish; however, our design does require the media player 
to disclose its identity to such tokens. 


The user next specifies which content he is willing to 
share with the media player. This content is stored as 
encrypted, publicly accessible files in BlueFS. Rather 
than requiring the user to specify a lengthy list of files, 
the Cobalt token allows its user to semantically specify 
which content should be shared as a persistent query. For 
example, he can create a persistent query that matches 
all MP3 files or refine the query to specify only music 
files from a certain artist. To share content, the user may 
browse through current outstanding persistent queries 
and select one that is most appropriate. Alternatively, 
the user may create a new query that matches the content 
that they currently want to share. In either case, the user 
specifies the query using the interface of his token, i.e., 
one that he knows and is comfortable with, rather than an 
unfamiliar interface presented by an ad hoc media player 
After authenticating the media player and establishing a 


secure session, the token sends the media player the IP 
address of the user’s BlueFS server and the unique 96-bit 
identifier of the persistent query that specifies the content 
to be shared. 


The media player next contacts the user’s BlueFS server 
and fetches the persistent query object. We have imple- 
mented a federation mechanism, described in the next 
section, that allows BlueFS clients to mount third-party 
servers as read-only directories within their distributed 
namespaces. The persistent query contains the unique 
identifier of all files that match the associated semantic 
string. Rather than search the entire BlueFS namespace 
for relevant files, the media player can read the query 
results to determine the exact set of files that are being 
shared. Then, the media player can read the metadata as- 
sociated with these files and add them to its list of avail- 
able content. The media player may prefetch and store 
locally some of this content to improve performance. 
However, until the token provides the content key for a 
file, the media player cannot decrypt cached content. 


When a Cobalt-protected file stored in BlueFS is ac- 
cessed, the file metadata indicates that the content is en- 
crypted. On the first access to the file, the BlueFS client 
on the media player contacts the token to obtain the con- 
tent key. Over the secure session established previously, 
the BlueFS client sends the token the protector encrypted 
with the KEK that includes both the policy hash and the 
content key. The BlueFS client on the media player also 
sends the token the policy for the file it wishes to read. 
The token decrypts the protector, hashes the specified 
policy, and verifies that the computed hash matches the 
one stored in the protector. 


The token next verifies that the media player and its cur- 
rent software environment is in accordance with the pol- 
icy for the specified content. As described by McCune et 
al. [17], the token can independently compute the PCR 
quote from the manifest and confirm that its computed 
quote matches the value supplied by the media player. 
If the software environment specified by the PCR quote 
is in accordance with the policy dictated by the content 
provider, then the token sends the decrypted content key 
back to the media player over the secure session. The 
media player uses this key to decrypt and play the con- 
tent. Having verified the media player platform, the to- 
ken trusts it not to leak decrypted content to a third party. 


To limit interactions with the token, the media player 
caches content keys while the token is located nearby. 
Once a session is established, the player sends a chal- 
lenge to the token every 30 seconds (the period is config- 
urable). A prompt response to the challenge informs the 
media player that the token is still located within wire- 
less communication range. If a number of consecutive 
challenges (currently, one) are not met, the media player 
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assumes that the token has left its vicinity and destroys 
any keys cached on its behalf. Any decrypted content is 
flushed from the kernel buffer cache on the media player. 
This stops playback of the content. 


The media player may continue to cache encrypted con- 
tent on its local storage. This behavior improves per- 
formance by eliminating the need to refetch data from 
the BlueFS server if the token returns. It also potentially 
enables prefetching strategies (that we have not yet im- 
plemented) where a user’s content can be prefetched by 
a media player in anticipation of her arrival and stored 
encrypted on a local disk for future use. 


5.4 File system changes 


5.4.1 Support for encryption 


In order to support Cobalt, we made several changes 
to BlueFS. First, we added support for token-encrypted 
content. The metadata of each file stored in BlueFS 
can optionally contain two new fields: the protector that 
stores the encrypted policy hash and content key, as well 
as the unique BlueFS identifier of the token that can de- 
crypt the protector. 


Cobalt metadata fields can be set by any application exe- 
cuting with a userid that has write permission for a con- 
tent file. The token first creates the file and writes the en- 
crypted content using normal file system calls, then uses 
an IPC to add the metadata. Encrypted content is pub- 
licly readable — this allows an ad hoc media player to 
fetch and cache the content. However, the media player 
cannot decrypt the content without the cooperation of the 
token, nor can it modify the content. As mentioned in 
Section 2.3, file-specific metadata such as ID3 tags is un- 
encrypted in our current implementation. 


The BlueFS daemon only decrypts content immediately 
before providing it to the kernel as the result of a file read. 
If an encrypted content key is specified for a file, BlueFS 
verifies that it has established a secure session for the 
associated token. If no such session exists, it returns an 
error. Otherwise, it asks the token to decrypt the content 
key as described in Section 5.3. The content key is then 
used to decrypt the content. 


To improve performance, a BlueFS client maintains a 
cache of decrypted keys for each connected token. All 
keys associated with a token are flushed from the cache if 
the specified number of consecutive challenge responses 
are not received from the token. At that time, the dae- 
mon also makes an upcall into the kernel to instruct the 
kernel module to flush any decrypted content associated 
with the flushed keys. Since content cached on storage 
devices is encrypted, no action is taken to destroy or evict 
on-disk files (however, files may be evicted later due to 
capacity constraints). 
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5.4.2 Support for read-only federation 


Ordinarily, a BlueFS client is tightly bound to its server. 
A client registers with its server and receives a unique 
identifier. When a client caches a file, the server main- 
tains a callback, which is a promise to notify the client if 
the file changes. Callbacks are maintained even when a 
client is disconnected to eliminate the need for full disk 
scans on reconnection. 


The binding between an ad hoc media player and a 
BlueFS server must necessarily be more loose. We en- 
vision that the client running on the media player will be 
associated with the server of its owner. However, it must 
be able to read content from other servers in order to play 
the content of different users. We enable this loose bind- 
ing through read-only federation. 


We added a federate IPC to the BlueFS client that takes 
as input the IP address or hostname of a BlueFS server. 
When this function is invoked, the client connects to the 
server and assigns it a temporary volume identifier (like 
AFS [10] and Coda [12], BlueFS reserves the high-order 
32-bits of its file identifier for an administrative volume 
identifier). The client maintains a mapping between the 
actual volume identifier that is permanently chosen by 
the server with which it is federated and the temporary 
volume identifier that has been assigned. After reading 
data from the server, the client changes the actual vol- 
ume identifier to the temporary one. It makes the reverse 
change when sending requests to the server. 


The server maintains callbacks for its federated clients 
so that it can maintain cache consistency when files 
change. However, in contrast to permanent clients for 
which it maintains persistent callbacks, the server imme- 
diately drops all callbacks held on behalf of a federated 
client once that client disconnects. Consequently, a client 
evicts all files that it has cached from a federated server 
as soon as it disconnects. Users may trigger an explicit 
disconnection with a defederate IPC. 


Currently, federated clients may not modify files. While 
this may not suffice for all applications, read-only fed- 
eration fits the needs of ad hoc content access. Media 
players can read public but encrypted content from fed- 
erated servers and access the content with the coopera- 
tion of a Cobalt token. File updates are rare for media 
files. For those rare updates, e.g., a change to a song rat- 
ing, a Cobalt user can make the change directly using his 
token, which is a permanent client of his server. 


5.4.3 Support for other distributed storage 


Although Cobalt was developed as an extension to 
BlueFS, one could potentially modify other distributed 
storage systems to use Cobalt. Cobalt has less than 5000 
lines of source code, most of which could be reused. 
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The most significant change that would be required is 
for clients that run on ad hoc media players to be made 
Cobalt-aware. They need to establish secure sessions 
with mobile tokens and use the TPM to attest to the in- 
tegrity of software running on the player. Such clients 
should restrict distribution of content to only authorized 
software components. A distributed storage solution 
must be able to associate Cobalt metadata (the policy, 
protector, and token identifier) with each file. It should 
also support a search mechanism, similar to persistent 
queries, that allows users to specify content to share. 


For example, Cobalt could potentially be used with data 
stored on a Web server. One would need to build a 
Cobalt-aware Web client and provide a mechanism for 
a token to specify files to share. Cobalt metadata could 
be embedded in HTTP headers. 


6 Evaluation 


Our evaluation answers the following questions: 


e What is the overhead of using Cobalt during content 
acquisition? 

e What is the overhead of using Cobalt during content 
playback? 

e Can Cobalt enable new applications? 


6.1 Methodology 


In the following experiments, the Cobalt token is a Mo- 
torola E680i cell phone with a 300 MHz XScale proces- 
sor. The cell phone is a BlueFS client that runs Mon- 
taVista Linux Consumer Electronics Edition 3.0. It com- 
municates with the other computers via an SD/MMC 
802.11b card. The BlueFS server runs on a Dell GX620 
desktop with a 3.4GHz Pentium 4 processor and 2 GB 
of DRAM. The desktop also runs a BlueFS client that 
is used during content acquisition. We use an IBM X40 
laptop with a 1.2 GHz Pentium M processor and 784 MB 
of RAM as both the content provider and ad hoc media 
player. The laptop and desktop run Fedora Core 4 (Linux 
kernel 2.6.15) and are connected by 100 Mb/s Ethernet. 


6.2 Content acquisition 


We first measured the overhead that Cobalt adds to con- 
tent acquisition. In this experiment, the token initiates 
the acquisition of a media file from the content provider. 
The BlueFS client running on the desktop is used as a 
helper during content acquisition, as described in Sec- 
tion 5.2. 


Figure 2 shows how the total acquisition time varies with 
the size of the content being acquired. From the graph, 
it can be seen that there is an approximately 10 second 
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This graph shows the time to acquire content for audio and video 
files of various sizes. Each result is the mean of 5 trials — the 
error bars are 90% confidence intervals. 


Figure 2. Time to acquire content using Cobalt 


fixed cost for acquiring a file plus a variable cost that is 
roughly linear with the size of the file. Table 1 shows 
detailed results for 2 MP3 audio files and 2 MP4 videos. 
For the smaller audio files, the majority of the acquisi- 
tion time is used to establish a secure session between 
the token and the content provider. In these experiments, 
we assume that no prior relationship exists between these 
two parties; thus, each must send the other a certificate 
signed by a root authority to establish its identity. 


The second column of Table 2 provides further detail 
about session establishment by detailing the time for 
the token to perform the individual components of the 
Station-to-station protocol. This step is especially time- 
consuming since it requires the limited processor of the 
cell phone to perform public-key cryptography. For ref- 
erence, Table 2 shows that if we replace the cell phone 
with the X40 laptop, session establishment requires an 
order of magnitude less time. Thus, as cell phone pro- 
cessors continue to improve, this component of the ac- 
quisition cost will diminish. 


Once a secure session has been established, a symmet- 
ric session key is used for all further communication. 
Therefore, the session establishment time does not in- 
crease with the size of the file being transferred. Further, 
if multiple files are being acquired, the session need only 
be established once. 


In contrast, Table | shows that the time to encrypt the 
content, transfer it to the helper, and store the data in 
BlueFS is roughly proportional to the size of the file be- 
ing stored. For the larger video files, these activities com- 
prise the majority of the time spent acquiring the content. 
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.8 MB MP3 | 11 MB MP3 | 37 MB Video | 147 MB Video 














10.1 (40.2) 13.2 (£0.2) 18.6 (+0.4) 45.0(+2.8) 


This table shows the time (in seconds) to acquire content using Cobalt for files of varying sizes. Each result is the mean of 5 trials — 
90% confidence intervals are given in parentheses. The first row must be performed once per session, while the remaining rows are 


per-file costs. 


Table 1. Time to acquire content using Cobalt 


Cell phone (seconds) | Laptop (seconds) 













Total session establishment time 7.56 (+£0.19) 0.51 (+£0.01) 


This table shows the time to establish a secure session using the station-to-station protocol between the provider (Dell GX620) and 
both, the token (Motorola E680i) and the helper (IBM X40 laptop). Each value is the mean of five trials — 90% confidence intervals 


are given in parentheses. 


Table 2. Detailed breakdown of the time to establish a secure session 


However, these activities are not Cobalt-specific, as most 
existing methods for acquiring protected content must 
encrypt data, transmit it over the network, and store it on 
a destination computer. In fact, this experiment underes- 
timates the network cost of content acquisition since the 
BlueFS desktop and the content provider communicate 
via local Ethernet. For instance, if the server’s connec- 
tion to the network were a 5 Mb/s cable link, transmitting 
the 147 MB file would take approximately four minutes. 
Thus, as network speeds decrease, Cobalt overhead be- 
comes a smaller proportion of the total acquisition time. 


The final activity, metadata creation by the token, con- 
sists of generating the protector and storing it in BlueFS. 
Since the metadata size is independent of the content 
size, the time to perform this activity is constant. 


Overall, we are encouraged by these results since the 
overhead added by Cobalt (establishing the secure ses- 
sion and storing metadata) is less than 9 seconds and does 
not increase significantly with the size of the content be- 
ing acquired. The vast majority of Cobalt overhead re- 
sults from the need to establish a secure session between 
the content provider and token — this overhead will de- 
crease as cell phone processors become more powerful. 


6.3 Content playback 


We next evaluated the time to access content using 
Cobalt. In this experiment, we use the X40 laptop to 
represent an ad hoc media player. The laptop runs a 
BlueFS client. It uses xmms to play MP3s and VLC to 
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play video. To specify which files are shared with the 
media player, we created a persistent query that matched 
1500 MP3 files stored on the BlueFS server. 


Table 3 shows the time for a token to associate with a 
media player and specify the content that will be shared. 
The majority of the time is required to establish a secure 
session between the token and player. The secure ses- 
sion is necessary to confirm the identity of each party, 
since a media player may only wish to accept content 
from known sources, and the token must verify that the 
media player is a trusted platform that meets the security 
policy for the content being shared. As part of session 
establishment, the token receives and caches the media 
player’s PCR quote and software manifest, as provided 
by the player’s TPM hardware. Since our laptop does 
not have TPM hardware, the laptop transmits precom- 
puted values (a SHA-1 hash for the PCR quote and | KB 
file for the manifest) to the token on request. 


Cobalt takes 4 seconds to create a persistent query spec- 
ifying the content to be shared — most of this time is 
spent resolving the path names associated with the media 
files in the query. Currently, each path resolution requires 
multiple remote procedure calls to the server — based on 
these results, we are currently considering methods for 
pipelining these operations to reduce latency. 


Table 4 shows the per-file costs for playing content once 
the token has associated with an ad hoc media player. 
When the first 4KB data block is read from a Cobalt- 
protected file, the BlueFS client running on the media 
player asks the token to decrypt the content key. Thus, 


USENIX Association 


USENIX Association 


Time (seconds) 






Playlist creation 
Total association time 


Secure session establishment 
Media player selection and TPM verification 
Persistent query creation and content path resolution 


. . 
- . . 
. 
. 








7.9 (+0.2) 
().2 (+0.0) 
4.0 (+0.2) 
0.3 (+0.1) 


12.3 (+0.3) 


This figure shows how long it takes a Cobalt token to associate with a nearby media player and create a playlist with 1500 MP3s. Each 
result is the mean of five trials — 90% confidence intervals are given in parentheses. 


Table 3. Time for the token to associate with a media player 


Time (seconds) 





First block decryption time 0.273 (+0.013) 


Subsequent block decryption time 






0.001 (+0.000) 


This table shows the time to decrypt content when playing it on an ad hoc media player. The first 4 KB block decryption time includes 
the time for the token to verify the policy and decrypt the content key. Decryption of subsequent 4 KB blocks is much quicker since 
the media player caches decrypted content keys. Each result is the mean of five trials — 90% confidence intervals are given in 


parentheses. 


Table 4. Decryption time 


the first block decryption time includes the time taken by 
the token to decrypt the protector, verify the policy hash, 
check the policy against the media player’s PCR quote 
and manifest, and return the content key if all checks 
pass. Cobalt decrypts the first file block in 273 ms, while 
it takes only | ms to decrypt subsequent blocks since the 
content key is cached. 


We have experimentally verified that Cobalt success- 
fully prevents the media player from decrypting content 
stored on the federated BlueFS server that is not explic- 
itly shared by the persistent query (e.g., in the above ex- 
periment, the media player is unable to play the video 
files since only music files were shared). We have also 
verified that the token prevents the media player from de- 
crypting content when its manifest does meet the policy 
specified for a given file. Finally, our results show that 
when the token leaves the vicinity of the media player, 
playback of the video ceases after approximately 30 sec- 
onds due to the absence of challenge responses. 


6.4 Decryption CPU load 


We used the top utility to measure the CPU consumption 
of Cobalt while decrypted content is accessed. During 
playback of the video, Cobalt consumes 2.1% of the CPU 
on the laptop while the VLC application uses 10.9% of 
the CPU. When MP3 audio files are played, Cobalt con- 
sumes 0.7% of the CPU while xmms uses 0.3% of the 
CPU. These results match our expectations: since video 
files have a higher data rate than music files, Cobalt must 
decrypt more data per second for the videos. 


6.5 Case study: Adaptive playlists 


We also explored a potential new application that Cobalt 
enables. Typically, when visiting a friend’s house, the 
only content available is that which resides in the friend’s 
music collection. However, with Cobalt, guests can pool 
their content to create a more diverse set of music. With 
this greater pool of potential content comes a problem: 
not all music may be enjoyable to everyone in the room. 


To address this scenario, we built a Cobalt application 
that uses persistent queries to play only content that is 
mutually enjoyable to all people located nearby. Each 
user’s Cobalt token sends a persistent query that lists 
their most highly rated songs to the media player. The 
media player compares the results of all queries and cre- 
ates an adaptive playlist that consists only of songs that 
are in a specified number of query results (currently, all 
of them). This application assumes that there is unifor- 
mity in labeling MP3s, which seems reasonable given the 
availability of ID3 repositories such as freedb [8]. 


Table 5 shows the time for the media player to create 
an adaptive playlist. In this experiment, the owner of 
the media player specifies a query that matches on 650 
songs. The owner of the Cobalt token specifies a query 
that matches on 1500 songs. When these queries are 
combined, the adaptive playlist consists of 650 songs that 
were included in both query results. Comparing the re- 
sults in Table 5 with those in Table 3, it is apparent that 
creating the adaptive playlist takes only about a second 
longer than creating one based solely on remote content. 
The extra time is required to create a persistent query for 
the media player’s owner. 
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Time (seconds) 















Total time to create a new adaptive playlist 13.2 (+0.2) 


This table shows the time needed by a guest's token and an ad hoc media player to create a new adaptive playlist with 650 MP3s from 
a collection of 1500 MP3s. Each value is the mean of 5 trials — 90% confidence intervals are given in parentheses. 


Table 5. Time to create an adaptive playlist 
7 Related work 


To the best of our knowledge, Cobalt is the first system 
to use a mobile token to assist in the secure playback 
of protected content on ad hoc media players. Specifi- 
cally, Cobalt separates content distribution from autho- 
rization by utilizing a distributed file system (BlueFS) as 
the distribution channel and a mobile device such as a 
cell phone to perform authorization on behalf of a con- 
tent provider. 


Content secured by Cobalt is protected by a digital con- 
tainer as described by Sibert et al. [25]. Cobalt extends 
this scheme by storing the content key in a trusted mo- 
bile device that can be used to decrypt the content when 
requested by the user. 


Cobalt builds on Zero-Interaction Authentication [5]. 
ZIA introduced the notion of proximity-based encryption 
in which users carry a wearable token that announces 
their presence to their mobile computer. The token ex- 
changes periodic messages with the computer to confirm 
its presence. If a user moves away from her computer, 
ZIA encrypts sensitive data stored on disk and in mem- 
ory. When the user returns, ZIA decrypts the data so that 
it can again be accessed. 


Cobalt differs from ZIA by focusing on scenarios where 
a single user does not own all computers. Cobalt uses 
TPMs to let content providers verify the integrity of a 
token and to allow the token to validate the integrity of 
a media player. Further, Cobalt tokens can dynamically 
associate with ad hoc media players. In contrast to ZIA 
which decrypts all files in a user’s presence, Cobalt users 
can scope the specific files that they wish to decrypt using 
persistent queries. 


More generally, Cobalt is an example of splitting trust (3, 
26], in which a small, trusted device performs certain 
critical functions while a more resourceful computer ex- 
ecutes the more demanding part of an application. 


Pierce and Mahaney [24] have advocated using cell 
phones to perform additional functionality for usability 
reasons; Cobalt follows their advice in that it allows its 
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user to interact with the system via their phone rather 
than through the interface of an ad hoc media player. 


Cobalt assumes that tokens and ad hoc media players are 
deployed on a trusted computing platform that meets the 
Trusted Platform Module standard [28] defined by the 
Trusted Computing Group [27]. Currently, this standard 
is being extended to better support mobile devices such 
as the Cobalt token [19]. BitE [17] extends the TPM ar- 
chitecture by showing how a software manifest and PCR 
quote can be used to verify the integrity of a trusted de- 
vice. Cobalt leverages these ideas when it checks the 
integrity of the token and media player. BitE provides a 
secure channel through which a user can enter sensitive 
data using their phone. Since Cobalt focuses on integrat- 
ing protected content and distributed storage, the manner 
in which it uses the manifest and PCR quote is differ- 
ent from how they are used in BitE. We have tried to 
make Cobalt as agnostic as possible with regard to the 
trusted platform on which it runs; potentially, this could 
enable Cobalt to run on alternative architectures such as 
XOM [15] and Terra [9]. 


Commercial systems such as Apple’s iTunes Mu- 
sic Store, Yahoo’s Music Unlimited and Microsoft’s 
Zune also deploy content protection mechanisms. 
Subscription-based services, such as Yahoo! Music Un- 
limited [30], allow users to play content on ad hoc media 
players after explicitly authenticating with a userid and 
password. Apple’s iTunes Music Store [1] allows a user 
to purchase protected content and stream it to an ad hoc 
media player. Playback commences only after the user 
provides her Apple userid and password to the iTunes 
application on the ad hoc media player [2]. In contrast, 
Cobalt improves usability as it removes the requirement 
of entering a userid and password. Additionally, Cobalt 
improves privacy as the content provider is not informed 
every time the user accesses content from an ad hoc me- 
dia player. Finally, Cobalt better protects the interests of 
content providers as the physical proximity of a Cobalt 
token such as a cell phone is a better indicator of the 
presence of the content owner than a password, which 
can be entered by another person. 


USENIX Association 


USENIX Association 


Microsoft’s Zune can wirelessly discover another Zune 
in its vicinity and share media. However, Zune places us- 
age restrictions such as disallowing repeated reception of 
the same content and limiting the number of times shared 
content is played [18]. In comparison to Cobalt, Zune 
operates on a different model where content acquisition, 
not playback, is proximity-based. Unlike Zune whose 
playback policy is based on the number of accesses, 
Cobalt permits playback of protected content from ad 
hoc media players as long as the Cobalt token is in its 
vicinity. 

Many distributed file systems support a form of federa- 
tion. For instance, the Self-certifying File System [16] 
supports secure federation through symbolic links that 
include the public key of the federated server. AFS [10] 
has long supported a global namespace. Coda [12] has 
been recently enhanced to enable clients to access data 
in more than one cell, and the Glamour project [29] has 
added federation to NFSv4. Other file systems such as 
NFSv3 [4] and CIFS [13] allow ad hoc clients to con- 
nect to arbitrary servers. Cobalt could potentially lever- 
age these federation mechanisms to allow ad hoc media 
players to access data from other file systems. 


8 Future work 


In the future, we hope to investigate what other novel 
applications are enabled by Cobalt. The presence of per- 
sonal mobile devices such as cell phones provides valu- 
able context about which people are physically present. 
These devices can inform their environment about the 
tastes and preferences of their users, allowing customiza- 
tion of pervasive applications. Adaptive playlists are 
one example of such customization. Alternatively, the 
Cobalt token could record which content has been re- 
cently played in the presence of its user to avoid repeats 
or help start playback of content such as movies at the 
place where its user last left off. Context could be used 
to manage deletion of old content; for instance, a DVR 
might delay automatic deletion of a TV show until all 
users who typically watch that show have viewed it. 


We also would like to explore prefetching and caching 
policies for ad hoc media players. Given sufficient stor- 
age, a media player may choose to hide network delays 
by fetching encrypted content before it is played (perhaps 
using a playlist to anticipate what might be played). The 
media player may also choose to cache encrypted content 
in case a visitor who has recently departed returns in the 
future. While ad hoc media players are currently limited 
to read-only access by the BlueFS federation mechanism, 
we are considering adding the ability for a token to grant 
update permission by signing and passing a capability for 
the authorized access to a media player. 


Cobalt currently supports only one token per file. We 
plan to support more than one token for a file by storing 
multiple token identifiers and protectors in the BlueFS 
metadata. Use of Cobalt does not preclude a user from 
authorizing additional devices that they own to play con- 
tent using existing provider mechanisms. For instance, 
a user might authorize a home computer and download 
content directly to its hard drive, then also store a copy 
of the content using Cobalt so that it can be accessed on 
ad hoc media players. 


Finally, Cobalt currently assumes a one-size-fits-all pol- 
icy for how content is invalidated when the token is in- 
accessible. A better solution would be to have the per- 
file policy specify the amount of time that a file would 
remain valid after the token departs. Potentially, the per- 
file policy could also specify the minimum frequency for 
challenge-response messages and the maximum number 
of consecutive responses that can be missed before the 
token is assumed to no longer be present. 


9 Conclusion 


The goals of content protection often conflict with those 
of a distributed file system: the former is designed to 
make data less accessible, while the latter is designed to 
make data more accessible. Cobalt is targeted at reach- 
ing a reasonable compromise between these two goals 
that meets the needs of both users and content providers. 
Cobalt bases its authorization on the physical presence 
of a user and leverages a personal mobile device such as 
a cell phone to determine when a user is located nearby. 
Our results show that the overhead of Cobalt is quite rea- 
sonable. Our case study shows that Cobalt can also add 
value by enabling context-sensitive applications such as 
adaptive playlists. 
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Abstract 


Reducing power consumption for server computers is 
important, since increased energy usage causes in- 
creased heat dissipation, greater cooling requirements, 
reduced computational density, and higher operating 
costs. For a typical data center, storage accounts for 
27% of energy consumption. Conventional server-class 
RAIDs cannot easily reduce power because loads are 
balanced to use all disks even for light loads. 

We have built the Power-Aware RAID (PARAID), 
which reduces energy use of commodity server-class 
disks without specialized hardware. PARAID uses a 
skewed striping pattern to adapt to the system load by 
varying the number of powered disks. By spinning 
disks down during light loads, PARAID can reduce 
power consumption, while still meeting performance 
demands, by matching the number of powered disks to 
the system load. Reliability is achieved by limiting disk 
power cycles and using different RAID encoding 
schemes. Based on our five-disk prototype, PARAID 
uses up to 34% less power than conventional RAIDs, 
while achieving similar performance and reliability. 


1 Introduction 


The disk remains a significant source of power usage in 
modern systems. In Web servers, disks typically ac- 
count for 24% of the power usage; in proxy servers, 
77% [CARR03, HUANO3]. Storage devices can ac- 
count for as much as 27% of the electricity cost in a 
typical data center [ZHU04]. The energy spent to oper- 
ate disks also has a cascading effect on other operating 
costs. Greater energy consumption leads to more heat 
dissipation, which in turn leads to greater cooling re- 
quirements [MOORO05]. The combined effect also lim- 
its the density of computer racks, which leads to more 
space requirements and thus higher operating costs. 
Data centers that use large amounts of energy tend 
to rely on RAID to store much of their data, so improv- 
ing the energy efficiency of RAID devices is a promis- 
ing energy-reduction approach for such installations. 
Achieving power savings on commodity server-class 
disks is challenging for many reasons: (1) RAID per- 
formance and reliability must be retained for a solution 
to be an acceptable alternative. (2) To reduce power, a 
server cannot rely on caching and powering off disks 
during idle times because such opportunities are not as 
frequent on servers [GURU03, CARRO3, ZHU04]. (3) 
Conventional RAID balances the load across all disks 
in the array for maximized disk parallelism and per- 
formance [PATT88], which means that all disks are 


spinning even under a light load. To reduce power con- 
sumption, we must create opportunities to power off 
individual disks. (4) Many legacy reliability encoding 
schemes rely on data and error-recovery blocks distrib- 
uted among disks in constrained ways to avoid corre- 
lated failures. A solution needs to retrofit legacy reli- 
ability encoding schemes transparently. (5) Server- 
class disks are not designed for frequent power cycles, 
which reduce life expectancy significantly. Therefore, 
a solution needs to use a limited number of power cy- 
cles to achieve significant energy savings. 

Some existing approaches use powered-down 
RAIDs for archives [COLAO2] and trade performance 
for energy savings [PINHO1]. Some studies have ex- 
ploited special hardware such as multi-speed disks 
[CARRO3, L104, ZHUOS5]. Although simulation studies 
show promising energy savings, multi-speed disks are 
still far from ubiquitous in large-scale deployments 
[LI04, YAOO6]. With the aid of nonvolatile RAM, 
approaches that use existing server-class drives have 
been recently made available [LI04, YAOO6, PINH06], 
but the RAID reliability encoding constraints limit the 
number of spun-down drives (e.g. one for RAID-5). 

We have designed, implemented, and measured the 
Power-Aware RAID (PARAID), which is deployable 
with commodity server-class disk drives, without spe- 
cial hardware. PARAID introduces a skewed striping 
pattern that allows RAID devices to use just enough 
disks to meet the system load. PARAID can vary the 
number of powered-on disks by gear-shifting or switch- 
ing among sets of disks to reduce power consumption. 
Compared to a conventional 5-disk RAID, PARAID 
can reduce power consumption by up to 34%, while 
maintaining comparable performance and reliability. 
Moreover, PARAID reuses different RAID levels so 
that the underlying RAID technology can evolve inde- 
pendently. 

Beyond the power savings obtained by PARAID, 
the process of creating a real energy measurement 
framework produced some useful insights into the gen- 
eral problem of measuring energy consumption and 
savings. These insights are also discussed in this paper. 


2 Observations 


Over-provisioned resources under RAID: Load bal- 
ancing allows a conventional RAID device to maximize 
disk parallelism and performance, and ensures that no 
disk becomes a bottleneck. This uniformity simplifies 
data management and allows all disks to be accessed in 
the same way. However, uniform striping is not favor- 
able for energy savings. Load balancing significantly 
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reduces opportunities to power off disks because all 
disks in the array need to be powered to serve a file, 
even if a RAID receives relatively light loads, when 
fewer powered disks would be sufficient. 
0.6 
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0.4 
GB/hour 0.3 
0.2 
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Figure 2.1: UCLA Computer Science Department 
web server activity from August 11 through August 
14, 2006. 


Cyclic fluctuating load: Many system loads dis- 
play cyclic fluctuations [CHASOI]. Figure 2.1 shows 
the web traffic gathered at the UCLA Computer Sci- 
ence Department across one week. The load fluctua- 
tions roughly follow daily cycles. Depending on the 
types of traffic, different systems may exhibit different 
fluctuation patterns, with varying ranges of light to 
heavy loads [[YENOO]. 

We can exploit these patterns by varying the num- 
ber of powered disks, while still meeting performance 
needs and minimizing the number of power switches. 
A few strategically timed power cycles can achieve 
significant power savings. 

Unused storage space: Storage capacity is out- 
growing demand for many computing environments, 
and various large-scale installations report only 30% to 
60% storage allocation [ASAROS5, GRAY05, LEVIO6]. 
Researchers have been looking for creative ways to use 
the free storage (e.g. trading off capacity for perform- 
ance [YUOO] and storing every version of file updates 
[SANT99]). 

Additionally, many companies purchase storage 
with performance as the top criterion. Therefore, they 
may need many disks for parallelism to aggregate 
bandwidth, while the associated space is left largely 
unused. Further, administrators tend to purchase more 
space in advance to avoid frequent upgrades. Unused 
storage can then be used opportunistically for data- 
block replication to help reduce power consumption. 

Performance versus energy optimizations: Per- 
formance benefits are realized only when a system is 
under a heavy load, and may not result in an immediate 
monetary return. Energy savings, however, are avail- 
able at once, and could, for example, be invested in 
more computers. Also, unlike performance, which is 
purchased in chunks as new machines are acquired, 
energy savings can be invested immediately and com- 
pounded over the lifetime of the computers. Therefore, 
if a server usually operates below its peak load, opti- 
mizing energy efficiency is attractive. 
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3 Power-Aware RAID 


The main design issues for PARAID are how to skew 
disk striping to allow opportunities for energy savings 
and how to preserve performance and reliability. 


3.1 Skewed Striping for Energy Savings 


PARAID exploits unused storage to replicate and stripe 
data blocks in a skewed fashion, so that disks can be 
organized into hierarchical overlapping sets of RAIDs. 
Each set contains a different number of disks, and can 
serve all requests via either its data blocks or replicated 
blocks. Each set is analogous to a gear in automobiles, 
since different numbers of disks offer different levels of 
parallelism and aggregate disk bandwidth. 

The replicated blocks are soft states, in the sense 
that they can be easily reproduced. Thus, as storage 
demands rise, replicated blocks can be reclaimed by 
reducing the number of gears. Unlike memory caches, 
these soft states persist across reboots. 

Figure 3.1.1 shows an example of replicated data 
blocks persisting in soft states in the unused disk re- 
gions. By organizing disks into gears, PARAID can 
operate in different modes. When operating in gear 1, 
with disks 1 and 2 powered, disks 3 and 4 can be pow- 
ered off. As the load increases, PARAID up-shifts into 
second gear by powering up the third disk. 

By adjusting the number of gears and the number 
of disks in each gear, PARAID provisions disk parallel- 
ism and bandwidth so as to follow the fluctuating per- 
formance demand curve closely through the day. By 
creating opportunities to spin down disk drives, 
PARAID conserves power. 





Figure 3.1.1: Skewed striping of replicated blocks in 
soft state, creating three RAID gears over four disks. 


While more gears can match the performance demand 
curve more closely, the number of gears is constrained 
by the unused storage available and the need for update 
propagation when switching gears. To minimize over- 
head, the gear configuration also needs to consider the 
number of gears and gear switches. 


3.2 Preserving Peak Performance 


PARAID matches the peak performance of conven- 
tional RAIDs by preserving the original disk layouts 
when operating at the highest gear. This constraint also 
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allows PARAID to introduce minimal disturbances to 
the data path when the highest gear is in use. 

In low gears, since PARAID offers less parallel- 
ism, the bandwidth offered is less than that of a conven- 
tional RAID. Fortunately, the number of requests af- 
fected by this performance degradation is significantly 
smaller compared to those affected during peak hours. 
Also, as bandwidth demand increases, PARAID will 
up-shift the gear to increase disk parallelism. 

PARAID also can potentially improve performance 
in low-gear settings. As a gear downshifts, the transfer 
of data to the soft state from disks about to be spun 
down warms up the cache, thus reducing the effect of 
seeking between blocks stored in different gears. 


3.3 Retaining Reliability 


To retain conventional RAID reliability, PARAID must 
be able to tolerate disk failures. To accomplish this 
goal, PARAID needs to supply the data redundancy of 
conventional RAIDs and address the reduced life ex- 
pectancy of server-class disks due to power cycles. 

PARAID is designed to be a device layer sitting 
between an arbitrary RAID device and its physical de- 
vices. Thus, PARAID inherits the level of data redun- 
dancy, striping granularity, and disk layout for the high- 
est gear provided by that RAID. For example, a 
PARAID device composed with a RAID-5 device 
would still be able to rebuild a lost disk in the event of 
disk failure. (The details of failure recovery will be 
discussed in Section 4.4.) 

Because PARAID power-cycles disks to save en- 
ergy, it must also address a new reliability concern. 
Power-cycling reduces the MTTF of a disk, which 1s 
designed for an expected number of cycles during its 
lifetime. For example, the disks used in this work have 
a 20,000-power-cycle rating [FUJIO5]. Every time a 
disk is power-cycled, it comes closer to eventual fail- 
ure. 

PARAID limits the power cycling of the disks by 
inducing a bimodal distribution of busy and idle disks. 
The busier disks stay powered on, and the more idle 
disks often stay off, leaving a set of middle-range disks 
that are power-cycled more frequently. PARAID can 
then prolong the MTTF of a PARAID device as a 
whole by rotating the gear-membership role of the disks 
and balancing their current number of power cycles. 

Further, PARAID limits the power cycles for disks. 
By rationing power cycles, PARAID can operate with 
an eye to targeted life expectancy. For example, if the 
disks have a five-year life expectancy due to the system 
upgrade policy, and the disks are expected to tolerate 
20,000 cycles, then each disk in the array cannot be 
power cycled more than 10 times a day. Once any of 
the disks has reached the rationed numbers of power 
cycles for a given period, PARAID can operate at the 
highest gear without energy savings. The power-saving 
mode resumes at the next rationing period. 


4 PARAID Components 


PARAID has four major components—a block handler, 
monitor, reliability manager, and disk manager (Figure 
4.1)—responsible for handling block I/Os, replication, 
gear shifting, update propagation, and reliability. 


4.1 Disk Layout and Data Flow 


PARAID is a new device layer in the conventional 
software RAID multi-device driver. The block handler 
under PARAID transparently remaps requests from a 
conventional RAID device and forwards them to other 
sofi-state RAID devices or individual disk devices. 

PARAID currently delegates RAID regions to store 
replicated soft states for individual gears. The highest 
gear reuses the original RAID level and disk layout to 
preserve the peak performance. When the highest gear 
is active, PARAID forwards requests and replies with 
minimal disturbance to the data path. 


File System 







PARAID 





Block Handler 
Soft RAID 










Disk Mgr 
Disk Dev Driver 


O00 


Figure 4.1: PARAID system components. 


However, the data and parity blocks of D disks cannot 
be striped across fewer disks to achieve the same level 
of redundancy. If we simply assigned the Dth block to 
one of the still-powered disks, it would be possible for a 
single drive to lose both a data block and a parity block 
from the same stripe, while the block stored on the 
powered-off disk might be out of date. 

To provide reliability, the soft-state replicated 
blocks stored in each gear use the same RAID level. 
For example, consider a 5-disk RAID-5 (Table 4.1). 
Gear 2 uses all 5 disks; gear 1 uses 4. When disk 5 is 
spun down, its blocks must be stored on the remaining 
4 disks. This is done by creating a 4-disk soft-state 
RAID-5 partition; the data and parity blocks from disk 
5 are stored in this partition as if they were normal data 
blocks arriving directly from the application. If 
necessary, the soft-state partition can be removed to 
recover space whenever disk 5 is spinning. 

The synchronization between disk 5 of gear 2 and 
the blocks in gear 1 resembles the data flow of 
RAID1+0. Disk 5 is "mirrored" using RAID-5 on gear 
1, with synchronization performed during gear shifts. 
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By using the underlying RAID-5 code for disk layout 
and parity handling, the PARAID code is drastically 
simplified compared to trying to deal with those details 
internally. 


Disk 1 Disk 2 Disk 3 Disk 4 Disk 5 
Gear | (1-4) 8 12 ((1-4),8,12) 
RAID-5 16 20 (16,20, ) 
] 2 3 4 (1-4) 
Gear 2 5 6 7 (5-8) 8 
RAID-5 9 10 (9-12) 1] 12 
13 (13-16) 14 15 16 
(17-20) 17 18 19 20 


Table 4.1: PARAID disk layout with one 4-disk 
gear and one 5-disk gear, each running RAID-5. 
Each table entry contains either a block number or 
numbers enclosed with parentheses, denoting a par- 
ity block, “_” means an empty block 


For all gears (including the case where all disks are 
powered), if either a read or write request is sent to a 
powered disk, the disk simply serves the request. If a 
request is sent to a powered-off disk, then PARAID will 
remap the request to a replicated block stored on a pow- 
ered disk. A remapped update is later propagated to 
neighboring gears during gear shifts. 

The required unused storage depends on the RAID 
level, the number of gears, and the number of disks in 
each gear. For RAID-5, D > 3 disks, M gears with G;, 
disks within the ith gear (J] <i <M, 3 <G, < Gj, < 
Gy, = D) the percentage storage consumption S; of the 
total RAID for the ith gear can be solved with M equa- 
tions: 


(1) 
$s, |e -G,..)= G., -1)S,.,,4=2.M 


For a disk in the lowest gear (Figure 3.1.1, disk 1), the 
sum of the percentage usage of disk space by each gear 
must be one. Also, for a gear (Figure 3.1.1, gear 2) to 
be able to shift to a lower gear (Figure 3.1.1, gear 1), 
the lower gear must store all the content of the disk(s) 
(Figure 3.1.1, disk 3) that are about to be spun down, 
with their parity information created for the lower gear. 

PARAID uses around (D — G,)/(D — J) of the total 
RAID-5 storage to store soft states. This estimate is 
largely based on the number of disks in the lowest gear, 
not the number of gears or the number of disks in in- 
termediate gears, so the overhead of gear switching and 
the time spent in each gear will determine optimal gear 
configurations. 

The target percentage of energy savings for an ac- 
tive system (not specific to RAID-5) is described by 
formula (2), where Psanasy 18 the power consumption for 
a spun-down disk (more details are given in the per- 
formance section), and Pocriye/idie IS the average power 
consumption for either a busy disk or an idle disk, to 
compute disk power savings for busy or idle loads. 
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Power savings increase with more disks, fewer 
disks in the lowest gear, and a higher P gerive/P standby Tatio. 
Since spun-down disks still consume power, it is better 
to install PARAID with large disks with unused space, 
rather than buying more disks later. 

(D-G,)P 


standby 


DP. 


active! idle 


+ G, Fito idle 


fix (2) 


For this paper, an up-shift means switching from a gear 
with G; disks to G;,, disks; a downshift, switching from 
a gear with G; disks to G;,., disks. A gear switch can be 
either an up-shift or a downshift. 


4.2 Update Propagation 


When a powered-off disk misses a write request, it must 
synchronize the stale data either when powered on or 
just before the stale information is accessed. If there is 
a lot of stale data, fully synchronizing a disk can be 
slow. The on-demand approach updates stale data only 
when it is accessed, allowing the gear shift to take place 
much more swiftly, but the full-synchronization ap- 
proach is simpler to build. The on-demand approach is 
not applicable for downshifts, since PARAID needs to 
finish the propagation before spinning down drives. 

The disk manager captures outstanding writes to 
powered-off disks. For full synchronization, the disk 
manager reissues outstanding writes to the disk when it 
is powered on, possibly rereading some data from repli- 
cated soft states stored in the current gear. 

For on-demand synchronization, the PARAID 
block I/O handler uses a dirty-block list. If a referenced 
dirty block is not cached, PARAID will retrieve the 
block from the original gear and return it to the re- 
questor. PARAID will then write that block to the tar- 
get-gear disks, effectively piggybacking the synchroni- 
zation step at access time. 

The disk manager must track stale block locations 
for synchronization. This list of dirty blocks is stored 
on disk in case of system failure and in memory for fast 
access. 

A failed disk can stop the gear-shifting process. 
Disks can also fail during synchronization. However, 
the list of outstanding writes is maintained throughout 
the disk failure and recovery process. Once the failed 
disk recovers, the synchronization can resume. 

The choice of on-demand or full synchronization 
for up-shifting is configurable. On-demand allows 
PARAID to be more responsive to sudden request 
bursts, at the cost of tracking additional writes for un- 
synchronized disks. The full-synchronization approach 
may be preferable for few gear shifts and a read- 
dominated workload, since the number of blocks to be 
synchronized is small. The full synchronization method 
is also available for manual maintenance, such as when 
an administrator would need to have a consistent sys- 
tem state before pulling out a disk. 
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4.3 Asymmetric Gear-Shifting Policies 


The disk manager performs shifts between gears. The 
PARAID monitor decides when a shift is needed, and 
the disk manager then performs the actual power cy- 
cles. 

Switching to a higher gear is aggressive, so that the 
PARAID device can respond quickly to a sharp and 
sustained increase in workload. However, the algo- 
rithm should be resilient to short bursts, or it will lead 
to little energy savings. Downshifting needs to be done 
conservatively, so that wild swings in system activity 
will not (1) mislead the PARAID device into a gear that 
cannot handle the requests, or (2) cause rapid oscilla- 
tions between gears and significantly shorten the life 
expectancy of disks. 

Up-shifts: To decide when to up-shift, the monitor 
must know whether the current gear has reached a pre- 
determined utilization threshold, in terms of busy RAID 
milliseconds within a time window. Interestingly, we 
could not check the disk-busy status directly, since this 
probe would spin up a powered-down disk. Instead, an 
active RAID device is marked busy from the point 
when a request enters the RAID queue to when the 
completion callback function is invoked. Since multi- 
ple RAID requests can overlap, should a request be 
completed with an elapsed time of ¢ milliseconds, we 
mark the prior ¢ milliseconds busy. 

The threshold and time window are configurable, 
and are set to 80% (based on prior studies [CARR0O3]) 
and 32 seconds (based on empirical experience). The 
intent is that within the time it takes to spin up the disk 
and propagate updates, the utilization threshold will not 
reach 100%. The use of an online algorithm to set 
thresholds automatically will be future work. 

To track the system load, the monitor keeps a mov- 
ing average of utilization 0 < U < 1 for each gear. The 
purpose of averaging is to filter out short bursts of re- 
quests that are frequently seen in real-world workloads. 
The monitor also keeps a moving standard deviation S. 
If the utilization plus its standard deviation exceeds the 
threshold 0 < 7 < /, an up-shift is performed. 


U+S>T (Up-shift condition) 


The addition of standard deviation makes up-shift more 
aggressive; however, since both the moving average 
and the standard deviation lag behind the actual load, 
the policy is more responsive to changes that lead to 
sustained activities. 

Downshifts: To decide when to downshift, the 
utilization of the lower gear 0 < U’ < / needs to be 
computed, with associated moving standard deviation 
S’. If their sum is below the threshold 7, the lower gear 
can now handle the resulting load, with associated fluc- 
tuations. 


U'+S'<T (Downshift condition) 


A complication arises when each gear is stored in 
RAID with parity blocks. Suppose gear 2 contains a 5- 
disk RAID-5, and the 5" disk is replicated in gear | 
with a 4-disk RAID-5. After a downshift (i.e. spinning 
down the 5" disk), a write disk request within PARAID 
will have a 20% chance of accessing the spun-down 
disk, resulting in a parity update for gear 2, and another 
parity update for gear 1. Therefore, to compute the 
downshift threshold, the monitor must track recent 
write activity and inflate the percentage of write ac- 
cesses A,,,iz2 to the to-be-spun-down disk(s) by a weight 
W of 1.5x (specific to RAID-5, where writes to 1 data 
block and 1 parity block can be increased to 1 data 
block and 2 parity blocks). Otherwise, the lower gear 
will be unable to handle the resulting load, and will 
shift back up. Therefore, U’ is computed with the fol- 
lowing formula: 


; G, none 
yin t A tA, | pS yy 
G., G, G 


4.4 Reliability 


The reliability manager rations power cycles and ex- 
changes the roles of gear memberships to prolong the 
life expectancy of the entire PARAID. The reliability 
manager is also responsible for recovering a PARAID 
device upon disk failure. When PARAID fails at the 
highest gear, the recovery is performed by the RAID of 
the highest gear. When PARAID fails in other gears, 
the recovery is first performed by the lowest gear con- 
taining the failed disk, since the parity computed for 
disks in that gear is sufficient to recover the soft states 
stored on the failed disk. The recovered soft-state data 
then is propagated to the next higher gear before recov- 
ering that gear, and so on. In the worst case, the num- 
ber of bytes needing to be recovered for a single drive 
failure is the size of a single disk. 

Although PARAID may take much longer to re- 
cover in the worst case due to cascaded recoveries, the 
average recovery time can be potentially reduced by 
recovering only modified content in the intermediary 
gears and frequent switching to the highest gears. To 
illustrate, should a PARAID host read-only content, 
recovery only involves switching to the highest gear 
and performing the recovery with the underlying RAID 
once, since no cascaded update propagations are 
needed. With modified content, PARAID can selec- 
tively recover only the modified stripes and stripes used 
to recover modified stripes at intermediary gears and 
propagate them to the highest gear, where a full recov- 
ery is performed. Assuming that 2% of disk content is 
modified per day [KUEN97], and PARAID switches to 
the highest gear 10 times a day, lightweight cascaded 
recovery is theoretically possible. 

One might argue that PARAID can lengthen the 
recovery time, and thus reduce the availability of 
PARAID. On the other hand, PARAID reduces power 
consumption, and the associated heat reduction can 
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extend drive life by about | percent per degree Celsius 
[HERBO6]. Therefore, the tradeoff requires further 
studies, which is beyond the scope of this paper. 


5 Implementation 


PARAID was prototyped on Linux (2.6.5), which was 
chosen for its open source and its software RAID mod- 
ule. The block I/O handler, monitor, disk manager, and 
reliability manager are built as kernel modules. A 
PARAID User Administration Tool runs in user space 
to help manage the PARAID devices. For reliability, 
data blocks for all gears are protected by the same 
RAID level. Although we have not implemented drive 
rotations, our gear-shifting policies and the characteris- 
tics of daily work cycles have limited the number of 
disk power cycles quite well. We have not imple- 
mented the mechanisms to recover only modified 
stripes in intermediary gears to speed up cascaded re- 
covery. 

Linux uses the md (multiple device) device driver 
module to build software RAIDs from multiple disks. 
For the PARAID block handler implementation, we 
changed the md driver to make it PARAID-aware. The 
data path of the md driver is intercepted by the 
PARAID device layer, so that requests from conven- 
tional RAID are redirected to the block queues of 
PARAID, which remaps and forwards requests to other 
conventional RAID-device queues. 

During initialization, the PARAID-aware md mod- 
ule starts a daemon that provides heartbeats to the 
PARAID device and calls the monitor periodically to 
decide when to gear-shift. The disk manager controls 
the power status of disks through the disk device I/O 
control interface. 

As an optimization, to limit the synchronization of 
content of a powered-off disk only to updated content, 
the disk manager keeps a per-disk red-black tree of ref- 
erences to outstanding blocks to be updated. This tree 
is changed whenever an update is made to a clean block 
on a powered-off disk. The upkeep of this data struc- 
ture is not CPU-intensive. Currently, the disk manager 
synchronizes all modified blocks after bringing back 
powered-off disks, by iterating through the tree for each 
disk and reissuing all outstanding writes. For each 
block to be synchronized, the disk manager reads the 
block from the original gear, and then writes it to the 
disks being brought back online. Once synchronization 
is complete, the gear-shifting manager switches to the 
new gear. Note that the red-black tree is only an opti- 
mization. In the case of losing this tree, gear content 
will be fully propagated. A new tree can be constructed 
once PARAID gear switches to the highest gear. 

Currently, PARAID serves requests from the cur- 
rent gear until the target gear completes synchroniza- 
tion, a conservative method chosen for implementation 
ease and to assure that no block dependency is violated 
through update ordering. In the future, we will explore 
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using back pointers [ABDE05] to allow the new gear to 
be used during update propagation. 

For the PARAID monitor, we currently use 32- 
second time windows to compute moving averages of 
disk utilization. The choice of this time window is 
somewhat arbitrary, but it works well for our workloads 
and can tolerate traffic bursts and dampen the rate of 
power cycles. Further investigation of the gear-shifting 
triggering conditions will be future work. 

The mkraid tool, commonly used by Linux to 
configure RAIDs, had to be changed to handle making 
PARAID devices and insertion of entries in 
/etc/raidtab. Additional raidtab parameters 
had to be defined to be able to specify the gears. 

PARAID contains 3,392 lines of modified code to 
the Linux and Raidtools source code. Since the 
PARAID logic is contained mostly in the Linux Soft- 
ware RAID implementation, it should be portable to 
future Linux kernel versions and software RAID im- 
plementations in other operating systems. We inserted 
four lines into raidO.c and raid5.c to seta flag to 
forward the resulting I/O requests to PARAID. 


6 Performance Evaluation 


Since the study of energy-efficient approaches to 
RAIDs is relatively recent, most prior work has been 
done analytically or via simulations. Analytical meth- 
ods provide a fundamental understanding of systems. 
Simulation studies allow for the exploration of a vast 
parameter space to understand system behaviors under 
a wide range of scenarios. We chose implementation 
and empirical measurements to see if we could over- 
come unforeseen physical obstacles and conceptual 
blind spots to bring us one step closer to a deployable 
prototype. When we designed, implemented, and 
evaluated PARAID, we discovered why an empirical 
study is difficult for systems designed to save energy. 


e Prototyping PARAID was the first barrier, since the 
system had to be stable enough to withstand heavy 
benchmarking workloads. 

e Commercial machines are not designed for energy 
measurements, so we had to rewire drives, power 
supplies and probes for power measurements. 

e The conceptual behaviors of a system are far from 
close to its physical behaviors; therefore, we had to 
adjust our design along the way. 

e Most benchmarks and workload generators measure 
the peak performance of a system at steady state, 
which is not applicable for measuring energy savings, 
for which we need to capture daily workload fluctua- 
tions. 

e For trace replays, since our physical system configu- 
ration was largely fixed, we had to try to match dif- 
ferent trace environments with our physical environ- 
ments in terms of the memory size, traffic volume, 
disk space consumption, and so on. 
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e Although many research trace replay tools are avail- 
able, more sophisticated ones tend to involve kernel 
hooks and specific environments. Incompatibility of 
kernel versions prevented us from leveraging many 
research tools. 

e Finally, since it cannot be easily automated and 
cheaply parallelized, measuring energy savings on a 
server was very time-consuming. 


Considering these challenges, we document our ex- 
perimental settings to obtain our results. We demon- 
strate the power savings and the performance character- 
istics of PARAID by replaying a web trace (Section 
6.1) and the Cello99 trace [HP06] (Section 7). The web 
workload contains 98% reads and is representative of a 
very large class of useful workloads. The Cello99 
workload is I/O intensive, and consists of 42% writes. 
We used the PostMark benchmark [KATC97] (Section 
8) to demonstrate PARAID’s performance under peak 
load. To demonstrate that PARAID can reuse different 
RAID levels, PARAID was configured with RAID-0 
for the Web workload, and RAID-5 for the Cello99 
workload. The PostMark benchmark stresses the gear- 
shifting overhead. All experiments were conducted five 
times. Error curves were removed from graphs for clar- 
ity. Generally, the standard deviations are within 5% of 
the measured values, with the exceptions of latency and 
bandwidth numbers, which tend to be highly variable. 


6.1 Web Trace Replay Framework 


The measurement framework consisted of a Windows 
XP client and a Linux 2.6.5 server. The client per- 
formed trace playback and lightweight gathering of 
measurement results, and the server hosted a web server 
running on a RAID storage device [FUJI06] (Table and 
Figure 6.1.1). On the server, one disk was used for 
bootstrapping, and five disks were used to experiment 
with different RAIDs. The client and server were con- 
nected directly by a CAT-6 crossover cable to avoid 
interference from extraneous network traffic. 


Server Client 
Processor — Intel Xeon 2.8 Ghz Intel Pentium 4 2.8 
Ghz 
Memory 512 Mbytes 1 Gbytes 
Network Gigabit Ethernet Gigabit Ethemet 
Disks Fujitsu MAP3367 36.7Gbytes Seagate Barracuda 


15K RPM SCSI Ultra 320 
8MB on-disk cache 
1 disk for booting 
5 disks for RAID experiments 
Power consumption: 

9.6 W (active) 

6.5 W idle (spinning) 

2.9 W standby (spun-down, 

empirically measured) 


Table 6.1.1: Hardware specifications. 


[FUJI06] ST3160023AS 160 


Gbytes 7200 RPM 
SATA 


To measure the power of the disks, we used an 
Agilent 34970A digital multimeter. Each disk probe 
was connected to the multimeter on a unique channel, 


and the multimeter sent averaged data to the client once 
per second per channel via a universal serial bus. 


To measure the power of a disk, we inserted a 0.1- 
Q resistor in series in the power-supply line (Figure 
6.1.2). The multimeter measured the voltage drop 
across the resistor, V,.. The current / through the resis- 
tor—which is also the current used by the disk—can be 
calculated as V,/R. Given the voltage drop across the 
disk, Vz, its power consumption is then Vz times /. 
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Figure 6.1.1: The measurement framework. 


In the measurement system, we removed each disk 
from the server and introduced a resistor into its +12V 
and +5V power lines. The +12V line supplied power to 
the spindle motor; the +5V line provided power to the 
disk electronics. The SCSI cable was connected di- 
rectly to the motherboard, allowing the cable to main- 
tain the same performance as if the disks were con- 
nected to the SCSI hot swappable backplane in the 
server. 





Figure 6.1.2: The resistor inserted in series between 
the power supply and the disk adapter. 


On the client, the Agilent Multimeter software logged 
the data using Microsoft Excel XP. The multi-threaded 
trace driver, implemented in Java 1.5, was designed to 
replay web access log traces and collect performance 
numbers. Associated requests generated from the same 
IP address are each handled by a separate thread, to 
emulate users clicking through web pages. The trace 
driver also collected server-side and end-to-end per- 
formance numbers. 
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The server hosted an Apache 2.0.52 web server on 
top of an ext2 file system operating over a RAID stor- 
age device that is described in Table 6.1.1. 


6.2 Web Server Workload 


Workload characteristics affect PARAID’s ability to 
save energy. Under a constant high load, PARAID will 
not have opportunities to downshift and save energy. 
Under a constant light load, trivial techniques like turn- 
ing everything on and off can be used to save energy. 
In practice, workloads tend to show cyclic fluctuations. 
The chosen workload needs to capture these fluctua- 
tions to demonstrate PARAID’s energy savings. 

We chose a web server workload from the UCLA 
Computer Science Department. Since the web content 
is stored in a decentralized fashion via NFS mounts, we 
only report the hardware configuration of the top-level 
web server, which is a Sun Ultra-2 with 256 Mbytes of 
RAM, 200 Mhz UltraSPARC I CPU, one 2-Gbyte sys- 
tem disk and one 18-Gbyte external SCSI disk, running 
Apache 1.3.27. Activity was captured from August 10, 
2006 to August 16, 2006. Various NFS file systems 
contained approximately 32 Gbytes of data and ~S00K 
files. We recreated the file system based on the refer- 
enced files in the trace. For each full path referenced, 
every directory in the full path and the file was created 
according to the order of replay. The file blocks stored 
on the web server were refilled with random bits. Also, 
the replay did not include dynamic file content, which 
accounts for relatively few references in this trace. 

We chose a 30-hour trace starting from 6 PM, Au- 
gust 12, 2006. The duration included 95K requests, 
with 4.2 Gbytes of data, of which 255 Mbytes are 
unique. Although the workload is light, it captures the 
essence of read-mostly cyclic loads and sheds light on 
PARAID system behaviors, gear-shifting overhead, and 
the practical implementation limits on power savings. 


6.3 Web Trace Replay Experimental Settings 


PARAID was compared with a RAID-0 device. The 
PARAID device used 5 disks, with 2 disks in gear 1, 
and 5 disks in gear 2. Both client and server were re- 
booted before each experiment, and PARAID was con- 
figured to start with the lowest gear, with gear content 
pre-populated. The client replayed trace log entries to 
the server. Due to the hardware mismatch and light 
trace workload, the collected trace was accelerated at 
different speeds to illustrate the range of possible sav- 
ings with different levels of workloads. Experiments 
included a 256x speedup, which is close to a zero-think- 
time model, translating to 241 requests/second. With 
this reference point, we lowered the speedup factor to 
128x and 64x, which correspond to 121 and 60 re- 
quests/second. All three loads offer few opportunities 
for the entire 5-disk RAID to be power-switched as a 
whole. Timing dependent on human interactions, such 
as the time between user mouse clicks on links (ze. 
reference intervals by the same IP) was not accelerated. 
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6.4 Power Savings 


Figure 6.4.1 compares the power consumption of 
PARAID and RAID-0. Due to the effects of averaging, 
power spikes are not visible. 
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Figure 6.4.1: Power consumption for web replay. 


PARAID demonstrates a 34% overall savings (ratios of 
areas under the curves) at 64x. The results approxi- 
mately match the 33 - 42% range based on equation (2), 
indicating that further load reduction will yield limited 
energy benefits. However, turning off 3 out of 5 drives 
achieves nowhere near 60% energy savings, for 
PARAID or other RAID systems that save power by 
spinning down disks. Powering off a disk only stopped 
it from spinning its platter and therefore only the 12V 
line was shut off. Power was still needed for the 5V 
line that powered the electronics, so that it could listen 
for a power-up command and pass commands along the 
daisy-chained SCSI cable. 

Based on our measurements, spinning up a disk can 
consume 20-24W. Also, a spun-down disk still con- 
sumes 2.9W, noticeably higher than the 1.0W to 2.5W 
extracted from various datasheets and used in many 
simulations ,[GURU03, HUANO3, PINH04, ZHU04, 
ZHU04B, ZHU05]. The results show that variations in 
physical characteristics can change the expected energy 
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savings significantly. In our case, if we replace our 
Fujitsu [FUJI06] with the commonly cited IBM Ultras- 
tar 36Z15 [IBMO06], we anticipate an additional 5% 
energy savings. 

The second observation is that the traffic pattern 
observed in the web log does not correlate well with the 
disk power consumption. Although this finding reveals 
more about the nature of caching than the energy bene- 
fits of PARAID, it does suggest the value of further 
investigations into the relationship between server-level 
activities and after-cache device-level activities. 

Table 6.4.1 summarizes the overall PARAID en- 
ergy savings. 


Speed-up Power savings 
256x (241 req/sec) 10% 
128x (121 req/sec) 28% 


64x (60 req/sec) 34% 
Table 6.4.1: Percent energy saved for web replay. 


6.5 Performance 


Latency: Figure 6.5.3 shows the CDFs of per-request 
latency, which measures the time from the last byte of 
the request sent from the client to the first byte of data 
received at the client. 
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Figure 6.5.3: Latency for web replay. 


As expected, when playing back the trace at high 
speed, PARAID spent more time at the high gear and 
used the original RAID-5 disk layout, and the latency 
CDFs matched closely. The average latency is within 
2.7% (~840ms). The data path overhead of PARAID is 
negligible (Section 8). 

When the load was light at 64x, PARAID spent 
most of the time at the lower gear. PARAID-O0 had to 
use 2 disks to consolidate requests for 5 disks. As a 
result, the average latency PARAID-0 was 80ms com- 
pared to 33ms of RAID-0. However, a web end user 
should not notice the response time difference during 
light loads. 

Bandwidth: Figure 6.5.4 shows the bandwidth 
over time, which measures the number of bytes trans- 
ferred in a 30-minute interval, divided by the time the 
client spent waiting for any request to complete within 
the same interval. 
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Figure 6.5.4: Bandwidth for web replay. 


As expected, when PARAID operates mostly in low 
gear, having fewer active disks leads to lower band- 
width numbers during light loads (Figure 6.5.4 (c)), 24 
MB/sec as opposed to 31 MB/sec for RAID-0. How- 
ever, during the time intervals when PARAID operates 
in high gear, the peak load bandwidth matches well 
with the original RAID (within 1.3% of 32MB/sec). 
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Note that due to time-based data alignment and averag- 
ing effects, Figure 6.5.4 (a) only shows a close band- 
width match when PARAID’s high-gear performance 
dominates within a time bracket. Section 7 will also 
explore request-based alignment to demonstrate band- 
width matching. 

Gear-switching statistics: Table 6.5.1 summa- 
rizes various PARAID gear-switching statistics for the 
web replay experiment. Clearly, PARAID spends more 
time in the low gear as the intensity of workload de- 
creases with the replay speed. Also, each gear switch 
introduces up to 0.1% extra system I/Os. Interestingly, 
frequent gear switches can reduce the per-switch cost 
down to 0.041%, since less time is available for updates 
to accumulate at a given gear. 


256x 128x 64x 
Number of gear switches [oz 8.0 2.0 
% time spent in low gear 52% 88% 98% 


% extra I/Os for update propagations 0.63% _ 0.37% _0.21% 
Table 6.5.1: PARAID gear-switching statistics for 
web replay. 


7 HP Cello99 Replay 


The HP Cello99 trace [HP06] is a SCSI-controller-level 
trace collected by the HP Storage Research Lab from 
January 14 to December 31, 1999. The Cello99 data 
represents [O-intensive activity with writes, which is in 
contrast to the read-mostly UCLA web with lighter 
traffic. The traced machine had 4 PA-RISC CPUs, and 
some devices are md devices, so we had to extract a 
trace that neither overwhelms our system nor produces 
too little traffic. The spc formatted trace file was gen- 
erated from the Cello99 data using SRT2txt, a pro- 
gram that comes with the HP Cello99 data. The gener- 
ated trace file was further trimmed so that only the ac- 
tivity associated with lun 2 was used. Also, we 
looked for traces with cyclic behaviors. The extracted 
trace contains 50 hours beginning on September 12, 
1999, consisting of ~1.5M requests, totaling 12 GB 
(stored in 110K unique blocks). 


7.1 Cello99 Experimental Settings 


PARAID was compared this time with a RAID-5 de- 
vice. We used a 3-disk gear and 5-disk gear, each reus- 
ing the RAID-5 disk layout and reliability mechanisms. 
The Cello99 trace was replayed on the server at 128x, 
64x, and 32x speedup factors to vary the intensity of 
workloads, corresponding to 1020, 548, and 274 re- 
quests/second. The energy measurement framework is 
the same as depicted in Figure 6.1.1. The server was 
rebooted before each run, with PARAID configured to 
start in the lowest gear. 


7.2 Power Savings 


Figure 7.2.1 compares the power consumptions of 
PARAID and RAID-5. PARAID demonstrates a sin- 
gle- point-in-time savings of 30% at 128x speedup (~13 
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hours into the replay) and a 13% overall power savings 
at 32x speedup. Equation (2) suggests a power saving 
range of 22 - 28%. Adjusted by the time spent at the 
high gear (no energy savings), PARAID should have 
saved 17 - 22% at 32x, 14 - 18% at 64x, and 10 - 13% 
at 128x. Based on Table 7.2.1, PARAID gear switches, 
update propagations, and the additional parity computa- 
tion incur about 4 — 10% of energy overhead, a future 
goal for optimization. Nevertheless, despite the heavy 
load of 270 — 1000 requests/second, PARAID can still 
conserve up to 13% of power. 
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Figure 7.2.1: Power consumption for Cello99. 


Figure 7.2.2 shows how gears are shifted based on 
the current gear utilization, on the percentage of busy 
gear seconds within a 32-second window, and adjusted 
utilization, as if the workload is using the low gear. 
PARAID consolidates the load spread among 5 disks to 
3 disks, so that disks 4 and 5 can be spun off, while 
disks 1 to 3 can operate at 10 — 40% utilization. The 
graph also reconfirms the lack of opportunities to 
power-switch the entire RAID for power savings. 
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Figure 7.2.2: Gear utilization for Cello99 replay. 
Utilization measures the percentage of busy time of 
the current gear. Adjusted utilization measures 
the percentage of busy time of the low gear if the 
workload is applied to the low gear. 


Speed-up Power savings 
128x (1024 req/sec) 3.5% 
64x (548 req/sec) 8.2% 
32x (274 req/sec) 13% 


Table 7.2.1: Percent energy saved for Cello99. 
7.3 Performance 


Completion time: Figure 7.3.1 shows the CDFs of 
completion time (from the time of PARAID forwarding 
a request to the moment the corresponding complete 
callback function is invoked). Latency is more difficult 
to measure since blocks are served out of order, and 
individual blocks from various disks need to be de- 
muxed to the corresponding multi-block request to 
gather latency information. Therefore, completion 
time, which is also the worst-case bound for latency, 1s 
used. 

Unlike the latency CDFs from the web trace, the 
completion time CDFs of Cello99 showed very similar 
trends between PARAID and RAID-5, and Figure 7.3.1 
presents only the high 90 percentile. At 32x, since 


PARAID spends more time at the lower gear, its la- 
tency is 26% slower than RAID-5 (1.8ms vs. 1.4ms). 
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Figure 7.3.1: Completion time for Cello99. 


We examined the decompositions of I/Os. Al- 
though only 51% of bytes are accessed at high gear, 
they account for 97% of unique bytes. During the light- 
load periods, such as between the 6" and 27" hour, only 
29Mbytes of unique data were referenced. Given that 
each powered disk can use 5Mbytes of on-disk cache, 
the bandwidth degradation of PARAID at low gear is 
significantly dampened by low-level caches. Therefore, 
the shape of the completion time CDF's is dominated by 
the high-gear operation, which uses the same RAID-5. 

Figure 7.3.2 shows the bandwidth comparisons be- 
tween PARAID and RAID-5. Note that these graphs 
are aligned by request numbers to emphasize that 60% 
of requests that occur during the peak load have the 
same bandwidth. Whenever PARAID is at high gear, 
the peak bandwidth is within 1% of RAID-5 (23 
MB/sec). The low average bandwidth at high load pe- 
riods reflects small average request sizes. During peri- 
ods of light loads, the high bandwidth of both PARAID 
and RAID-5 reaffirms the enhanced role of low-level 
caches during light loads. Since PARAID did not use 
the SCSI controller, which contains additional cache, 
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the bandwidth degradation of PARAID at low gear is 
likely to be further dampened. When PARAID oper- 
ates at low replay speed and spends most of its time in 
the low gear, the average bandwidth degrades as ex- 
pected (12 MB/sec vs. 21 MB/sec for RAID-5). 
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Figure 7.3.2: Bandwidth for Cello99. 


Gear-switching statistics: Table 7.3.1 summa- 
rizes various PARAID gear-switching statistics for the 
Cello99 replay experiment. Again, PARAID spends 
more time in the low gear with reduced workload with 
decreasing playback speed. Due to heavy updates, each 


gear switch needs to incur an extra 1.3% to 3.9% of 


system I/Os. Fortunately, gear shifting occurs either 
before the system becomes highly loaded or is about to 
downshift due to the upcoming period of light loads. 
Therefore, these extra I/Os can be effectively absorbed 
by PARAID with spare I/O capacity, which may other- 
wise be left unused. 


128x 64x 32x 
Number of gear switches 6.0 5.6 5.4 
% time spent in low gear 47% T4% 88% 


% extra I/Os for update propagations — 8.0% — 15% 21% 
Table 7.3.1: PARAID gear-switching statistics for 


Cello99. 
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8 PostMark Benchmark 


The PostMark synthetic benchmark generates ISP-style 
workloads that stress a storage device’s peak perform- 
ance for its read- and _ write-intensive activity 
[KATC97]. Running PostMark with PARAID starting 
at the lowest gear can be indicative of the overhead and 
latency of gear shifts during a request burst. The Post- 
Mark Benchmark was run directly on the server. 
PARAID propagated updates synchronously during 
gear shifts. 

Figure 8.1 presents PostMark results comparing the 
elapsed times of RAID 5, PARAID starting with the 
highest gear, and PARAID starting with the lowest gear 
under three different benchmark configurations. 
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Figure 8.1: PostMark results for a RAID-5 device 
compared to a PARAID device starting in the high- 
est gear and starting in the lowest gear. 


For different PostMark configurations, PARAID start- 
ing with the highest gear demonstrates performance 
similar to RAID 5, which reflects the preserved layout 
of underlying RAID and minimal disturbances to 
the md data path. Figure 8.2 shows that as expected, 
PARAID does not save energy at the highest gear. 
PARAID energy savings is primarily from low gear 
settings. 
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Figure 8.2: The PostMark power consumption re- 
sults for a RAID-5 device compared to a PARAID 
device starting in the highest gear and starting in the 
lowest gear. The experiment contains 20K files and 
100K transactions. 


Figure 8.1 also compares the performance of 
RAID-5 with PARAID starting in the lowest gear. It 
demonstrates how the current up-shift policy prevents 
PARAID from being responsive to short bursts. The 
slowdown factor is about 13% due to up-shift overhead. 
The most responsive approach is to up-shift whenever a 
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burst is encountered. However, this would cause too 
many gear shifts throughout a day. Our observations 
suggest that daily cyclic workloads cause few gear 
shifts, so this overhead is unnoticeable. We plan to 
explore online algorithms to improve the responsive- 
ness to burst loads while minimizing the number of 
gear shifts. 

Table 8.1 demonstrates that PARAID in either con- 
figuration incurs similar CPU and system overhead 
when compared to RAID-5. 


Mean% CPU Mean % System 
RAID-5 3.24% 41.18% 
PARAID high gear 3.11% 41.60% 
PARAID low gear 3.08% 41.93% 


Table 8.1: PostMark CPU and system overhead for 
RAID-5, PARAID starting in the highest gear and 
PARAID starting in the lowest gear. The experi- 
ment contains 20K files and 100K transactions. 


9 Related Work 


Most energy-reduction studies have addressed mobile 
computing [DOUG95, HELM96]. Recently, energy 
reduction for servers has also generated interest. Vari- 
ous approaches range from the hardware and RAID 
levels to the file system and server levels. 

Reducing power consumption in hard disks: 
Carrera, et al. [CARRO3] suggest using hypothetical 
two-speed disks. During periods of high load, the disk 
runs at maximum speed and power. During periods of 
light load, the disk spins at a lower speed and possibly 
idles. They report simulated disk energy savings be- 
tween 15% to 22% for web servers and proxy servers, 
with throughput degradation of less than 5%. 

FS2 [HUANOS] replicates blocks on a single disk 
to improve performance and reduce energy consump- 
tion via reducing seek time. FS2 reports up to 34% 
improvement in performance. The computed disk 
power consumption for per disk access also shows a 
71% reduction. Since FS2 does not attempt to spin 
down disks, and since PARAID has spare storage for 
disks in high gears due to skewed striping (Figure 
3.1.1), FS2 can be used on disks in high gears to extend 
PARAID’s power savings. 

Energy-efficient RAIDs: Hibernator [ZHU05] 
aims to reduce the energy consumption of RAIDs with- 
out degrading performance through the use of multi- 
speed disks. According to demand, data blocks are 
placed at different tiers of disks spinning at different 
speeds. A novel disk-block distribution scheme moves 
disk content among tiers to match disk speeds. When 
performance guarantees are violated, Hibernator spins 
disks at full speed to meet the demand. In simulation, 
Hibernator shows up to 65% energy savings. 

Unlike Hibernator, PARAID is designed for exist- 
ing server-class disks, and the minimum deployment 
granularity can be a small RAID on a typical server. 
Also, legacy systems can deploy PARAID via a soft- 
ware patch. As one consequence, some of the PARAID 


disks running at the lowest gear have few power-saving 
options. The future ubiquity of multi-speed disks will 
allow PARAID to explore further energy savings when 
running at the lowest gear. 

MAID [COLA02] assumes that the majority of the 
data is being kept primarily for archival purposes, and 
its energy savings are based on the migration of this 
inactive majority to rarely used disks that fill a role 
similar to tape archives. PARAID, on the other hand, 
assumes that all data must be available at a high speed 
at all times. PARAID’s techniques could be used on 
MAID's relatively few active disks to further improve 
the performance of that system. 

Popular data concentration (PDC) [PINH04] saves 
energy by observing the relative popularity of data. 
PDC puts the most popular data on the first disk, the 
second most popular on the second disk, etc. Disks are 
powered off in PDC based on an idleness threshold. 
Without striping, PDC does not exploit disk parallel- 
ism. 

In the absence of disk striping, the power-aware 
cache-management policy (PA-LRU) [ZHU04] saves 
power by caching data blocks from the less active disks. 
Lengthening the access interval for less active disks 
allows them to be powered off for longer durations. 
Partition-based cache-management policy (PB-LRU) 
[ZHU04B] divides the cache into separate partitions for 
each disk. Each partition is managed separately by a 
replacement algorithm such as LRU. PB-LRU provides 
energy savings of 16%, similar to that of PA-LRU. 

EERAID [LI04] and its variant, RIMAC [YAO06], 
assume the use of a nonvolatile cache at the disk- 
controller level and the knowledge of cache content to 
conserve energy in RAIDs. Both lengthen disk idle pe- 
riods by using nonvolatile disk controller cache to delay 
writes and computing parity or data-block content on 
the fly. Both spin down at most one disk for RAID-5, 
which limits their power savings. 

[PINH06] generalizes RIMAC to erasure encoding 
schemes and demonstrates energy savings up to 61% in 
simulated tests. This approach defines and separates 
the primary data from the redundant data and stores 
them on separate disks. Then, the system makes redun- 
dant data unavailable at times to save energy. Writes 
are buffered via nonvolatile RAM. 

Energy-aware’ storage systems: BlueFS 
[NIGHO5], a distributed file system, uses a flexible 
cache hierarchy to decide when and where to access 
data based on the energy characteristics of each device. 
Through empirical measurements, BlueFS achieved a 
55% reduction in file system energy usage. Adding 
PARAID to BlueFS can improve energy benefits. 

The Conquest-2 file system [XU03] uses nonvola- 
tile RAM to store small files to save energy consumed 
by disks. PARAID can be readily used as a counterpart 
to serve large files while conserving energy. 

Saving power in server clusters: Chase, et al. 
[CHASO1] and Pinheiro, et al. [PINHO1] have 
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developed methods for energy-conscious — server 
switching to improve the efficiency of server clusters at 
low request loads. They have reported energy 
reductions rangin from 29% to 43% for Webserver 
workloads. 

PARAID can be combined with the server 
paradigm, so that over-provisioned servers used to 
cushion highly bursty loads or pre-powered to 
anticipate load increases can turn off many PARAID 
drives. Since powering on disks is much faster than 
booting servers, PARAID incurs less latency to respond 
to traffic bursts. 

When traffic loads involve a mixture of reads and 
writes, disk switching in PARAID provides localized 
data movement and reduces stress on the network 
infrastructure. Also, PARAID can be deployed on 
individual machines without distributed coordination. 

Other alternatives: Instead of implementing 
PARAID, one might use HP AutoRAID’s ability to 
reconfigure to emulate PARAID’s behavior [WILK95]. 
However, one fundamental difference is _ that 
reconfiguring a RAID with D disks to D - / disks under 
AutoRAID requires restriping all content stored on D 
disks, while PARAID can restripe the content from a 
partial stripe, in this case | disk. 


10 Ongoing Work 


PARAID is still a work in progress. First, although 
PARAID exploits cyclic fluctuations of workload to 
conserve energy, our experience with workloads sug- 
gests that it is difficult to predict the level of benefit 
based on the traffic volume, the number of requests, the 
number of unique bytes, the peak-to-trough traffic ra- 
tios, and the percentage of reads and writes. We are 
interested in measuring PARAID with diverse work- 
loads to develop further understandings of PARAID’s 
behavior. Also, we plan to test PARAID with other 
types of workloads, such as on-line transaction process- 
ing [UMASO06]. 

Currently, PARAID is not optimized. The selec- 
tion of the number of gears, the number of disks in each 
gear, and gear-shifting policies are somewhat arbitrary. 
Since empirical measurement is unsuitable for explor- 
ing a large parameter space, we are constructing a 
PARAID-validated simulation for this purpose, which 
will allow more exploration of parameters. At the same 
time, we are investigating analytical approaches to de- 
velop online algorithms with provable optimality. 

We will modify our disk synchronization scheme 
to explore asynchronous update propagation, allowing 
newly powered-on drives to serve requests immedi- 
ately. We plan to implement selective recovery 
schemes for intermediary gears to speed up cascaded 
recovery (Currently, PARAID-S5, as used in this paper, 
recovers 2.7x slower than RAID-S5.), and also to incor- 
porate the S.M.A.R.T tools [TOOL05] for disk health 
monitoring, allowing more informed decisions on ra- 
tioning power cycles, and rotation of the gear- 
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membership of disks. Finally, we plan to mirror a 
PARAID server to FSU’s department server for live 
testing, deploy PARAID in a real-world environment, 
and compare PARAID with other energy-saving alter- 
natives. 


11 Lessons Learned 


The idea of PARAID was born as a simple concept to 
mimic the analogy of gear-shifting, which conserves 
fuel in vehicles. However, turning this concept into a 
kernel component for practical deployment has been 
much more difficult than we anticipated. 

First, our early design and prototype of PARAID 
involved cloning and modifying RAID-0. As a result, 
we had to bear the burden of inventing replication- 
based reliability mechanisms to match different RAID 
levels. Our second-generation design can reuse the 
RAID encoding scheme, making the evolution of new 
RAID levels independent of PARAID. Although the 
resulting energy savings and performance characteris- 
tics were comparable in both implementations, 
PARAID’s structural complexity, development time, 
and deployment potential improved in the new design. 

Second, measuring energy consumption is difficult 
because of data-alignment problems and a lack of inte- 
grated tools. With continuous logging, aligning data 
sets is largely manual. For multi-threaded experiments 
and physical disks, the alignment of data sets near the 
end of the experiment is significantly poorer than it was 
at the beginning. Early results obtained from averages 
were not explicable, since unaligned square waves can 
be averaged into non-square shapes. 

Third, measuring systems under normal loads is 
harder than under peak loads. Replaying traces as 
quickly as possible was not an option, and we had to 
explore different speedup factors to see how PARAID 
reacts to loads changes. Since server loads have con- 
stant streams of requests, we cannot simply skip idle 
periods [PEEK05], because such opportunities are rela- 
tively infrequent. Worse, consolidated workloads are 
carried by fewer powered-on components with less par- 
allelism, further lengthening the measurement time. 

Fourth, modern systems are complex. As modern 
hardware and operating systems use more complex op- 
timizations, our perception of system behaviors increas- 
ingly deviates from their actual behaviors. Memory 
caching can reduce disk activity, while file systems can 
increase the burstiness of RAID traffic arrivals due to 
delayed write-back policies. Disks are powered with 
spikes of current, making it difficult to compute power 
consumption as the areas under the spike. Disk drives 
can still consume a significant amount of power even 
when they are spun down. 

Fifth, matching the trace environment to our 
benchmarking environment is difficult. If we use a 
memory size larger than that of the trace machine, we 
may encounter very light disk activity. The opposite 
can saturate the disks and achieve no power savings. 
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Cyclic workload patterns before the cache may poorly 
reflect the patterns after the cache. Additionally, traces 
might not have been made using RAIDs, some traces 
might be old, and the RAID geometry might not match 
our hardware settings. The base system might have 
multiple CPUs, which makes it difficult to judge 
whether a single modern CPU is powerful enough. 
Although the research community is well aware of 
these problems, the solutions still seem to be achieved 
largely by trial and error. 


12 Conclusion 


PARAID is a storage system designed to save energy 
for large computing installations that currently rely 
upon RAID systems to provide fast, reliable data stor- 
age. PARAID reuses standard RAID-levels without 
special hardware, while decreasing their energy use by 
34%. Since PARAID is not currently optimized, and 
since we measured only 5 drives (among which at least 
2 are always powered), we believe that an optimized 
version of PARAID with many disks could achieve 
significantly more energy savings. 

A second important conclusion arises from the re- 
search described in this paper. Actual implementation 
and measurement of energy-savings systems is vital, 
since many complex factors such as caching policies, 
memory pressure, buffered writes, file-system-specific 
disk layouts, disk arm scheduling, and many physical 
characteristics of disk drives are difficult to capture 
fully and validate simultaneously using only simulation. 
Also, implementations need to address compatibility 
with legacy systems, the use of commodity hardware, 
and empirical evaluation techniques, all of which are 
necessary for practical deployments. 

Unfortunately, our research also shows that there 
are considerable challenges to performing such experi- 
ments. We overcame several unforeseen difficulties in 
obtaining our test results, and had to invent techniques 
to do so. This experience suggests the value of devel- 
oping standard methods of measuring the energy con- 
sumption of computer systems and their components 
under various conditions. We believe this is another 
fruitful area for study. 
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Abstract 


Present day applications that require reliable data stor- 
age use one of five commonly available RAID levels to 
protect against data loss due to media or disk failures. 
With a marked rise in the quantity of stored data and no 
commensurate improvement in disk reliability, a greater 
variety is becoming necessary to contain costs. Adding 
new RAID codes to an implementation becomes cost 
prohibitive since they require significant development, 
testing and tuning efforts. We suggest a novel solution 
to this problem: a generic RAID Engine and Optimizer 
(REO). It is generic in that it works for any XOR-based 
erasure (RAID) code and under any combination of sec- 
tor or disk failures. REO can systematically deduce a 
least cost reconstruction strategy for a read to lost pages 
or for an update strategy for a flush of dirty pages. Us- 
ing trace driven simulations we show that REO can au- 
tomatically tune I/O performance to be competitive with 
existing RAID implementations. 


1 Introduction 


Until recently, protecting customer data from loss due 
to media failure and/or device failures meant storing it 
using one of five RAID levels [32]. To handle higher 
performance and reliability needs of customers, storage 
vendors have deployed hierarchical codes like RAID 51. 
These codes are offered as a result of juggling the in- 
herent risk-reward trade-off from a software engineering 
standpoint and not out of any merits, whether in stor- 
age efficiency or performance. Since these codes can 
be composed by re-using e.g., hierarchically, the basic 
RAID set, source code added was minimal. This meant 
that product marketing needs could be satisfied with low 
test expense. 

There were good reasons why only a few RAID codes 
were supported in traditional RAID controller imple- 
mentations (firmware). Firmware complexity grows 
with every supported RAID code, increasing develop- 
ment and test costs. When firmware becomes a large 
collection of specific cases it becomes hard to do path 
length optimizations. From a software maintainability 
standpoint, a collection of if... then... else... code blocks 
makes firmware readability harder and more prone to 
bugs. Each roll out of a RAID code potentially requires 
field upgrades. 


Since deploying firmware changes is painful there is a 
general mindset to avoid it at all costs. However, re- 
cent trends in storage technology and customer focus 
are forcing a re-evaluation. First, no single RAID code 
satisfies all aspects of data storage. Supporting a vari- 
ety of RAID codes becomes valuable for effective in- 
formation lifecyle management where data should be 
stored at performance, reliability and efficiency levels 
that are proportionate to its business value. Second, 
the nature of reference data is that while the dataset 
grows from gigabytes to petabytes its reliability must re- 
main relatively constant. Using the same RAID code 
for all sizes is not practical since disk failures grow with 
capacity[8, 36]. A third reason is the growing popular- 
ity of modular systems where bricks [17] are the build- 
ing blocks to systems that scale in capacity and perfor- 
mance [36, 31, 2, 37]. Some of these systems [11] even 
simplify management using fail-in-place strategies. An- 
other trend is to use low cost serial ATA (SATA) disks 
in building large systems [26]. SATA disks have hard 
error rates that are 10x higher than comparable SCSI 
disks [10, 18] while being 30-50% cheaper. Providing 
high data reliability using less reliable disks requires a 
greater variety of RAID codes. 


In light of the tension to provide a variety of RAID 
codes without compromising the quality, performance, 
and maintainability of the firmware, we can draw up a 
list of requirements for an ideal solution: (1) It should al- 
low for adding new RAID codes without firmware com- 
plexity, (2) It should easily support popular RAID codes 
e.g., XOR-based ones which can be implemented effi- 
ciently in hardware and/or software, (3) It should auto- 
matically handles any RAID code related error handling 
e.g., read error to a failed sector or disk, (4) Since error 
handling constitutes a large fraction of any RAID im- 
plementation, ideally, the solution should fold fault-free 
and fault-ridden cases into common code paths. (4) It 
should simplify nested error paths e.g., in the process 
of reconstructing a lost block due to a previous failure, 
a new sector or disk failure is discovered. While the 
successful completion can occur only if the RAID code 
permits, an ideal solution must figure out automatically 
how to do reconstructions. (5) It should automatically 
tune I/O performance by leveraging dynamic state e.g., 
cached pages. (6) It should offer informal arguments for 
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correctness, if not formally provable. 

Our contributions 

We present our efforts at building a generic RAID En- 
gine and Optimizer (REO) fits the above requirements. 
It is generic in that it works for any XOR-based erasure 
(RAID) codes (including N-way mirroring) and under 
any combination of sector or disk failures. In a typi- 
cal deployment REO routines are invoked by the block 
data cache in the I/O stack to read, write, scrub, re- 
build, or migrate data stored on disks using RAID codes. 
REO can systematically deduce reconstruction and up- 
date strategies and execute them. In addition, an online 
optimizer within REO can select a least cost strategy for 
every read or write based on the current cache content. 
This optimizer can be configured to minimize any sys- 
tem level objective e.g., disk I/O or memory bus usage. 
By parameterizing fault state, REO can eliminate myr- 
iads of cases including those involving nested recovery 
into a single code path. Finally, by building on results 
that have been formally proved, we can informally ar- 
gue about the correctness of REO. 

This paper is structured into a high level overview of 
REO (Section 3) followed by detailed description (Sec- 
tions 4- 6). While these sections focus on read and 
write operations, Section 7 discusses scrub, rebuild, and 
migrate. An evaluation of the efficacy of optimization 
is discussed in Section 8. Some adaptations to future 
trends in I/O architecture are presented in Section 9. 


2 Related work 


There has been no dearth of RAID codes proposed until 
now e.g., EVENODD[3], generalized EVENODD [4], 
X-code [42], RDP [12], WEAVER [19]. Recently, there 
have been a few non-XOR code implementations [8, 33] 
but these have remained niches since they offer no spe- 
cial advantage over the simplicity of XOR based codes. 
One past effort that has focused on_ providing 
firmware environments that permit rapid prototyping 
and evaluation of redundant disk array architectures was 
RAIDframe[14]. It modularized the basic functions that 
differentiate RAID architectures — mapping, encoding 
and caching. Such a decomposition allowed each aspect 
to be modified independently creating new designs. Ar- 
ray operations were modeled as directed acyclic graphs 
(DAGs), which specified the architectural dependencies 
(and execution) between primitives. While it allowed 
a structure to specify exception handling, RAIDframe 
lacked any ability to automatically tune performance. 
Recently, RAID system-on-chip (SOC) _ prod- 
ucts [27], [6] and [25] have become available. The 
Aristos SOC, which exemplifies this category, contains 
an embedded processor, DMA/XOR engines and 
host and disk interface logic. Since the processor is 
programmable it is conceivable that they could support 
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a variety of RAID codes. However, the problem with 
it is that all error paths must be specified as callbacks 
(much like RAIDframe) which must be written by the 
developer. Further, it is unclear to us how automated (if 
at all) the performance tuning is. 


3 Overview 


REO is a set of routines invoked by a (block or file) data 
cache when reading or writing data toa RAID coded vol- 
ume e.g., RAID 1, RAID 5, EVENODD, etc., as shown 
in Figure 1. In it, applications generate read and write 
requests to the I/O subsystem that are serviced by a data 
cache. With write-back caching, application writes are 
copied to pages in the data cache and marked dirty. At a 
later time, as determined by the page replacement policy, 
dirty pages are flushed (written out) to disks. With read 
caching, when possible, application reads are served out 
of the data cache. On a read miss, the cache first fetches 
the data from the disk(s) and then, returns it to the ap- 
plication. Most data caches dynamically partition write- 
back and read pages to handle a variety of application 
workloads. In many RAID controllers and filers [23] the 
write-back cache is protected from unexpected power 


failure. 
Application | 


read, write 


read, flush (write), 
rebuild, migrate, scrub 















sk read, disk-write 


Figure 1: Figure shows a typical deployment of REO 
within the I/O stack. One or more applications generate 
read or write calls to RAID coded volumes. These re- 
quests are first attempted to be served by the block data 
cache. If a read miss occurs or a page needs to be flushed 
then, REO routines are invoked. REO routines include 
RAID housekeeping functions like rebuild, migrate and 
scrub. These routines can support any RAID code, under 
any set of sector or disk failures while simultaneously 
considering the current cache state. 
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3.1 Use cases for REO 


REO routines are invoked by the data cache in four sce- 
narios: 


1. Read on a miss (reo_read): The virtualized 
block address of the requested page(s) is translated 
to its physical block address within the identified 
disk. In the fault-free case, disk read(s) is issued. If 
that disk (or particular sectors within it) has failed 
then, a reconstruction must be done by REO by 
reading related blocks according to the RAID code. 
Sometimes, reconstruction is impossible in which 
case a read error is returned. 

2. Flush a dirty page (reo_write): When the cache 
replacement policy has picked a victim (dirty) page 
to be written to the disk, the virtual block address of 
the victim is translated to its physical block address 
within the identified disk. REO must identify the 
dependent parity block(s) from the RAID code in- 
formation and figure out how to update them. This 
use case covers write-through writes e.g., when 
write-back caching is disabled. 

3. Rebuild a lost page (reo_rebuild): Generated 
by an internal housekeeping routine to repair lost 
data (due to sector or disk failure), REO must first 
reconstruct the lost page using the redundant infor- 
mation within the RAID code and then, write it to a 
new location. Rebuild can be viewed as a compos- 
ite operation — reconstruct read followed by write. 

4. Migrate a page (reo_migrate): Triggered by 
an administrative action, migration is invoked to 
change the RAID code of a set of pages. Migra- 
tion includes varying the span (rank) of disks (8- 
disk RAID 5 to 5-disk RAID 5) and changing the 
RAID code (RAID 5 to EVENODD). Like rebuild, 
migration can be viewed as a composition — read, 
using the old code, followed by write, using the 
new code. 


Since rebuild and migrate are compositions, we focus 
primarily on describing reo_read and reo_write 
operations. We defer discussing reo_rebuild and 
reo_migrate to Section 7. 


3.2 Two components of REO 


REO routines can be functionally partitioned into two 
components: a RAID Engine which figures out what is 
to be done, and an Execution Engine which figures out 
how it gets done. Figure 2 sketches this breakdown. The 
RAID engine transforms the input arguments into an I/O 
plan which comprises a set of blocks to be read, a set to 
be XOR-ed, and a set to be written. Such an I/O plan is 
input to the execution engine which issues the necessary 
disk reads and writes and XOR operations. 

In addition to the basic operation type (reo_read or 


Operation + arguments 
(read, write, rebuild, migrate) 


Clean and dirty pages in 
W-neighbourhood, Cv, dv 


RAID Code, G 
(generator matrix) 








Layout 
(Rotation, Stripe size, 
element size...) 


Fault configuration, 5 

(Disk/sectors failed) 
Modify 

—— — -Re-submit— — . | 


| 
If error due to ; 


_----: (new) disk or — 
sector failure 


RAID Engine 


Optimization objective 
(Minimize disk IO, 
minimize memory BW...) 


Optimizer 
1O plan = (Read-set, XOR-set, Write-set) 


Execution 
Engine 


Disk reads, writes 


Figure 2: Figure shows a component breakdown of REO 
into a RAID Engine and Execution Engine. The RAID 
Engine takes inputs to compute an I/O plan. All its in- 
puts are readily available within the meta-data, system 
data structures and/or cache directory. An I/O plan in- 
cludes a set of pages that must be read from the disks, 
a set of pages that must be XOR-ed, and a set of pages 
that must be written. Depending on the inputs some of 
these sets may be empty. The Execution Engine detects 
and handles error handling during the execution of an 
I/O plan. If it encounters any errors then, it aborts the 
I/O plan, modifies the fault configuration vector, and re- 
submits the operation to the RAID Engine. An online 
Optimizer within the RAID Engine selects strategies that 
suit a configured system level objective. 


reo_write) and their arguments — the page(s) block 
address, starting virtual block address, and number of 
bytes to be read or written — the RAID Engine requires 
the following inputs to generate the I/O plan: 


e A concise description of the RAID code, available 
from the meta-data. 

e A description of the physical arrangement of blocks 
in the RAID code called the layout, available from 
the meta-data. 

e A description of known sector or disk failures 
called the fault configuration, available from sys- 
tem managed data structures. 

e A list of clean and dirty pages presently in the data 
cache surronding the page(s) to be read or written, 
available from the data cache directory. 


A final input to the RAID Engine is a resource opti- 
mization objective. This can include (but not limited to) 
criteria like minimizing disk I/O or minimizing mem- 
ory bus bandwidth. This input guides the Optimizer, a 
component within the RAID Engine, whenever it has a 
choice of strategies for any read or write. 
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Strategy A 


Disk | Disk 2 Disk 3 Disk 4 Disk 5 


Strategy B 





Lett symmetric RAIDS on 5 disks 


Shaded dirty pages to be flushed 
No cached pages. 


(PI, P2. P2)=(PC, Pl, PC) 
Shaded pages on left to be read, 
Shaded pages on right to be written. 


(P1, P2, P2)=(PI. Pl, PC) 
Shaded pages on left to be read, 
Shaded pages on right to be written. 





Figure 3: Figure illustrating two (of a total of eight) strategies possible while flushing a set of dirty pages for a S-disk 
left-symmetric RAID 5 coded volume. On the left, the shaded pages show the dirty pages that are within a single 
stripe neighborhood of a victim page marked“X”. On the right, we show the resulting pages that would have to be 


read and written if one strategy were chosen over the other. 


The Optimizer has little variety for fault-free reads 
where the only reasonable option is to read the required 
page directly from the appropriate disk. For writes there 
can be more choices. Each choice can require a different 
number of disk reads and/or XOR operations. In such 
cases, the configured objective function is used by the 
optimizer to guide selection. 

Before starting on an I/O plan, the Execution Engine 
acquires all necessary page and stripe locks. Then, it 
carries out the plan in three phases: first, it submits the 
disk reads (if any); next, it performs the XOR operations 
(if any); finally, it submits the disk writes (if any). Dur- 
ing any of these steps, if it encounters failed sectors or 
disks, it re-submits the entire operation to the RAID En- 
gine along with the newly discovered fault state. In Fig- 
ure 2 shows this resubmission step. One advantage of 
such a structure is that the recovery code is no different 
from the main code path. 


3.3. Supporting mirrors 


One popular RAID code that, at a first glance, appears 
not to be XOR-based is RAID | and, more generally, N- 
way mirroring. However, such codes are technically de- 
generate cases of XOR-based erasure codes where each 
additional copy can be thought of as parity computed 
from the primary copy and implicit zero entries for a 
comparable erasure code (RAID | with RAID 5, 3-way 
mirror with EVENODD). Our RAID Engine leverages 
this to include support for mirrors and striped mirror 
codes like RAID 10. Without loss of generality, we as- 
sume that RAID codes have parity elements in the rest 
of the paper. 


3.4 A RAID 5 example 


Before describing the construction of reo_read and 
reo_write, we work through an example write that 
illustrates the choices available and how different I/O 
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plans entail different costs in terms of disk reads and 
writes and the number of XORs. Figure 3 illustrates this 
example for a left-symmetric RAID 5 code. In the left 
figure, say that the dirty pages within a one stripe neigh- 
bourhood of the victim page (marked “X”’) are shaded 
grey and flushed in a single operation. There are wo 
strategies possible to perform this operation (shown on 
right). Each strategy is illustrated by two sets of shaded 
pages — read pages on left and dirty pages on right. As- 
suming that a RAID controller can coalesce requests to 
contiguous blocks on a disk, the approach on the top la- 
belled “Strategy A” requires 4 reads, 6 writes, and 14 
pages of memory bus usage for XOR, while “Strategy 
B” requires 3 reads, 6 writes, and the transfer of 15 pages 
on the memory bus. 

Depending on the configured system level objective 
REO will choose between these two strategies. Strategy 
A would be appropriate if memory bus usage were to 
be minimized; Strategy B is better for disk I/O. The two 
strategies shown in Figure 3 are from a possible eight. 


4 RAID engine 


In order to describe the full construction of the RAID 
Engine we first discuss each of its inputs in greater de- 
tail. 


4.1 Inputs 


4.1.1 RAID code representation 


In XOR-based erasure codes (RAID codes) any redun- 
dant bit is a XOR of a number of data bits. For effi- 
ciency, this relationship is applied to fix-size chunks of 
bits called elements. An element typically consists of 
one or more consecutive pages on disk. Each page is 
made up of multiple sectors. An element can have ei- 
ther data or parity pages but not a mix of the two. A 
stripe is the set of data elements and all related par- 
ity elements. A parity element in a stripe is a XOR of 
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Disk | Disk 2 Disk 3 Disk 4 Disk 5 





Figure 4: Physical arrangement of a stripe for a 5-disk 
2-fault tolerant EVENODD code. Each strip contains 2 
elements. There are 6 data and 4 parity elements in this 
stripe. 





Figure 5: Generator matrix G for a 5-disk 2-fault tolerant 
EVENODD corresponding to its physical arrangement. 
The vertical lines mark column blocks that correspond to 
elements within a single strip. Here, the parity arrange- 
ment vector is (7,8,9, 10)’. 


some subset of data elements within that stripe. We say 
that the parity element depends on those data elements. 
The number of elements that comprise a stripe depends 
both on the number of disks (called rank) and the coding 
scheme. For example, the 2-fault tolerant EVENODD 
code over 5 devices has 10 elements in each stripe (Fig- 
ure 4). Within each stripe, e consecutive elements are 
arranged contiguously on each storage device forming a 
strip. For simplicity, we assume codes that have uniform 
sized elements and strips. 


The matrix representation of a RAID code is obtained 
by expressing the XOR relationships between data ele- 
ments and parity elements as a system of equations [28]. 
The matrix from such an organization is called its gen- 
erator matrix, G. It is a N x M binary matrix, where N 
is the number of data elements in a stripe and M is the 
total number of elements in a stripe (data and parity). 
A column of G corresponds to data or parity element in 
the stripe. A column component of G corresponding to 
a data element will usually have a single 1. For a par- 
ity element, the corresponding column component will 
have multiple 1’s, one for each dependent data element. 


If each element is k pages then, G can be rewritten 
in terms of pages instead of elements by replacing each 
element entry by an identity matrix of size k. Without 
loss of generality and for a simpler exposition we as- 
sume that each element corresponds to a single page and 
use the terms elements and pages interchangeably. 


4.1.2 Layout representation 


Layout is the physical (on disk) arrangement of data and 
parity pages within a stripe. Besides configuration pa- 
rameters like the size of each page, much of the layout 
can be discerned from the generator matrix G for the 
RAID code and e, the number of pages per strip. As 
mentioned in the previous section, G can be visualized as 
blocks of e columns, each block corresponding to physi- 
cal arrangement of a strip on the disk. When parity pages 
are interspersed with data pages the layout is interleaved. 
An example of an RAID code with interleaved layout is 
the X-Code proposed by Xu and Bruck [42] (Figure 8). 
Examples of codes with non-interleaved layouts include 
RAID 5 and EVENODD. 

For convenience, it is worthwhile to summarize the 
location of parity pages within a stripe in a vector of col- 
umn indicies corresponding to parity pages in G. We 
call this vector the parity arrangement vector of dimen- 
sion | x (M—N). 

To allow for even distribution of load across all disks 
many layouts are cyclically shifted i.e., columns of the 
basic codeword are rotated distributing the parity ele- 
ments evenly on all disks. This shifting can be repre- 
sented by a signed number s that defines the cyclical 
shift of strips per stripe. The sign encodes the shift direc- 
tion - negative for left-symmetric and positive for right- 
symmetric. Some layouts have no cyclical shifting an 
example of which is the WEAVER family described in 
Hafner [19] (Figure 8). 


4.1.3 Fault representation 


The failure state of a page can be derived from two 
sources - failure state of the disks and the bad sector ta- 
ble. Both kinds of failure might be either discovered or 
obtained from system meta-data. We encode the failure 
state of a set of n pages as the fault configuration vector f 
of dimension | x n, where an entry for page i is marked | 
if that page has failed, otherwise 0. The fault configura- 
tion vector gets modified if new errors are discovered in 
while executing an I/O plan. This is shown in Figure 2. 


4.1.4 Cache representation 


In a write-back cache, the victim (dirty) page is deter- 
mined by its replacement policy. While flushing the vic- 
tim it is efficient to simultaneously flush dirty pages that 
belong to the same stripe [38]. In REO, we extend this 
idea by defining a W-neighborhood for a victim page. 
This is defined as the set of all pages, clean or dirty, in 
the data cache that are in a 2W + | stripe window cen- 
tered around the victim’s stripe. This is shown in Fig- 
ure 6. By choosing W > 0, REO can batch flush requests 
of multiple pages thereby improving the throughput of 
the disks. 
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Figure 6: Figure sketches a W-neighborhood of a vic- 
tim page chosen by the cache replacement policy based 
on some page list (shown at the top). All dirty pages 
within this 2W + | stripe window (centered around the 
victim’s stripe) are written collectively at a time. Pres- 
ence of clean pages within the window are leveraged to 
reduce I/O or XOR. 


The set of pages in the W-neighborhood of a victim 
page can be partitioned into clean and dirty page sets. 
Each set can be encoded as a binary vector, with a | 
denoting the page in cache. We denote the two vectors - 
the clean data vector ev and the dirty data vector dv. 

For write-through operations 0-neighborhood is used. 


4.2 W/O plan output 


As Figure 2 shows, an I/O plan is output by the RAID 
Engine based on the inputs we have described. Formally, 
an I/O plan is a 3-tuple (r,X,w). r is a binary vector 
encoding the set of disk read operations necessary; | de- 
noting that that page needs to be read. Similarly, w is 
a binary vector encoding the set of disk write operations 
necessary. X is the set of XOR operations, each of which 
is a list of pages to be XOR-ed giving a resultant data or 
parity page. X can be encoded as a square matrix of di- 
mension M x M where a column component / describes 
the set of pages to be XOR-ed to compute parity page /. 


4.3 REO read 


If the pages needed can be read from good disk(s) then, 
it is trivial to set r to the corresponding pages on those 
disk(s). In this case both X and w are zero. 

The challenging case for read is when reconstruction 
is needed due to sector or disk failures. To derive a re- 
construction strategy we employ the scheme described 
by Hafner et al. [7]. For completeness, we summarize 
their technique. Starting from the generator matrix G, a 
modified matrix G is derived as follows: for every failed 
sector, the entries corresponding to that column in G are 
zeroed; for every failed disk, the columns corresponding 
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to pages on disk are zeroed. Formally, G is computed as 
follows, G = G(Iy — diag(f)), where [yy is the identity 
matrix of size M and diag(f) is the matrix derived by ap- 
plying the fault configuration vector f as the diagonal of 
the M x M matrix. 


Next, using a variant of Gaussian elimination, a 
pseudo-inverse R (G~') is computed. R is of dimension 
M x N where the column component i corresponds to a 
description of the set of surviving pages (data or parity) 
that must be read and XOR-ed to reconstruct data page 
i. 


Two aspects of this scheme, both of which are dis- 
cussed and proved by Hafner et al. [7], are central to 
the RAID Engine’s construction. The first is a result 
that shows that the pseudo-inverse technique will always 
find, if the RAID code permits, a reconstruction scheme 
using only the surviving pages (Theorem | in that ref- 
erence). The second aspect is the non-uniqueness of R. 
From linear algebra, since G describes an over-specified 
system of equations, its inverse will not be unique. Each 
pseudo-inverse of G defines a read strategy. Given a re- 
source optimization objective, an online optimizer can 
pick a suitable strategy and its relevant pseudo-inverse 
R. Column components of R that correspond to lost and 
required pages are extracted to r and X. Since some of 
the required pages might already be in cache, r should 
be logically AND-ed with the clean cache vector cv to 
yield the set of pages that the Execution Engine must 
read from disk. Note that in the case of reconstruct reads, 
Ww is zero. 


4.4 REO write 


4.4.1 Identifying affected parity pages 


Recollect that the victim page to be written out is ex- 
panded to include the W-neighborhood of dirty pages. 
The dirty data vector dv is the set of pages to be written 
out including the victim. In any RAID code the changed 
content of data pages must be reflected to its dependent 
parity pages. Consequently, the first step is to identify 
all dependent parity pages. This can be determined by 
logically AND-ing the dirty data vector with each col- 
umn component of a parity page in G. Every resultant 
non-zero vector implies that the surviving parity page 
must be updated as part of writing dv. Parity pages with 
resulting zero column implies either that the parity page 
is unaffected or that the parity page cannot be written 
because of a sector or disk failure. 


In this step we encode the list of affected parity pages 
as a binary vector where an entry for a parity page is set 
to | if that page is affected, 0 otherwise. We denote this 
as the affected parity vector. 
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4.4.2 Selecting a write strategy 


The next step is to pick how each affected parity page 
is to be updated. In RAID 5 any parity element can be 
updated using one of two approaches — parity incre- 
ment (PI) or parity compute (PC). With PI (a.k.a. read- 
modify-write), the RAID controller first reads on-disk 
versions of the modified data and parity pages; computes 
the parity difference between the new and old version of 
the data page and applies this increment (delta parity) 
to the old parity to compute the new parity. In PC, it 
reads all unmodified data pages from disk that a parity 
page depends on, XORs them with the dirty pages and 
computes the parity page. 


The problem is how to generalize this for any RAID 
code under any fault configuration. To solve this, first 
we extend the RAID 5 approach to all RAID codes as- 
suming fault-free configurations and then, we generalize 
it to allow arbitrary faults. 


The extension for a write to a fault-free RAID coded 
volume is as follows: Any correct update of dirty pages 
in a RAID coded stripe is some combination of parity 
increment (PI) or parity compute (PC) for each of the 
affected parity pages. Note that updates that reuse results 
from one parity update (a.k.a. delta parity) for another 
can be re-written in a form showing as if each parity 
page were updated separately. Each instantiation of a PI 
or PC for non-zero entries in the affected parity vector 
defines a write strategy. 


This generalization allows one to systematically enu- 
merate all possible write strategies. For any write, if 
p parity pages are affected then, there will be 2? write 
strategies. Since each write strategy translates to a dif- 
ferent I/O plan, the optimizer can pick one that best 
matches the resource optimization objective. 


To handle sector or disk failures the above extension Is 
amended to allow reconstruction of the pages needed for 
PI or PC before the update of the parity page proceeds. 
Strategy for the necessary reconstruction(s) is chosen us- 
ing the approach outlined for reo_ read. 


4.4.3 Deriving an I/O plan 


Given a write strategy, for each affected parity page, one 
can compute the pages to be read, XOR-ed and written 
independently. REO calculates the I/O plan by combin- 
ing the sub-plans for the affected parity pages. This is 
done by picking column components from the pseudo- 
inverse and translating the write strategy — PI or PC — 
into the necessary reads, XORs and writes. The read set 
is computed mindful of the clean page vector cv. 


If the sub-plan for affected parity page k is denoted 
by (1rxz,X,%, Wx) then the combined I/O plan is derived by 


summing all the individual sub-plans. 


Xsw= \J we 
keparity 


= \/ rx = 

keparity keparity 
This combined plan is submitted to the Execution En- 
gine. 


4.55 An EVENODD example 


We work out an example reo write assuming a fault- 
free configuration of the EVENODD code with a rank of 
5 disks. The physical arrangement and generator matrix 
for this RAID code is shown in Figure 5. This code has 
two pages per strip (e = 2), 6 data pages (NV = 6) anda 
total of 10 pages per stripe (M = 10) The parity arrange- 
ment vector is (7,8,9, 10)’. 

Let’s say that there were two dirty pages - D1 and D3. 
Then, 


dv = 


ooo - © = 


Say there are no clean pages (cv = 0) and being fault- 
free (f = 0), G = G(Iy — diag(f)) = G. 

In the first step, the RAID Engine computes the set of 
affected parity pages, by AND-ing the dirty page vector 
with G for each parity page. Below is a tabulation of this 
step for each parity page in the stripe. 


Pl P2 QI Q2 
1 0 1 0 
0 0 0 O 
1 0 oO 1 
0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 O 
0 0 0 0 


Notice that in this write, P2 is unaffected. This is in- 
ferred by the zero column component. 

Step 2 is to pick a write strategy. Say, the RAID En- 
gine picks 


Pl PC 
P2 - 

strategy, = Ql = PC (1) 
Q2 PI 


In Step 3 sub-plans are computed for each affected 
parity page. The sub-plan for P1 is 
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For brevity, only the non-zero columns of X are shown 
above. The number atop the horizontal line denotes the 
column index. 

For an example read operation we refer the reader to 
Section 7 of Hafner et al. [7]. 
joys 5 Optimizer 


rp) = »Wp| = 


In the previous section we discussed how the RAID En- 
gine can enumerate all possible read or write strategies. 
In this section we discuss the Optimizer’s online selec- 
tion process. Since each strategy translates to an I/O 
plan, the Optimizer drives selection by defining a mea- 
The sub-plan for Q1 is sure of goodness for an I/O plan. 


qoOoooornr OO OC O 
ooooorecocorf OO = 
ooor OO 09M OK OC = 


5.1 Measures for an I/O plan 


For the sake of exposition we describe two plausible 
measures for a I/O plan. 


e The number of distinct disk read and write com- 
mands needed to execute an I/O plan. Denoted 
IOC, this metric is intended to measure disk over- 
head 1.e., total seeks and rotations. In its simplest 
version, this measure may weight all seeks and/or 
rotations equally. Minimizing IOC leads to lower 
disk overhead in service requests which effectively 

The sub-plan for Q2 is improves the throughput of the disk. 

e The number of cache pages input to and output 
from XOR operations in executing an I/O plan. De- 
noted XOR, this measures the memory overhead in- 
curred. Minimizing XOR leads to lower memory 
bandwidth usage. 


= >Wol = 


ome GO Ooocooococ do — 
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Note that alternate measures are possible. For exam- 
ple another metric could use variable seek and rotational 
costs. Yet another could use a measure of disk queue 
lengths. By using IOC and XOR our intent is to build 
a framework within which an Optimizer could be built 
around an objective function appropriate to the deploy- 
ment scenario. 


;XoQ2 = 
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Note that the entry “2” denotes the XOR-ing of the 
old and new versions of the element. 5.2 Costing an I/O plan 
Finally, the sub-plans are combined to give the I/O 


plan for this operation: Given IOC and XOR as plausible metrics, the Optimizer 


can guide selection by costing plans from competing 
Q1 Q2 strategies. We describe how the Optimizer can computes 
0 these metrics from r, X, and w. 

To compute IOC, both r and w are interpreted as being 
blocked. In the resulting vectors, a count of the number 
of vertical runs of non-zero entries within each block 
is IOC since a vertical run of non-zero entries can be 
submitted as one sequential I/O. 

To compute XOR, simply sum up all elements in X 
and the affected parity vector. 

In the example in Section 4.5, IOC = 7 and XOR = 13 
for the resultant plan. 


~~ 
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If the RAID Engine had chosen the following strategy 
instead of the one in Equation 1, 


Pl PC 
strategy, = a n= . (2) 
Q2 PI 


then, IOC = 8 while XOR = 12. 


5.3 Selecting strategy 


For a given operation, having defined the space of all 
possible strategies and some metric for any I/O plan, the 
Optimizer can employ any well-known search technique 
e.g., exhaustive search, dynamic programming, greedy, 
randomization, simulated annealing, to find the least- 
cost plan. The one constraint in selecting a technique 
is that it must be amenable to online computation. Since 
strategy selection is done for each I/O that requires do- 
ing disk reads and writes, some time spent selecting is 
acceptable. However, the time spent searching should 
be well worth the resulting savings in disk I/O. 


5.3.1 Optimal approach 


Technically, it is possible to exhaustively search for the 
least cost I/O plan. For reconstruct reads, each distinct 
pseudo-inverse leads to a strategy. For each strategy the 
metric for a resulting I/O plan can be computed. The 
number of distinct pseudo-inverses is exponential in the 
dimension of its null space and therefore impractical 
to enumerate for an implementation. A more practical 
heuristic is described in Hafner et. al. [7] which com- 
putes pseudo-inverses that are sparsest which potentially 
means least IOC or XOR. 

For writes, an exhaustive enumeration of all strategies 
for a given operation has exponential complexity w.r.t. 
the total number of affected parity pages. For a given 
operation, the number of affected parity pages grows if a 
larger neighborhood is used and/or when higher fault tol- 
erant RAID code is employed. Since exhaustive search 
can be CPU intensive, more practical heuristics are nec- 
essary. We describe two such heuristics - BASELINE 
and GRADIENT. BASELINE represents existing RAID 
implementations. We suggest GRADIENT as an effec- 
tive heuristic among a set of search techniques (men- 
tioned earlier) that we experimented with. 


5.3.2 BASELINE heuristic 


Most RAID 5 implementations (including Linux 
md[40]) employ a simple majority rule to determine a 
strategy for a write. If a majority of pages for a stripe 
are dirty then, PC is chosen. Else, PI is chosen. Under 
degraded mode, they revert to PI. Similarly, for EVEN- 
ODD and higher distance codes, thresholding algorithms 


Algorithm 1 GRADIENT(Affected Parity Vec) 


1. pv = sort(AffectedParityVec) {Sort affected pari- 


ties in layout order.} 


2. strategy = o {Initialize.} 
3. 1 =0 {Iterate on each affected parity.} 
4. while i < pv.size() do 
5. if failed(pv[i]) then {Sectors for parity lost.} 
6. i=i+1 
7. continue 
8. endif 
9. strategy, = strategy {Copy strategy so far.} 
10. strategy,[i] = PI {If PI for next affected parity.} 
ll. ca, =cost(strategy,) 
12. strategyg = strategy {Copy strategy so far.} 
13.  strategypg[i] =PC {If PC for next affected parity.} 


14. cg =cost(strategyp) 
15. if c, > cg then {PC is a better option} 
16. strategy[i] = PC 


17. else 

18. strategy[i] = PI 

19. endif 

20. i=i+1 {Move to next affected parity.} 
21. end while 


22. return strategy 


has been suggested to determine the strategy for an en- 
tire stripe. The thresholding employed to select between 
PI and PC for all affected parity elements in the stripe is 
typically based on comparing the number of dirty pages 
within the stripe with a pre-computed table based on 
rank etc. 

When dealing with failures, structure within the 
RAID code can be exploited to minimize recursive re- 
constructions [21]. The complexity of this generator is 
O(p) (p is the number of affected parity) for RAID 5 
and nearly constant for thresholding schemes. In all im- 
plementations we have examined, a window size of | Is 
typical i.e., a O-neighborhood. 


5.3.3 GRADIENT heuristic 


The GRADIENT heuristic picks a write strategy by in- 
crementally assigning PI or PC to each non-zero entry 
in the affected parity vector. As each affected parity is 
assigned the heuristic favors the assignment that results 
in a lower cost (based on IOC or XOR). 

GRADIENT, outlined in the algorithm below, im- 
proves on BASELINE since a strategy for the next af- 
fected parity page is chosen based on the strategies as- 
signed to previous parity pages. In the algorithm we 
have omitted obvious inputs like G, f, cv, dv, etc. The 
problem with GRADIENT is that, like any gradient 
method, there is no guarantee that it will find the optimal 
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plan. since it cannot avoid getting stuck in local mini- 
mas. While the complexity of this generator is compa- 
rable to BASELINE, it does requires invoking the cost- 
ing routine twice for each affected parity page (lines 11 
and 14). GRADIENT uses a (static) configured window 
size. Finding an efficient heuristic for all layouts under 
all workloads remains an open problem. 


6 Execution engine 


The Execution Engine employs well-known techniques 
in firmware design to execute an I/O plan. We summa- 
rize its role for clarity and completeness. As would be 
needed for higher throughput, multiple I/O plans will run 
concurrently within the Execution Engine. Each plan 
gets executed in three phases. In Phase 1, any reads are 
submitted and completed. In Phase 2, any XORs are cal- 
culated. Finally, in Phase 3, any writes are submitted and 
completed. 

Prior to Phase |, the Execution Engine re-blocks r and 
Ww just as was done in section 5.2. The resultant read 
and write matrices are used by the Execution Engine to 
coalesce multiple adjacent disk read/write requests into 
blocks of sequential I/Os. 


6.1 Handling concurrent plans 


The Execution Engine must ensure that all three phases 
are executed as part of a single transaction 1.e., there 
is no interleaving of two concurrently executing IO 
plans that overlap. RAID controllers must reads, XORs 
and writes atomically to satisfy the “atomic parity up- 
date” requirement [38]. If multiple I/O plans overlap 
on disk sectors then, the Execution Engine must en- 
sure that a consistent ordering of data and parity is 
seen by each operation. Any robust solution employs 
one of two techniques — on-disk log [35] or persistent 
memory (NVRAM). The latter approach is commonly 
employed in commercial RAID controllers since most 
do write-back caching which already requires this. In 
these implementations, a stripe lock table, kept in per- 
sistent memory, maintains the lock state of stripes being 
touched by concurrent I/O plans. The Execution Engine 
must acquire all locks for stripes in the W-neighborhood 
before beginning execution. To avoid deadlocks, all re- 
sources necessary to complete an I/O plan must be ac- 
quired in advance of the plan’s execution and in a well- 
know order. 


6.2 Handling failures 


During plan execution, various kinds of errors can occur. 
Errors that arise out of disk timeout or faulty XOR-ing 
can be easily retried by the Execution Engine. Handling 
errors that arise due to discovering a new media or disk 
failure during a plan execution requires a different tack. 
In this case, we suggest that the Execution Engine abort 
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the plan and resubmit the entire operation to the RAID 
engine with an updated fault configuration vector. The 
RAID engine can compute a new (possibly better) plan 
that reflects the new fault state. As a side effect, the Exe- 
cution Engine could update any fault meta-data managed 
by the system. 

This step of unifying the error path with the good path 
in REO is possible because of the generality with which 
faults are handled. The elimination of potentially nested 
recovery paths contributes to its simplicity. 


7 Other RAID operations 


Besides read and write, all RAID controllers must sup- 
port rebuild. Rebuild is the operation of reconstructing 
failed pages within a stripe and writing them to new disk 
locations. The rate at which rebuild is done is a primary 
determinant of data availability [15]. In this section we 
discuss how reo_rebuildcan be made generic to the 
RAID code. 

Most RAID implementations also support RAID mi- 
gration, a process of re-laying data that was stored in one 
layout to another. Migration can include changing stripe 
size or its rank (5-disk RAID 5 code to 7-disk RAID 5 
code) or changing the RAID code itself (5-disk 1-fault 
tolerant RAID 5 code to 7-disk 2-fault tolerant EVEN- 
ODD code). We discuss how REO can be used to sup- 
port arbitrary RAID migrations. 

If stripes have lost more elements from media or disk 
failure(s) then, the RAID code can protect against then, 
none of these operations can complete successfully. This 
is due to the inherent limitation of the RAID code and 
not of REO. 


7.1 REO rebuild 


Rebuild occurs when there is a sector or disk failure. In 
the former case, rebuild is typically done for the affected 
stripe which can be scattered over the volume. In the lat- 
ter case (disk failure), rebuilds are batched. Within each 
batch, multiple stripes are rebuilt simultaneously since it 
translates to sequential disk reads and writes. Keeping a 
deep queue is essential to speeding up rebuilds [30]. In 
both cases, the basic logic for reo_rebuild remains 
the same. 

A rebuild for a set of lost pages within a stripe is exe- 
cuted in two steps. In Step 1, reo_read is executed for 
the set of lost pages. A read strategy for reconstructing 
the failed pages is picked by the RAID Engine and the 
resultant I/O plan is executed by the Execution Engine. 
In Step 2, an I/O plan with w set to the reconstructed 
pages is submitted to the execution engine. r and X for 
such an I/O plan are zero. Note that the I/O plan in Step 
2 is slightly different from one generated for a similar 
reo_write — in some cases, parity pages do not need 
to be written during rebuild. 
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In some implementations the entire stripe is read and 
written out instead of just accessing the minimum pages 
needed for reconstruction. This is done to detect any 
lurking sector failures. reo rebuild can be suitably 
modified to reflect this design decision. Some layouts 
[29] include spare space for rebuild within the stripe. 
Such information can be easily captured in the layout 
input to REO. 


7.2 REO migrate 


In RAID migration, a volume arranged in a source layout 
is re-arranged into a target layout. Typically, for space 
efficiency, this migration is done in-place i.e., the same 
set of sectors and disks in the source layout are reused 
for the target layout. Migration proceeds in strides, 1.e., 
multiple stripes. Typically, this multiple is either deter- 
mined by the lowest common multiple (LCM) of stride 
sizes of the source and target layouts, or by the stride 
size of the target layout alone. Sometimes, a staging 
area on disk is used to store temporary results if cache 
memory is limited. In both cases, the basic steps within 
reo migrate are the same. 

In a simple version, reo_migrate is executed in 2 
steps. In Step 1, all data pages from the source layout are 
read using reo_ read. Any reconstructions, if needed, 
are done in this step. In Step 2, the list of data pages 
for the target layout is input to reo_write as if all the 
parity pages were lost. Given this input, a good heuristic 
will invariably pick PC for all affected parity elements. 

In an alternate implementation of reo_migrate,all 
pages (data and parity) in the source layout are read in 
Step 1. In Step 2, if possible, parity pages from this 
layout are reused as partial results for computing par- 
ity pages of the target page. Reusing parity pages from 
the source layout has the potential to reduce the memory 
bandwidth needed for the migration. However, it has 
the disadvantage that errors that have crept in due to bad 
sectors get propagated to the target layout. 


7.3. Sundry operations 


Two other operations commonly implemented are ini- 
tialization and scrubbing. Initialization is layout inde- 
pendent in that all regions of a volume must be zero-ed. 
This is typically done in batches by writing sufficiently 
large writes with zeroes. 

Scrubbing is a periodic scan of every stripe to check 
for latent hard errors. In REO, scrubbing is implemented 
by using a parity check matrix H for a RAID code 
which is computed from its generator matrix G. H is 
a M x (M—N) matrix where each column component 
corresponds to a parity page in the RAID code. If all 
pages with entry | in that column are XOR-ed then, the 
result must be a zero page. A resultant non-zero page 
implies an inconsistent parity. H is derived from G by 


Pl! P2 Qi @Q2 
1 oO | 0 
0 1 0 l 
1 O O l 
ao 2 l l 
H= i @ |] l 
O | l 0 
1 O O O 
i | @ 
0 O | 0 
0 O 0 l 


Figure 7: Parity check matrix H for a 5-disk 2-fault tol- 
erant EVENODD code (Figure 5). H is used to detect 
inconsistent pages. H is derived by rearranging column 
blocks in G into row blocks and including an identity 
matrix that corresponds to the parity pages. 


rearranging column blocks of G into row blocks in H 
and including an identity matrix (corresponding to the 
parity pages). Figure 7 shows an example parity check 
matrix for the 5-disk 2-fault tolerant EVENODD code. 


Rectifying stripes that fail parity check is challeng- 
ing. With higher fault tolerant codes it is possible to de- 
duce the location of the error. This is not possible with 
RAID 5. In some deployments silently correcting such 
errors is unacceptable. In cases where it is acceptable, 
the parity element is assumed to be wrong and fixed. 


8 Evaluation 


In this section we report results on aspects of REO that 
are amenable to quantitative evaluation. We present em- 
pirical results from our experience in adding more than 
a dozen RAID codes into our simulator. The efficacy 
of the Optimizer for real workloads is shown by trace 
driven simulations. Other aspects such as correctness 
can be shown informally leveraging results proved else- 
where [7]. 


8.1 Versatility 


Table | lists a representative set of RAID codes that we 
implemented in a simulator. These codes vary in fault 
tolerance, physical arrangement, efficiency, and perfor- 
mance. A visual guide to stripes of these codes is shows 
in Figure 8. To date, we have added more than a dozen 
RAID codes. Adding a new code meant specifying its 
generator matrix and its layout, a task that averaged 
about 15 minutes. We believe that this empirical data 
can be cautiously extrapolated to real implementations 
while noting that it excludes the ensuing system test ef- 
fort. 
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Zitz 





Stripe size (data only) | Storage efficiency 
-| 


RAIDS 
EVENODD2 
RDP 
X—Code 
EVENODD3 
WEAVER3 





WwWwWNN WN 





Table 1: RAID codes and their layouts used in our evaluations. These layouts vary in physical arrangement, efficiency 
and performance. EVENODD2 and EVENODD3 are the EVENODD codes for 2 and 3 fault-tolerance respectively. 
WEAVERS is the WEAVER code for 3 fault-tolerance. For fairness, we chose layout setting such that the strip size 


and rank remained relatively same across RAID codes. 


| fault tolerant codes 2 fault tolerant codes 3 fault tolerant codes 


LTT] 


RAID 5 





EVENODD2 EVENODD3 





WEAVER3 





RDP 





X-code 





WEAVER2 


Figure 8: A visual guide to RAID codes studied. Each 
square corresponds to an element on a disk. Columns 
of elements are physically layed contiguously on a disk. 
White squares represent data elements while shaded 
squares represent parity elements. 


8.2 Efficacy of Optimizer 


Although not central to the value proposition of REO, 
we have attempted to quantify the benefits of the Opti- 
mizer within the RAID Engine. For this we built a sim- 
ulation model that included memory and I/O buses and 
integrated it into disksim [13], a disk simulator with 
fairly accurate disk and array models. We simulated the 
setup shown in Figure 1. 


8.2.1 Setup 


Table 2 lists the fixed parameters for our experiment and 
their values. We chose parameters corresponding to a 
modest RAID adapter [22]. 

To realistically quantify the value of the Optimizer we 
chose trace workloads summarized in Table 3. DS1, P5, 
P13 and P14 are described by Hsu [20] while TP1, TP2 
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Cache size 128 MB 






































Page size 4KB 
Memory bus bandwidth | | GBps 
I/O bus bandwidth 500 MBps 
Disk capacity 18 GB 
Disk interconnect BW 150 MBps 
Speed 7200 RPM 
Single track seek 1.086 ms 
Full seek 12.742 ms 
Replacement policy LRU 
Window size (W) () or 2 





Total write ops 100000 


Table 2: Parameters used in evaluating the efficacy of 
Optimizer. Values were chosen to reflect a modest RAID 
controller. Window size was zero for BASELINE and 


_—_ ——_— ae eee 


and SPC1 are publicly available [39]. Given varying du- 
rations and intensities of these traces we ran our exper- 
iments for a fixed number (100,000) of write I/Os. We 
did two transformations on the raw traces. First we time 
shifted them to begin at t = 0. Second, we folded multi- 
ple LUNs in each trace into a single LUN using appro- 
priate block offsets. 


The traces in Table 3 all have a fair amount of random 
I/O in them. This was a deliberate choice (over picking 
predominantly sequential workloads) in order to make it 
more challenging for the Optimizer. 


While running a trace, the simulator generated each 
I/O at the (relative) time specified in the trace. Af- 
ter 100,000 writes were generated, the workload was 
stopped and the remaining dirty pages in the cache were 
flushed. The run was deemed complete when there were 
no more dirty pages left. At the end of the run we ex- 
tracted total access time from each disk in the volume. 
Access time for a disk request is the sum of the position- 
ing time (includes seek, rotation, head switching, and 
settling times) and transfer time. The total access time 
is computed by summing the access times for all disk 
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Total Size(GB) 


SAP workload 





Transaction processing 
Transaction processing 
Workstation file system workload 


Workstation file system workload 
Workstation file system workload 
Storage performance council benchmark [39] 


0) 

90 | 35 mins 
60 | 48 mins 
17 1 hr 
70 4 hr 
57 26 hr 
71 10 hr 
60 | 56 mins 


Table 3: Traces used in this study. We show statistics for the first 100000 write I/Os of each trace that were used in 


our evaluations. 


requests (read and write). For a given workload, total 
access time is a good measure of the total work done by 
the disks. During each run we counted the total number 
of bytes moved on the memory bus. We call this count 
the memory bus usage. 

GRADIENT’s objective was set to minimize IOC 
over XOR since disks tend to be the bottleneck. For 
faults we modeled static configurations where n disks in 
a rank were marked as failed for an failure configuration 
prior to starting the trace playback. REO performed all 
I/O assuming such a degraded layout. 

To factor out sensitivity to system settings and trace 
specific patterns, we normalized the total disk access 
time and the average memory bandwidths for GRADI- 
ENT to those for BASELINE. In Table 4 we show these 
normalized values. Total disk access time and average 
memory bandwidth are both lower-the-better measures. 
This implies that a value below 1.0 means that the opti- 
mizer using GRADIENT “outperformed” BASELINE. 

For brevity, we averaged the results from each of the 
six application traces (excluding the synthetic bench- 
mark SPC1) for the same layout and fault configuration. 
This summary from equally weighted summarization of 
the database and filesystem traces is labeled “Prototypi- 
cal Workload” in Table 4. The results for SPC1 trace are 
shown in separate columns. 


8.2.2 Discussion of results 


Table 4 summarizes the comparison of GRADIENT to 
the BASELINE which approximates IBM ServeRAID 
adapters[22]. Since GRADIENT was setup to minimize 
disk I/Os, we observe that for both workloads, entries in 
the “Total access time” columns are less than 1.0, a mea- 
sure of outperformance by GRADIENT. Of interest are 
the entries in the “Memory bus usage” columns. In some 
settings e.g., EVENODD3 with 3 faults, the savings in 
disk access times comes at the expense of increased 
memory bus usage. This occurs because the heuristic 
favors a strategy that minimizes IOC over XOR. An ex- 
ample case when this can occur is if, during a write, PI is 
chosen for an initial set of affected parity pages within a 
window. Even when it might be cheaper from a memory 


bandwidth standpoint to choose PC for the subsequent 
affected parity pages within the window, the heuristic 
will favor PI in order to minimize IOC. This leads to 
increased memory bus usage at the expense of reduced 
disk I/O. 

Another reason why GRADIENT outperforms 
BASELINE on total access times for RAID 5 layouts is 
because of a bigger window size. Bigger window sizes 
improve the possibility for fewer and larger sequential 
1/Os. 

On average, there was a modest (4—8%) reduction 
in disk service times using GRADIENT. The fact that 
the Optimizer can be competitive w.r.t. other hand tuned 
RAID implementations is the more important take away 
rather than the magnitude of its outperformance. 


8.3. CPU overhead 


Since we used simulations, we could not measure CPU 
overheads for REO overall or for GRADIENT (over 
BASELINE). A true measure of CPU overhead is highly 
sensitive to how a specific implementation is written or 
the compiler flags used, deployment environment, etc. 
Such factors are hard to extrapolate to any implemen- 
tation. However, given the relative speeds of processors 
and disks, and the modest overhead a costing routine im- 
poses, we believe it to be minor compared to the reduced 
disk service time. 


9 Adaptations 


In this section we discuss adaptations of REO to future 
trends in I/O architecture. 


9.1 XOR architectures 


Traditional RAID controllers have included hardware 
support for XOR. An XOR engine, typically built into 
the memory controller, allows the embedded processor 
to offload XOR calculations [24]. The approach for 
computing XOR cost metric discussed in Section 5 re- 
flects the presence of an XOR engine. One recent trend 
to reduce this cost is to use commodity processors to do 
XOR as well as I/O handling. This allows leveraging L2 
data caches in these processors by combining multiple 
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SPC1 workload 
access | Memory bus 
usage 

1.00 

0).99 
0.90 
0.98 
1.17 
0).93 
1.00 
25 
0.98 
0.90 
0.97 


Prototypical workload 
Total Access | Memory bus 
Time usage 
0.93 0).99 
0.97 0.99 
().97 ().99 
0.98 0.96 
0).99 1.08 
0.98 0.99 
0).97 0.94 
0.98 1.04 
0.99 1.01 
0.98 0.85 
0.98 0.88 


Total 
time 
0.90 
0.93 
0.93 
0.94 
0.92 
0.97 
0.95 
0.93 
0.96 
0.97 
0.95 


Disk failures 


RAIDS 
EVENODD2 


EVENODD3 


WEAVER3 


Table 4: Results from trace experiments. All entries in the table are normalized measures for GRADIENT w.r.t. 
BASELINE. An entry lower than 1.0 implies that the optimizer using GRADIENT “outperformed” BASELINE for 
that particular setting. Entries under “Prototypical workload” were obtained by averaging individual results for the 
three database and three filesystem traces. Disk failures were were assumed to be known at start of the run. Notice 
that, under some layouts and fault configuration, GRADIENT minimizes total access times as the expense of memory 
bus usage. This is consistent with its resource optimization objective of minimizing disk I/O. REO with GRADIENT 
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is able to modestly reduce disk I/O at the expense of increased memory bus usage for common workloads. 


memory fetches for a set of XOR operations with over- 
lapping inputs into a single fetch (for each) of operands. 
Chunks of operand pages are fetched into the L2 cache 
and the resultant pages are stored into the L2 cache. 


Adapting REO to this XOR architecture is simple. 
First, a change must be made to the algorithm that costs 
an IO plan for XOR. From Section 5.2, while comput- 
ing the total XOR cost for an IO plan, one can count the 
number of non-zero entries in X in lieu of summing up 
all its entries. This costing change reflects the memory 
bandwith used when the processor calculates XOR. The 
second change is to the execution engine that computes 
XORs. If the CPU were to do the XOR operations in the 
I/O plan in Section 4.5 then, using the costing scheme in 
the previous paragraph XOR = 10. 


In our experience with REO, this change of XOR 
calculation eliminated the memory bandwidth penalty 
EVENODD incurred over RDP reported by Corbett et 
al. [12] since common sub-expressions get automatically 
eliminated. Such optimizations are possible for deploy- 
ments that use XOR engines at the expense of additional 
CPU overhead. 
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9.2 Hierarchical RAID architectures 

Hierarchical RAID schemes are structured in layers 
where one RAID code is used at the top level and an- 
other at the lower level. Such layering can boost fault- 
tolerance at the expense of storage efficiency. For some- 
time now, commercial RAID controllers have supported 
RAID 51, a hierarchical scheme which layers a RAID 5 
layout over a RAID | layout. Of greater relevance 
to new RAID systems are novel intra-disk redundancy 
schemes like those proposed by Dholakia et. al. [10]. 
The goal of their scheme (called SPIDRE) is to build 
intra-disk redundancy aimed at reducing hard error rates 
in presence of correlated failures. In their analysis they 
show that hierarchical RAID schemes that used EVEN- 
ODD over disks that internally used SPIDRE had 1000x 
better data reliability over plain EVENODD over the 
same disks for common correlated sector errors. 


REO can be adapted to handle such RAID scheme. 
To do so, one must the tensor for the product code. 
Working off this tensor, REO can generate I/O plans for 
the hierarchical RAID scheme. Any hierarchical RAID 
scheme will increase the number of affected parity pages 
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for a read or write emphasizing the need for an efficient 
heuristic for strategy selection. 


9.3. Distributed RAID architectures 


Another trend in storage architectures is the rise of clus- 
tered storage systems [36, 9]. In these systems, data is 
striped across nodes, each of which has a network con- 
nection, processor, memory and a bunch of disks. Lay- 
outs span nodes instead of disks in traditional RAID sys- 
tems. Such architectures can allow for scaling of capac- 
ity, reliability and performance at low cost [34]. 

Adapting to such distributed architectures requires 
changes to the Execution Engine. Access and updates 
to data striped using distributed RAID must include 
some serialization and recovery protocol to handle (a) 
transient errors from the network and/or nodes, (b) ac- 
cess to data from multiple clients [1], and (c) untrusted 
nodes [16]. Any of these proposed schemes can be im- 
plemented within the Execution Engine without changes 
to the RAID Engine. 


10 Conclusions 


We have shown REO to be an ideal solution to the prob- 
lem of providing a variety of RAID codes without in- 
creasing firmware complexity. To our knowledge, REO 
is unique in its ability to be simultaneously flexible (sup- 
porting any XOR-based RAID code), simple (unifying 
fault-free and fault-ridden code paths), and self-tuning. 
Not only is it competitive relative to existing RAID 
implementations, but provides modest performance im- 
provements for a wide range of workloads. 

One possible future work would be to leverage REO 
for adapting data layout based on reliability, perfor- 
mance and efficiency attributes [41, 5]. 
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Abstract 


This paper proposes and evaluates a novel dynamic 
data reconstruction optimization algorithm, called 
popularity-based multi-threaded reconstruction optimi- 
zation (PRO), which allows the reconstruction process 
in a RAID-structured storage system to rebuild the fre- 
quently accessed areas prior to rebuilding infrequently 
accessed areas to exploit access locality. This approach 
has the salient advantage of simultaneously decreasing 
reconstruction time and alleviating user and system 
performance degradation. It can also be easily adopted 
in various conventional reconstruction approaches. In 
particular, we optimize the disk-oriented reconstruction 
(DOR) approach with PRO. The PRO-powered DOR is 
shown to induce a much earlier onset of response-time 
improvement and sustain a longer time span of such 
improvement than the original DOR. Our benchmark 
studies on read-only web workloads have shown that 
the PRO-powered DOR algorithm consistently outper- 
forms the original DOR algorithm in the failure- 
recovery process in terms of user response time, with a 
3.6%~23.9% performance improvement and up to 


44.7% reconstruction time improvement simultaneously. 


1. Introduction 


Reliability and availability are the most common issues 
that administrators of storage systems are concerned 
with and directly affect the end users of such systems. 
Frequent or long downtimes and data losses are clearly 
intolerable to the end users. Research has shown that 50 
percent of companies losing critical systems for more 
than 10 days never recover, 43 percent of companies 
experiencing a disaster never reopen, and 29 percent of 
the remaining close within two years [1]. For some 
companies that do survive long-term performance deg- 
radation, the resulting penalties can become too costly 
to ignore. For example, for data services at a large-scale 
data center, a typical Service Level Agreement speci- 
fies the percentage of transaction response times that 


can exceed a threshold (e.g. seconds), and the penalties 
for failing to comply can be very costly [2]. 


As a result, redundant storage systems, such as RAID 
[3], have been widely deployed to prevent catastrophic 
data losses. Various RAID schemes employ murroring, 
parity-encoding, hot spare and other mechanisms [4] to 
tolerate the failures of disk drives. If a disk failure oc- 
curs, RAID will automatically switch to a recovery 
mode, often at a degraded performance level, and acti- 
vate a background reconstruction process for data re- 
covery. The reconstruction process will rebuild data 
units of the failed disk onto the replacement disk while 
RAID continues to serve I/O requests from clients. Af- 
ter all of the contents are rebuilt, RAID returns the sys- 
tem to the normal operating mode. 


Advances in storage technology have significantly re- 
duced cost and improved performance and capacity of 
storage devices, making it possible for system designers 
to build extremely large storage systems comprised of 
tens of thousands or more disks with high I/O perform- 
ance and data capacity. However, reliability of individ- 
ual disk drives has improved very slowly, compared to 
the improvement in their capacity and cost, resulting in 
a very high overall failure rate in a system with tens of 
thousands of disk drives. To make matters worse, the 
time to rebuild a single disk has lengthened as increases 
in disk capacity far outpace increases in disk bandwidth, 
lengthening the “window of vulnerability” during 
which a subsequent disk failure (or a series of subse- 
quent disk failures) causes data loss [5]. Furthermore, 
many potential applications of data replication or mi- 
gration, such as on-line backup and capacity manage- 
ment, are faced with similar challenges as the recon- 
struction process. 


Therefore, the efficiency of the reconstruction algo- 
rithm affects the reliability and performance of RAID- 
structured storage systems directly and significantly. 
The goals of reconstruction algorithms are (1) to mini- 
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mize the reconstruction time to ensure system reliability 
and (2) to minimize the performance degradation to 
ensure user and system performance, simultaneously. 
Existing effective approaches, such as disk-oriented 
reconstruction (DOR) [6] and pipelined reconstruction 
(PR) [7], optimize the recovery workflow to improve 
the reconstruction process’s parallelism. Based on 
stripe-oriented reconstruction (SOR) [8], both DOR 
and PR execute a set of reconstruction processes to 
rebuild data units by exploiting parallelism in processes 
and pipelining. While they both exploit reconstruction 
parallelism, the problem of optimizing reconstruction 
sequence remains unsolved. In a typical recovery mode, 
the reconstruction process rebuilds data units while 
RAID continues to serve I/O requests from the clients, 
where clients’ accesses can adversely and severely af- 
fect the reconstruction efficiency because serving cli- 
ents’ I/O requests and reconstruction I/O requests si- 
multaneously leads to frequent long seeks to and from 
the multiple separate data areas. Optimizing the recon- 
struction sequence with users’ workload characteristics, 
we believe, is a key in improving existing and widely- 
used reconstruction approaches such as those men- 
tioned above. 


In this paper, we propose a Popularity-based multi- 
threaded Reconstruction Optimization (PRO) algorithm 
to optimize the existing reconstruction approaches, 
which exploits I/O workload characteristics to guide the 
reconstruction process. The main idea behind our PRO 
algorithm is to reconstruct high-popularity data units of 
a failed disk, which are the most frequently accessed 
units in terms of the workload characteristics, prior to 
reconstructing other units. Furthermore, by fully ex- 
ploring the access patterns, the PRO algorithm has the 
potential to recover many units ahead of users’ accesses 
with high probability to avoid performance degradation 
caused by recovery. 


To the best of our knowledge, little research effort has 
been directed towards integrating workload characteris- 
tics into the reconstruction algorithm. Most of the exist- 
ing reconstruction algorithms perform a sequential re- 
construction on the failed disk regardless of the work- 
load characteristics. Taking into account the workload 
distribution (such as spatial locality, temporal locality, 
etc.), the PRO approach attains a flexible and pertinent 
reconstruction strategy that attempts to reduce recon- 
struction time while alleviating the performance degra- 
dation. PRO achieves this by inducing a much earlier 
onset of response-time performance improvement and 
sustaining a longer time span of such improvement 
while reducing reconstruction time during recovery. 
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We implement the PRO algorithm based on DOR, and 
our benchmark studies on read-only web workloads 
have shown that the PRO algorithm outperforms DOR 
by 3.6%~ 23.9% in user response time and by up to 
44.7% in reconstruction time, simultaneously. Because 
the PRO algorithm is specifically designed to only gen- 
erate the optimal reconstruction sequence based on 
workload characteristics without any modification to 
the reconstruction workflow or data layout, it can be 
easily incorporated into most existing reconstruction 
approaches of RAID and achieve significant improve- 
ment on system reliability and response time perform- 
ance. 


The rest of this paper is organized as follows. Related 
work and motivation are presented in Section 2. In Sec- 
tion 3, we describe the algorithm and implementation 
of the PRO approach. Performance evaluation and dis- 
cussions are presented in Section 4. We conclude the 
paper in section 5 by summarizing the main contribu- 
tions of this paper and pointing out directions for future 
research. 


2. Related Work and Motivation 


In this section, we first present the background and 
related work on the reconstruction issues. Second, we 
reveal the ubiquitous properties of popularity and local- 
ity of typical workloads and thus elucidate the motiva- 
tions for our research. 


2.1. Existing Reconstruction Approaches 


There has been substantial research reported in the lit- 
erature on reliability and recovery mechanisms in 
RAID or RAID-structured storage systems. Since the 
advent of disk arrays and RAID, researchers have been 
working to improve reliability and availability of such 
systems by devising efficient reconstruction algorithms 
for the recovery process, with several notable and ef- 
fective outcomes. 


There are two general approaches to disk array recon- 
struction depending on the source of improvement. The 
first general approach improves performance by reor- 
ganizing the data layout of spare or parity data units 
during recovery. 


Hou et al. [9] considered an approach to improving 
reconstruction time, called distributed sparing. Instead 
of using a dedicated spare disk which is unused in the 
normal mode, they distribute the spare space evenly 
across the disk array. Their approach can result in im- 
proved response times and reconstruction times because 
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one extra disk is available for normal use and less data 
needs to be reconstructed on a failure. As an extension 
to the distributed sparing approach in large-scale dis- 
tributed storage systems, Xin et al. [10] presented a fast 
recovery mechanism (FARM) to dramatically lower the 
probability of data loss in large-scale storage systems. 


The second general approach improves performance by 
optimizing the reconstruction workflow. Because this 
approach needs not modify the data organization of 
RAID, it is more prevalent in RAID implementations. 
Therefore, it is also the approach that our proposed 
algorithm will be based on. 


Disk-oriented reconstruction (DOR) and pipelined re- 
construction (PR) are two representative and widely- 
used reconstruction approaches. The DOR algorithm 
was proposed by Holland [11] to address the deficien- 
cies of both the single-stripe and parallel-stripe recon- 
struction algorithms (SOR). Instead of creating a set of 
reconstruction processes associated with stripes, the 
array controller creates a number of processes, with 
each associated with one disk. The advantage of this 
approach is that it is able to maintain one low-priority 
request in the queue for each disk at all times, thus be- 
ing able to absorb all of the array’s bandwidth that is 
not absorbed by the users. Although DOR outperforms 
SOR in reconstruction time, the improvement in reli- 
ability comes at the expense of performance in user 
response times. 


To address the reliability issue of continuous-media 
servers, Lee and Lui [7] presented a track-based recon- 
struction algorithm to rebuild lost data in tracks. In ad- 
dition, they presented a pipelined reconstruction (PR) 
algorithm to reduce the extra buffers required by the 
track-based reconstruction algorithm. Muntz and Lui 
[12] conducted a performance study on reconstruction 
algorithms using an analytical model. Their first en- 
hancement, reconstruction with redirection of reads, 
uses the spare disk to service disk requests to the failed 
disk if the requested data has already been rebuilt to the 
spare disk. They also proposed to piggyback rebuild 
requests on a normal workload. If a data block on the 
failed disk is accessed and has not yet been rebuilt to 
the spare disk, the data block is regenerated by reading 
the corresponding surviving disks. It is then a simple 
matter of also writing this data block to the spare disk. 


The basic head-following algorithm [11] attempts to 
minimize head positioning time by reconstructing data 
and parity in the region of the array currently being 
accessed by the users. The problem with this approach 
is that it leads to almost immediate deadlock of the re- 


construction process. Since the workload causes the 
disk heads to be uncorrelated with respect to each other, 
head following causes each reconstruction process to 
fetch a reconstruction unit from a different parity stripe. 
The buffers are filled with data units from different 
parity stripes and hard to be freed, and so reconstruc- 
tion deadlocks. 


Assuming that the probability of a second disk failure 
(while the first failed disk is under repair) is very low, 
Kari et al. [13] presented a delayed repair method to 
satisfy the response time requirement, which introduced 
a short delay between repair requests to limit the num- 
ber of repair read (or write) requests that any user disk 
request might need to wait. With regard to RAID- 
structured storage systems, it may not be practical to 
adopt such a delayed repair method directly because of 
the relatively high probability of a second disk failure. 


To address the problem of performance degradation 
during recovery, Vin et al. [14] integrated the recovery 
process with the decompression of video streams, 
thereby distributing the reconstruction process across 
the clients to utilize the inherent redundancy in video 
streams. From the viewpoint of a file system’s semantic 
knowledge, Sivathanu et al. [15] proposed a live-block 
recovery approach in their D-GRAID, which changes 
the recovery process to first recover those blocks which 
are live ( 1.e., belong to allocated files or directories). 


Of the above related work on disk array reconstruction 
or recovery based on reconstruction workflow optimi- 
zations, the DOR algorithm still dominates in its appli- 
cations and implementations, whereas, the others can 
be arguably considered either rooted at DOR or DOR’s 
extensions or variations. In general, while DOR ab- 
sorbs the disk array’s bandwidth, its variations attempt 
to take advantage of user accesses. On the other hand, 
our proposed PRO algorithm improves over these ap- 
proaches by not only preserving the inherent sequen- 
tiality of the reconstruction process, but also dynami- 
cally scheduling multiple reconstruction points and 
considering the reconstruction priority. What’s more 
important, the PRO algorithm makes use of the access 
locality in I/O workloads, which is ignored by the 
above reconstruction algorithms, and improves the re- 
sponse-time performance and the reliability perform- 
ance simultaneously. 


2.2. Popularity and Locality of Workloads 


A good understanding of the I/O workload characteris- 
tics can provide a useful insight into the reason behind 
DOR’s inability to minimize application’s performance 
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degradation, thus helping us improve the DOR algo- 
rithm and other related algorithms to address this prob- 
lem. In particular, workload characteristics such as tem- 
poral locality and spatial locality can be exploited to 
alleviate performance degradation while reducing re- 
construction time. Experience with traditional computer 
system workloads has shown the importance of tempo- 
ral locality to computer design [16]. 


In many application environments, 80% accesses are 
always directed to 20% of the data, a phenomenon that 
has long been known as Pareto’s Principle or “The 
80/20 Rule” [17]. Pareto’s Principle points to the exis- 
tence of temporal locality and spatial locality in various 
kinds of I/O workloads. The presence of access locality 
in I/O workloads has been well known in the literature. 
Gomez & Santonja [17] studied three sets of I/O traces 
provided by Hewlett-Packard Labs, and showed that 
some of the blocks are extremely hot and popular while 
other blocks are rarely or never accessed. In the media 
workload, Cherkasova and Gupta [18] found that 
14%~30% of the files accessed on the server accounted 
for 90% of the media sessions and 92%~94% of the 
bytes transferred, and were viewed by 96%~97% of the 
unique clients. 


Studies have further indicated that access locality 1s 
more pronounced in workload characteristics of web 
servers [19], and identified three distinct types of web 
access locality, namely, static, spatial and temporal 
locality. Static locality refers to the observation that 
10% of files accessed on a web server typically account 
for 90% of the server requests and 90% of the bytes 
transferred [20]. Roselli et al. [21] found that for all 
workloads, file access patterns are bimodal in that most 
files tend to be mostly-read or mostly-written. The web 
workload has far more read bandwidth than any other 
workload but has relatively little write bandwidth. Sika- 
linda et al. [22] found that in the web search workload 
almost all the operations are reads (1.e., 99.98% of the 
total number of operations). Since typical on-line trans- 
action processing type (OLTP-like) workloads are read- 
dominated [13], the load on the surviving disks in- 
creased by typically between 50-100% in the presence 
of a disk failure. This severely degrades the perform- 
ance as observed by the users, and dramatically length- 
ens the period of time required to recover the lost data 
and store it on a replacement disk. 


Motivated by insightful observations made by other 
researchers and by our own research, we propose to 
integrate temporal locality and spatial locality into the 


reconstruction algorithms to improve their effectiveness. 


If the frequently accessed data units could be recon- 
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structed prior to reconstructing all others, the effect of 
performance degradation can be potentially hidden 
from the users in their subsequent accesses to the same 
data units, especially during the recovery process. 


3. Design and Implementation of PRO 


Due to the aforementioned shortcomings of existing 
parallel reconstruction approaches (such as DOR and 
PR), a solution must be sought to optimize the recon- 
struction sequence. Based on prior research by other 
researchers and by us, we believe that the key to our 
solution is to exploit the workload characteristics into 
the reconstruction algorithm. By making an appropriate 
connection between the external workload and the in- 
ternal reconstruction I/O activities, we propose a Popu- 
larity-based multi-threaded Reconstruction Optimiza- 
tion algorithm (PRO) to combine the locality of the 
workloads with the sequentiality of the reconstruction 
process. 


The main idea behind the PRO algorithm is to monitor 
and keep track of the dynamic popularity changes of 
data areas, thus directing the reconstruction process to 
rebuild highly popular data units of a failed disk, prior 
to rebuilding other units. More specifically, PRO di- 
vides data units on the replacement disk into multiple 
non-overlapping but consecutive data areas, called “hot 
zones”. Correspondingly, PRO employs multiple inde- 
pendent reconstruction threads, where each reconstruc- 
tion thread is responsible for one of the hot zones and 
the priority of each thread is determined by the latest 
frequency of users’ accesses to its hot zone. The PRO 
algorithm adopts a priority-based time-sharing schedul- 
ing algorithm to schedule the reconstruction threads. 
The scheduler activates the thread with the highest pri- 
ority periodically by allocating a time slice to the thread 
that begins rebuilding the remaining data units of its hot 
zones until the time slice is used up. 


Different from the strictly sequential sequence of most 
existing reconstruction approaches, PRO generates a 
workload-following reconstruction sequence to exploit 
the locality of workload characteristics. 


In this section, we first outline the design principles 
behind PRO, which is followed by a detailed descrip- 
tion of the PRO algorithm via an example, as well as an 
overview of PRO’s implementation. 


3.1. Design Principles 


As Holland concluded [11], a reconstruction algorithm 
must preserve the inherent sequentiality of the 
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Figure 1: Reconstruction thread descriptor. 


reconstruction process, since a disk drive is able to ser- 
vice sequential accesses at many times the bandwidth 
of random accesses. This leads to the development of 
the disk-oriented reconstruction (DOR) algorithm and 
the pipelined reconstruction (PR) algorithm, and to the 
rejection of the head-following approaches. On the 
other hand, to take full advantage of locality of access 
in the I/O workload, we believe that a reconstruction 
algorithm should rebuild data units with high- 
popularity prior to rebuilding low-popularity or no- 
popularity data units on the failed disk. Consequently, 
frequent long seeks to and from the multiple separate 
popular data areas result in seek and rotation penalties 
for multiple reconstruction points. 


To strike a good balance between the above two seem- 
ingly conflicting goals of maintaining sequentiality and 
exploiting access locality, the PRO algorithm effec- 
tively combines “global decentralization” with “local 
sequentiality” in the reconstruction process. Inspired by 
the design principles of classical time-sharing operating 
systems, PRO adopts the ideas of “divide and conquer” 
and “time-sharing scheduling” to achieve the above 
goals. 


3.2. The Reconstruction Algorithm 


To obtain an optimal reconstruction sequence, PRO 
tracks the popularity changes of data areas and gener- 
ates a workload-following reconstruction sequence to 
combine locality with sequentiality. 


A description of the PRO algorithm is given as follows. 


First, PRO divides data units on the replacement disk 
into multiple non-overlapping but consecutive data 
areas called “hot zones” (the algorithm for defining the 
appropriate number of hot zones is described in Section 
3.4), with each being associated with a popularity 
measure determined by the latest frequency of users’ 
accesses to it. Correspondingly, the entire reconstruc- 
tion process is divided into multiple independent recon- 
struction threads with each being responsible for re- 
building one of the hot zones. The priority of a recon- 
struction thread is dynamically adjusted according to 
the current popularity of its hot zone. Similar to a real 
thread in operating systems, each reconstruction thread 
has its reconstruction thread descriptor (see Figure 1 
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Figure 2: A snapshot of the PRO algorithm at work. 


that shows its data structure and content) that includes 
properties such as status, priority, time slice, etc. 


Second, once all of the reconstruction threads are ini- 
tialized, a reconstruction scheduler selects the recon- 
struction thread with the highest priority and allocates a 
time slice to it, which activates this thread to rebuild the 
remaining data units of its hot zone until the time slice 
is used up. If the thread runs out of its time slice, the 
reconstruction scheduler suspends it, re-selects the re- 
construction thread that has the current highest priority, 
and allocates one time slice to it. This process repeats 
until all the data units have been rebuilt. Figure 2 is a 
snapshot of the PRO algorithm at work. From Figure 2, 
one can see three reconstruction threads and their re- 
spective hot zones with different popularity. Because 
the hot zone of the middle thread has the highest popu- 
larity, the thread is switched to the running state and 
allocated a time slice by the reconstruction scheduler. 
At the same time, the other two threads are suspended 
due to their low popularity. 


The PRO approach uses the reconstruction threads to 
track the popularity changes of the hot zones and al- 
ways picks up the most popular data area to rebuild 
prior to rebuilding others, thus achieving the goal of 
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fully exploiting access locality based on popularity (via 
global decentralization) during the reconstruction proc- 
ess. 


A time slice in PRO is always associated with a number 
of the consecutive data units. In our implementation, a 
time slice is set to be 64, that is, 64 consecutive data 
units. With this approach, PRO achieves the goal of 
maintaining local sequentiality of the reconstruction 
process. 


After the above step, the data units in the reconstruction 
queue are workload-following and locally sequential. 


3.3. The PRO Structure and Procedures 


The PRO architecture consists of three key components: 
Access Monitor (AM), Reconstruction Scheduler (RS) 
and Reconstruction Executor (RE). AM is responsible 
for capturing and analyzing clients’ access locality and 
adjusting popularities of the corresponding hot zones. 
The responsibility of RS is to select data units of the 
hot zone with the highest popularity, or the most fre- 
quently-accessed data units, generate the corresponding 
tasks and put them into a FIFO reconstruction task 
queue. The main function of RE is to fetch jobs from 
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the reconstruction task queue and rebuild the corre- 
sponding units on the replacement disk. The operations 
of each of the three PRO components are detailed be- 
low. 


Access Monitor (AM): 


Repeat 

i. AM receives the I/O request and determines its 
type and address information. 

o> If the type is read and the address is located 
on the failed disk, increase the popularity of the corre- 
sponding hot zone (including this address). 

Until (the failed disk has been reconstructed) 


Reconstruction Scheduler (RS): 


Repeat 

l. Check the time slice of the reconstruction 
thread whose status is running. 

2. If the thread has no time slice left, select the 
reconstruction thread with the highest popularity from 


all reconstruction threads, and allocate a time slice to it. 


At the same time, reset the popularity of all reconstruc- 
tion threads to zero. 

3. Set the status of the chosen reconstruction 
thread to the running state, and set the status of other 
threads to the suspended state. Meanwhile, reduce the 
remaining time slice of the chosen reconstruction 
thread by one. 

4. The chosen reconstruction thread begins re- 
building a remaining data units in its hot zone, generat- 
ing a corresponding reconstruction job to obtain this 
reconstruction unit, and queuing it to the tail of the 
reconstruction job queue. 

J; If all data units in this hot zone are recon- 
structed, reclaim the chosen reconstruction and its hot 
zone. 

Until (the failed disk has been reconstructed) 


Reconstruction Executor (RE): 


In fact, the functions of RE are the same as those of the 
DOR algorithm except for the following subtle differ- 
ence: RE chooses the next job from the queue, not the 
sequentially next data unit one by one as the DOR algo- 
rithm. The disk array controller creates C processes, 
each associated with one disk. Each of the C-/ proc- 
esses associated with a surviving disk executes the fol- 
lowing loop: 


Repeat 


fs Fetch the next job from the reconstruction job 
queue on this disk that is needed for reconstruction. 


2. Issue a low-priority request to read the indi- 
cated unit into a buffer. 

3. Wait for the read to complete. 

4. Submit the unit’s data to a centralized buffer 
manager for XOR, or Block the process if the buffer is 
full. 


Until (all necessary units have been read) 


The process associated with the replacement disk exe- 
cutes the following operations: 


Repeat 

c Request sequentially the next full buffer from 
the buffer manager. 

Z. Issue a low-priority write of the buffer to the 
replacement disk. 

3. Wait for the write to complete. 

Until (the failed disk has been reconstructed) 


3.4. Implementation Issues 


How is the popularity data collected, stored, up- 
dated? 

Whenever the reconstruction process starts, the Access 
Monitor begins to track and evaluate the statistics of 
clients’ accesses to the failed disk. The popularity data 
of each hot zone is stored in the “popularity” counter of 
the hot zone. It can keep better track of the dynamic 
changes of popular data areas if the popularity data 1s 
collected, stored and updated even after the reconstruc- 
tion process starts. This, however, leads to a 2% to 4% 
system performance loss (similar to the impact of the 
I/O trace tools) while the probability of a disk failure is 
relatively low. 


Once a client accesses a hot zone, the value of its popu- 
larity counter is increased by one. Each time the recon- 
struction scheduler finishes a thread scheduling proce- 
dure, all the popularity counters of hot zones are reset 
to zeros to be ready for a new round of monitoring. 
This implies that short-term, rather than long-term, 
popularity history is captured by the PRO implementa- 
tion. This is based on our belief that the former 1s more 
important than the latter during recovery because cur- 
rent or recent past popularity change tends to point to 
newly and rapidly accessed data areas that should be 
reconstructed more urgently. 


How many zones are used? 
In PRO, hot zones are fully dynamically created, up- 
dated and reused, including the corresponding 
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Table 1: The platform for performance evaluation. 















reconstruction threads. At the beginning of the recovery 
process, there is no reconstruction thread or hot zone. 


When a client accesses a data unit, say, numbered N, on 
the failed disk, a thread will be created and initiated, 
along with its corresponding hot zone of default length 
L and range N to N+L. After initialization, the recon- 
struction thread switches to the alive status and waits 
for scheduling. If a client accesses a data unit belonging 
to this hot zone, its popularity will be increased by one. 
But if a client accesses a data unit not belonging to any 
of the existing hot zones, a new thread, along with its 
new hot zone, will be initialized and created in a man- 
ner described above. Assuming that the data unit is 
numbered M, if M@<N and N-M<L, the range of the 
newly created hot zone is set to be M/ to N-M to ensure 
non-overlapping between two adjacent hot zones, else 
the range is set to be M to 4 +L. In the other words, the 
default length Z is the maximum threshold. When all 
data units in a hot zone are rebuilt, the hot zone and the 
corresponding reconstruction thread will be reclaimed 
for the reuse purpose. 


Clearly, the number and length of hot zones are not 
fixed but dynamically adjusted by the workload. In the 
implementation, we set the maximum length of a hot 
zone to 1024 and the maximum number of hot zones 
(thus of the reconstruction threads) to 128, that is, the 
PRO algorithm can track the popularity changes of 128 
data areas simultaneously. 


How are threads scheduled? 

The PRO algorithm adopts a priority-based time- 
sharing scheduling algorithm to schedule multiple re- 
construction threads. It must be noted that the PRO 
algorithm’s scheduler bases its selection decision 
mostly on a thread’s priority (or its corresponding 
zone’s popularity). 


4. Performance Evaluations 
This section presents results of a comprehensive ex- 


perimental study comparing the proposed PRO- 
powered DOR algorithm (PRO for short) with the 
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original DOR algorithm. To the best of our knowledge, 
the DOR algorithm is arguably the most effective 
among existing reconstruction algorithms in part be- 
cause it is implemented in many software and hardware 
RAID products [23-25] and most widely studied in the 
literature. This performance study analyzes reconstruc- 
tion performance in terms of user response time and 
reconstruction time, and algorithm complexity. 


4.1. Experimental Setup 


We conducted our performance evaluation of the two 
algorithms above on a platform of server-class hard- 
ware and software (see Table 1). The speed of the Sea- 
gate ST3146807LC disks is 10000 rpm, its average 
seek time is 4.7ms, and its capacity is 147GB. We use 2 
SCSI channels and each channel attaches 5 disks. 


Because the NetBSD platform has no appropriate 
benchmark to replay the I/O trace, we implemented a 
block-level replay tool, RAIDmeter, to evaluate per- 
formances of the two reconstruction algorithms since 
most databases run not on a file system but on the raw 
devices directly. The main function of RAIDmeter is to 
replay the traces and evaluate the I/O response time, 
that 1s, to open the block device, send the designated 
read/write requests to the device in terms of the time- 
stamp and request type of each I/O event in the trace, 
wait for the completion of the I/O requests and gather 
the corresponding I/O results, such as the response time, 
throughput and so on. Since the NetBSD 2.1 operating 
system cannot support read or write operations to files 
larger than 2GB, it is very inconvenient to benchmark 
the performance of disk arrays consisting of hard drives 
with hundreds of GB capacity each. As a result, we had 
to limit the capacity of every disk to 5GB. In addition, 
RAIDmeter adopts the approach of randread [27] to 
overcome the capacity limitation to support I/O ac- 
cesses to files of tens of GBs. We believe that RAID- 
meter is the best block-level trace-replay tool available 
for the current NetBSD platform. 


4.2. Methodology and Workload 


We evaluated our design by running trace-driven 
evaluations over the web I/O traces identified from the 
Storage Performance Council [28] because the web 
workloads tend to most pronouncedly reveal the nature 
of locality. These traces were collected from a system 
running a web search engine, and they are all read- 
dominant and with high locality. Because of the abso- 
lute read-domination (99.98%) in all of the web-search- 
engine I/O traces, we filtered out the write requests and 
feed only read events to our RAJDmeter replay tool. 


USENIX Association 


USENIX Association 











Trace Name Number of 
Requests 


Web Trace 3 999 999 





Table 2: The characteristics of three web traces. 
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Table 4: A comparison of PRO and DOR user response times as a function of the number of disks. 


Owing to the relatively short reconstruction times in 
our current experimental setup, it may not be necessary 
to use the full daily-level traces. Thus, we only reserved 
the beginning part of the traces with lengths appropriate 
for our current reconstruction experiments. Table 2 
shows the relevant information of the web-search- 
engine I/O traces. 


4.3. Reconstruction Performance 


We first conducted our performance evaluation of the 
two reconstruction algorithms on a platform of a 
RAID-5 disk array consisting of variable number of 
disks and 1 hot-spare disk, with a stripe unit size of 
64KB and a RAID-1 disk array consisting of 2 disks 
and | hot-spare disk, with a stripe unit of 64KB. 


Tables 3 and 4 show the measured reconstruction times 
and user response times of DOR and PRO, respectively, 
and reveal the efficacy of the PRO algorithm in im- 
proving the array’s reconstruction time and user re- 
sponse time simultaneously during recovery. Across all 
given workloads, RAID levels and disk numbers in our 
experiments, the PRO algorithm almost consistently 
outperforms the DOR algorithm in reconstruction time 
and user response time by up to 44.7% and 23.9%, re- 
spectively. 


It is not uncommon that a second disk drive can fail 
shortly after a first disk failure in a very large-scale 
RAID-structured storage system, and thus it is very 
important to shorten the reconstruction time to avoid a 
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Figure 3 (a), (b), (c): A comparison of PRO and DOR user response time as a function of the respective traces: web trace 1, 2 and 3. In all of the 
figures, the bottom columns mean the I/O intensity of the trace and the two curves mean the PRO and DOR user response time trend during re- 
covery. The RAID-5 disk array consists of 3 disks and 1 hot-spare disk, with a stripe unit size of 64KB. 
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In summary, by exploiting access locality the PRO al- 
gorithm consistently outperforms the DOR algorithm 
both in reliability and in performance during recovery. 


4.4. Complexity Analysis 


Space Complexity 

Because the PRO approach is based on the implementa- 
tion of the DOR algorithm, the memory requirements 
are almost the same as that for the latter. Compared 
with DOR, PRO requires extra memory only for the 
storage of reconstruction thread descriptors. In our ac- 
tual implementation, each thread descriptor consumes 
1KB memory, and if we set the maximum threshold of 
the number of threads to 128 (as is in our implementa- 
tion), the extra memory needed for the PRO approach 
is about 128KB. 


Time Complexity 

Since the time for each thread-scheduling event 1s 
mostly consumed in the selection of the highest-priority 
thread from all of the candidate threads, we can esti- 
mate approximately that the computation overhead of 
the PRO algorithm is O(n), where n is the total number 
of the existing threads. If we use a priority queue, the 
computation complexity can be reduced to O/logn). 
However, the computation overhead will be negligible 
on a modem processor compared with the enormous 
I/O latency of a disk. 


Implementation Complexity 

We briefly quantify the implementation complexity of 
PRO. Table 5 lists the lines of code, counted by the 
number of semicolons and braces, which are modified 
or added to the RAIDframe. From the table, one can 
see that very few additions and modifications are 
needed to add to the reconstruction module. It is clear 
that most of the complexity is found in the Reconstruc- 
tion Scheduler, because this module 1s in fact the bridge 
between the Access Monitor and the Reconstruction 
Executor, and its functions are shared with these mod- 
ules. Compared with the 39691 lines of the RAIDframe 
implementation, the modifications for PRO occupy 
only 1.7 % of the total lines. 


5. Conclusion 


The recovery mechanism of RAID becomes increas- 
ingly more critical to the reliability and availability of 
storage systems. System administrators demand a solu- 
tion that can reconstruct the entire content of a failed 
disk as quickly as possible and, at the same time, alle- 
viate performance degradation during recovery as much 
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frame. 


as possible. However, it is very difficult to achieve 
these two goals simultaneously. 


In this paper, we developed and evaluated a novel dy- 
namic reconstruction optimization algorithm for redun 
dant disk arrays, called a Popularity-based multi- 


threaded Reconstruction Optimization algorithm (PRO). 


The PRO algorithm exploits the access locality of I/O 
workload characteristics, which is ubiquitous in real 
workloads, especially in the web server environment. 
The PRO algorithm allows the reconstruction process 
to rebuild the frequently-accessed areas prior to build- 
ing infrequently-accessed areas. Our experimental 
analysis shows that the PRO algorithm results in a 3.6% 
~ 23.9% user performance improvements during recov- 
ery over the DOR algorithm. Further, PRO leads to a 
much earlier onset of performance improvement and 
longer time span of such improvement than DOR dur- 
ing recovery. More importantly, PRO can reduce the 
reconstruction time of DOR by up to 44.7%. By effec- 
tively exploiting access locality, the PRO algorithm 


accomplishes the goal of simultaneous improvement of 


reliability and user and system performance. 


However, the PRO algorithm in its current form may 
not be suitable for all types of workloads, for example, 
it will not likely work well under write-dominated 
workload. A good solution for write-dominated work- 
load remains one of our directions for future research 
on PRO. In addition, current PRO only integrates the 
access locality into the reconstruction algorithm, with- 
out distinguishing or predicting access patterns. We 
believe that PRO’s effectiveness can be increased if the 
access patterns are discovered, predicted, and incorpo- 
rated into the reconstruction process, which is another 
direction of our future research. 
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